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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON VACCINATION. 


Twenty years have now elapsed 
since Dr Jenner, a medical practition- 
er of Gloucestershire, first announced 
this invaluable discovery to the Bri- 
tish public, and twelve since they 
completed their munificent reward of 
Thirty Thousand Pounds to him. 
There appeared to be but one senti- 
ment in Parliament upon the subject 
of the deserts of this eminent person, 
and all parties agreed that the na- 
tional purse was never opened on 
a more worthy or a more import- 
ant occasion. Ten ‘Thousand Pounds 
were voted to him in the Session 
of 1802, on the motion of Admi- 
ral Berkeley, in consequence of his 
petition to the House, and in the Ses- 
sion of 1806, additional evidence was 
laid before Parliament on the motion 
of Lord Henry Petty; on this evi- 
dence a motion for a grant of an addi- 
tional Ten Thousand was founded by 
the late Mr Percival, which, on the 
amendment of Mr Morris, was in- 
creased to ''wenty Thousand. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
Faculty remained silent spectators of 
the distinguished and productive ho- 
nours bestowed upon a member of 
their profession, whose name had 
scarce ever been heard of beyond the 
circle of his own immediate acquaint- 
ance; for, although Dr Jenner had 
been the pupil and the friend of the 
eminent John Hunter, he had expe- 
rimented:in silence, he had examined 
and resexamined the proofs of the 

t question on which he was em- 
Sored. until at last, unpreceded by 


any pompous announcement, and un- 
supported by any venial panegyric, 
that discovery which was to benefit 
myriads yet.unborn, burst from the 
obscure of Berkeley. The Fa- 
culty, as we have already observed, 
were not silent, and it is infinitely to 
their honour, that, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, strong not only in its 
numbers, but in the talents, learning, 
and professional character of those 
who composed it, they at once adopt- 
ed the views of Dr Jenner, and evin- 
ced their sincerity by renouncing a 
highly productive Bt of their pro- 
fession ; a branch not only valuable 
to them in a pecuniary point of view, 
but important as admitting them more 
intimately into the bosoms of the fa- 
milies of their patients, and making 
them, as it were, the arbiters of the 
lives and the beauty of nearly the 
whole of the youth of the empire. _ It 
is not, however, to be supposed, that 
the Jennerian discovery, important as 
it was, was at once to silence all op- 
position, and to produce among the 
members of the medical profession, 
that unanimity for which, to say the 
least of them, they have vever been 
remarkable ; this would have been 
indeed, an event little less wonder 
than the annihilation of that. vi- 
rulent and destructive malady which 
the discovery aimed at effecting. The 
followers of Dr Jenner were attacked 
at all points, according to the most 
approved modes of polemical medi- 
cine, and, after having gone through 
the usual routine on these occasions, 
and been dubbed enthusiasts, sim- 


pletons, and fools, it was at last very 
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plainly announced by some sagacious 
persons, that they were little better 
than Atheists, while some of the more 
moderate of their antagonists decided 
that they were at least opposers of the 
Almighty will ; but impartial persons 
recognized, in these invectives of the 
antivaccinists, the very same spirit and 
practice which animated the opposers 
of small-pox incculation inthe early 
part of the century. When this first 
paroxysm had run its ordinary course, 
then followed, in regular succession, 
the usual distinctive symptems which 
characterize the process of depreciat- 
ing a new discovery ;—first, the posi- 
tive denial of the fact, that the cow- 
pock had any power whatever of pre- 
venting small-pox,—then the asser- 
tion, that if it had, it was only rare- 
ly, or impertectly,—then a sort of 
half admission, duly qualified by 
doubts and insinuations, that if it was 
useful in some cases, it was not as 
universally so as small-pox inocula- 
tion,—and lastly, that, admitting all 
its advantages, Dr Jenner had no me- 
rit in the case, as the whole business 
was well known before he was born. 

~ We shall give our own account of 
this affair. It appears, that in some 
of the dairy counties of England, the 
servants who were employed in milk- 
ing the cows, and who had undergone 
a certain eruptive disease, which they 
contracted from matter from the ud- 
der and teats of the cows, applied to 
accidental scratches on their fingers, 
were, in consequence of this inocu- 
lated disease, ever afterwardsexempted 
from smail-pox ; it also appears, that 
a similar practice was known in the 
southern parts of Ireland from time 
immemorial. Dr Jenner never pre- 
tended to have been the original dis- 
coverer of this singular power, but the 
most unrelenting of his opponents 
failed in depriving him of the sole 
honour of having brought it forward 
in a philosophical manner, and of 
having applied an insulated and little 
known fact to a purpose of the most 
extensive utility to the interests of the 
human species. After having institut- 
ed repeated trials, Dr Jenner entered 
into some speculations on the origin of 
the disease in the teats of the cow, 
and he imagined he traced it to in- 
fection from the heels of the horse, 
while labouring under a disease well 
known under the name of grease, the 
matter of which he supposed to be 
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[Nov. 
transferred by the farm-servants to 
the cow during the process of milking. 
It does not consist with our plan to 
enter into this part of the inquiry, 
nor is it of much consequence to the 
cause of truth; the antivaccinists, 
however, did not let slip the oppor- 
tunity ot dilating upon the multiplied 
sources of beastiy diseases thus open- 
ed upon the public; they even went 
so fur as to publish disgusting prints 
of alleged conversions of the human 
face into the resemblance of an ox ; 
and we are not quite certain whether 
the credulity of John Bull was not as- 
sailed by some authentic accounts of 
incipient manes and tails!! It is not 
our wish to revive in our pages long 
forgotten disputes and personalities, 
disgraceful to those who were engag- 
ed in them ; sufiice it to say,-that the 
language of vituperation and of pane- 
gyric were exhausted by the enemies 
and the supporters of the new prac- 
tice. The practice itself, however, 
soon began to flourish with unexam- 
pled vigour,—prejudices gradually 
subsided,—parents were no longer in- 
clined to withhold from their children 
the advantages of a simple, mild, and 
safe preventive of a most disgusting 
and dangerous disease ;—the most en- 
lightened nations of Europe adopted 
the practice with enthusiasm, they 
gave a fuller trial to the experiment 
than had ever before been bestowed 
on any subject of inquiry, and even 
Spain shook off her apathy, and trans- 
ported the blessing to her transatlan- 
tic possessions. ‘The consequence was, 
that the ravages of en ee were 
most essentially diminished, and in 
some parts of the world, as Ceylon, the 
disease was exterminated altogether. 
To the younger part of our readers, 
who cannot well discover the superior 
advantages of substituting one disease 
for another, or who have known 
Sinall-pox “only by hearsay, or by 
meeting it intheSmild and moderate 
character impressed upon it by inocu- 
lation, it may be necessary to go back 
a little in our inquiries, and to un- 
mask for them the genuine character 
of that disease as it existed before the 
begining of the last century in many 
parts of the world, and as it would 
still exist in our own, if small-pox 
inoculation as fermerly practised, or 
the preferable modifier 
and preventive, cow-pock inoculation 
or vaccination, were not adopted. 
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This loathsome and dangerous disease, 
in which the patients endured for se- 
veral days the most acute agony, and 
were covered from head to foot with 
small suppurating sores of an insup- 
portable fetor. possessed nearly all the 
infectious and fatal qualities of the 
plague, with the additional evil, that 
ifs tortures were more prolonged, and 
that where the sufferer survived the 
immediate violence of the disease, its 
consequences were frequently extend- 
ed to the loss of vision, and almost 
constantly in severe cases to the loss 
of beauty, both from the marks left 
by the disease itself, and from the 
developement of the latent seeds of 
scrofula which it produced. Our 
fatal national disease, consumption, 
also was frequently excited by it, and 
any constitutional tendency to that 
complaint was decidedly aggravated. 
This scourge of the human species 
appears to have been generated in the 
burning sands of Arabia, and main- 
tained its malignant powers unim- 
paired in Europe from the tenth to 
the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Some learned antiquaries have 
bewildered themselves and their read- 
ers in tracing the disease to still more 
remote periods, and our Hibernian 
fellow-subjects lay claim to the Aorror 
of having had their country afflicted 
by the disease so far back as 679. We 
shall not stop to dispute upon this 
point, but shall advert to the more 
eertain fact, that millions of lives were 
destroyed by it in our hemisphere, 
and that entire nations of Indians 
were exterminated by it in America, 
whither it was brought by Columbus. 
From the Line to the Pole its destruc- 
tive ravages were spread, and no later 
than the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, more than a fourth of the 
population of Iceland was carried off, 
while a few years afterwards (1733) 
Greenland was almost depopulated by 
it. We have singular pleasure in be- 
ing able to inform our readers, upon 
the authority of a Danish physician, 
with whom we lately conversed, that 
in these countries, and throughout the 
whole of the dominions of Denmark, 
the disease is now unknown ; the happy 
result of the universal adoption, and 
legal enforcement of vaccination, and 
of a most jealous examination of all 
eo admitted into the kingdom. 

rem this gentleman, also, we under- 
Stand, that young persons are not con- 
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firmed or admitted to the sacfament, 
neither are marriages and other cere- 
monies of the church performed, un- 
less a certificate of the parties having 
undergone vaccination is produced. 

In the year 1717, the celebrated 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague ad- 
dressed a letter (the $list in the col- 
lection of her well known correspond- 
ence) to a female friend in England, 
on the Turkish mode of divesting 
small-pox of its horrors. She sub- 
mitted one of her own children to the 
experiment, and, in 1722, two of the 
Royal Family underwent the opera- 
tion with complete success ; and, not- 
withstanding a violent opposition, 
both from the press and the pulpit, 
and a great degree of popular clamour, 
the practice of inoculation for the 
small-pox gradually forced its way 
over Europe, and became an establish- 
ed practice among medical men, not, 
however, without a few occasional ac- 
cidents, which were most assiluously 
magnified by the old gentlewomen 
“* of both sexes,” who’ made a point 
of conscience, of submitting their fa- 
milies to the unmitigated violence of 
disease, and represented every attempt 
at evading it, as a most contumacious 
procedure, and a decided tempting of 
providence. 

Valuable as this Turkish practice 
evidently was, it soon became obvious, 
that, although in individual cases, the 
simall-pox were rendered infinitely 
milder, yet, upon the whole, the 
deaths were increased by the very ex- 
tensive propagation of the disease, a 
fatality to which the bills of mortality, 
between the years 1722 and 1800, 
bear ample testimony. It was a lit- 
tle before this latter period that the 
discovery of Dr Jenner was announ- 
ced, Nov. 1798. Of the ineslculable 
importance of this happy discovery, 
we never entertained but one opinion, 
viz. that it ranks among the very high- 
est blessings that were ever conferred 
on mankind, but we are by no means 
ainong the number of those who think, 
that any examination of the sum of 
benefits conferred, goes at once to 
substantiate a charge of ingratitude 
against the examiner ; nor are we 
so distrustful of the intrinsic value 
of the Jennerian doctrines, as to de- 
precate all inquiry into them. While 
impenetrable ignorance and unblush- 
ing effrontery united to assail vaccina- 
tion in every possible way, it required 
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all the alertness and all the enthusiasm 
of friendship to defend it ; but now, 
when the assailants have retired dis- 
comfited, we surely may be permitted 
to re-examine the defences which we 
threw up to their desultory and 
reiterated attacks, On instituting this 
self-examination, and impartially re- 
viewing the results, we have decided- 
ly arrived at the following conclu- 
sions. 
First, as to the superiority of cow- 
k inoculation over small-pox. 
That it is beyond all comparison 
milder ;—that it is not contagious ;— 
that it does not endanger life, or vi- 
sion, or elicit scrofula, or consump- 
tion, or leave behind it disgusting 
marks ;-~and, above all, that it is, in 
a great majority of cases, a certain 
preventive of small-pox, and in alla 
most powerful modifier of its violence, 
should it ever afterwards occur, and 
at whatever period. Nay, we will go 
farther, and assert it as our positive 
conviction, that it is as certain a pre- 
ventive of a subsequent occurrence of 
fatal small-pox as small-pox itself. 
Secondly, as to the failures in, and 
the errors committed by the friends 
of, vaccination, 
That there are certain peculiar con- 
stitutions where a person may have 
undergone vaccination, and be still 
liable to suffer from small-pox to a 
at extent, or even to the loss of 
ife’: That several of these cases have 
been glossed over by the friends of 
vaccination, as either having been 
chicken- pox, or having been the con- 
sequences of improperly conducted 
vaccination, although there has been 
no evidence whatever to entitle them to 
suppose that the vaccinating process 
wastiot properly conducted, or not per- 
formed with genuine lymph: That, in 
several instances, their distinctions be- 
tween chicken-pox and small-pox have 
been entirely hypothetical, and that, 
upon this point most particularly, they 
have, in many cases, substituted sar- 
casm and assertion for fact, thereby 
materially weakening the confiderice 
that impartial men would otherwise 
have reposed in th ir discrimination. 
Lastly, with regard to the 90 
ency ef the universal adoption 6f vac- 
cination in preference to stnal}-pox 
periority. of the form- 
That su » fo 
er is established b ths most clear 
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that we have thé very greatest. 
couragement to persevere in our at« 
tempts to eradicate small-pox altoge- 
ther from these islands; and that to 
co-operate to this most desirable ena, 
although we have no direct proofs 
that the power of the vaccine preven- 
tive is diminished by having passed 
through numerous individuals, still 
it would be a wise and prudent mea- 
sure, to renew the infection from the 
cow as often as it can possibly be 
done, in order to avoid all chances or 
suspicion of a deteriorated lymph. 

Before we entirely dismiss this inte- 
resting subject, we must advert to the 
very curious circumstances that have 
transpired in the course of the epide- 
mic small-pox which have lately ap- 
peared in this city,and which now rage 
at Lanark, at Perth, and inthenorthern 
parts of Ireland, as we have been able 
to collect them from the work of Dr 
Monro, “* from a paper by the head of 
the Medical ent of the Army 
for Scotland, and other documents re- 
cently publishedin the Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal, t as well ay 
from our own personal experience. 

If the matter taken from a person 
labouring under small-pox be appli- 
ed beneath the skin of another who 
never had the disease, the disease ix 
communicated in its genuine form ; 
and the same happens if the poison- 
ous matter be taken in by respiration, 
or by simple contact. 

If the same matter be in a similar 
manner applied to a person who has 
had the cow-pox, and gone through 
it in a proper manner, in an immense 
majority of cases no result follows ; 
but, in some cases, and especially 
where the small-pox is arly ac- 
tive, as it has been during the late 
prevailing epidemic, a modified dis- 
ease follows ; which is either so mild 
as to escape notice altogether, or else 
is very violent at first, but stops all at 
once, as if an impenetrable barrier had 


* Observations on the different kinds of 
Small-Pox, and: especially on that’ which 
follow:; Vaccination ; by Alexander Monro, 


1818. 
Hospital of Edinburgh, by Joba 
Hennen, Esq. Deputy-I tof Mili- 
tary Hospitals for North Britain, 7% 
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been opposed to its further progress, 
and goes off rapidly without any ill 


uences. 

If the matter of this last disease be 
applied as before, to vaccinated per- 
sons, a similar mild disease is some- 
times produced ; but in a great ma- 
jority of cases no result follows. Ii, 

owever, it is seer to others who 
have not gone through the small-pox 
or the cow-pock, it is capable of pro- 
ducing in them genuine and fatal 
small-pox of an infectious nature. 

It is a most curious and remark- 
able fact, that it also produces a mo- 
dified disease in those who have gone 
through small-pox before, as appears 
by the history of the patients in the mi- 
litary hospitals of this city alluded to 
above, out of nineteen of whom five 
had previously had the small-pox. 

The history of these cases is briefly 
this. From a perfectly vaccinated 
child who had caught the modified 
disease, six children who never had 
any complaint before were inoculat- 
ed ; in one a severe disease was pro- 
duced, in two others it was less severe ; 
and in the remainder very mild. The 
disease spread by infection to three 
other children, and to four adults, 
who had been either in the room with 
or nursed the inoculated children ; all 
these adults had the small-pox before ; 
in one the second poet gph very 
mild, and in the three others very 
severe; from one or other of these 
Jast cases the disease spread to a fifth 


adult, who had never had small-pox, 
and he died. 
We have already occupied so much 


of our readers’ time on this subject, the 
importance of which we hope will 
our excuse, that we must here 

close ; but before doing so, we must 
earnestly entreat all parents seriously 
to consider the mildness and the effi- 
cacy of prevents and the danger 
malignity of the poison which it 

is meant to counteract ; a poison which 
would soon depopuylate the world, had 
not providence wisely determined that 
it should be governed by the general 
rule of ouly attacking once through 
life ; a rule, however, not without its 
exceptiong, ta which more have oc- 
curred. within these very few years, 
and within our own view, than per- 
haps éver before were observed in any 
ae epidemic recorded in the annal 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
ANCIENT COINS OF SCOTLAND. 


MR EDITOR, 


Tuenre is, perhaps, no subject up- 
on which antiquaries are more divid- 
ed in opinion than upon the classifi- 
cation of the ancient coins of Scot- 
land. Should any of the facts I now 
propose to state, tend to elucidate part 
of the medallic history of this coun- 
try, they will, I trust, apologize for 
thus intruding on the literary world. 

In the catalogue of coins and me- 
dals, I had the honour lately to bring 
before the public, there were ¢wo num- 
bers, 558 and 566, which, as I had 
expected, gave rise to considerable 
discussion, I ought perhaps to say ani- 
madversion ; for, in many of the lect- 
ters then received, it was remarked, 
that 558, penny of Dayid I., must be 
a mistake, as he had no coinage,” and 
** 566 must also be wrong, as Robert 
Bruce had no mint at Dundee.” Thus 
the opinions of Cardonnel were, as 
anticipated, re-echoed on all hands. 

The haste with which the catalogue 
(the latter part of it at least) war 

rawn upto meet a particular season, 
and the state of confusion in which I 
found the whole collection, prevented 
me taking notice in the catalogue of 
some particulars respecting the coins 
in question, as well as some others, 
which determined me in fixing the 
class to which they belonged. I was 
gratified, however, to find, that these 
reasons, when detailed to the gentle- 
men present at the sale, and which I 
shall here briefly notice, proved tg 
their satisfaction. 

No. 558, called in the catalogue a 
penny of David I., will be found en- 
graved under that monarch’s coins, in 
plate 157 of Anderson’s Nuinismata 
Scotia. Cardonnel no doubt affirms, 
that there is none of the money of Da- 
vid I, extant ; but, without pretend- 
ing to say which of these authors is in 
the right, as Cardonnel has given no 
engraving of the coin in question, and 
as Anderson Aas, and classed it with 
those of David I., I feel »justified in 
following his example, 

With regard to the coin of Robert 
Bruce, as it is engraved neither in 
Anderson nor in Cardonnel, and in 
type and execution bears a much 

‘eater resemblance to those ascribed 
hy hath authors to Bruce, than to 
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those given by them to Robert IT.,— 
anit as the circumstance of Robert 
Bruce having had no mint at Dundee 
seemed, as far as I had the means of 
investigation, to rest solely on the 
affirmation of Bishop Nicholson and 
Snelling, I had no hesitation in class- 
ing it with those of Robert I., stating 
these reasons at the sale which, to 
those who examined the coin, seem- 
ed quite satisfactory. 

But the object of this communica- 
tion is not so much to justify these 
insertions, as to lay before the public 
the result of an investigation which I 
have since been induced to make re- 
lative to the coins of the Three Ho- 
bests of Scotland. . Had ‘the very 
learned authors referred to above, a- 
greed together in their classification, 
the present paper, from an individual 
whose opportunities of investigation 
have been so limited, would have been 
the height of presumption, compelled 
as he is to differ from them in various 
points ; but as even such authorities as 
Anderson, Ruddiman, Nicholson, &c. 
disagree so widely in their arrange- 
ment, and as the matter seems in- 
volved in considerable obscurity, the 
following facts, however trifling, and 
hypotheses, however fanciful they may 
appear to many, may not, under 
such circumstances, be undeserving 
of attention. 

I have at this time in my custody 
a penny and a half-groat of Robert, 
both struck at Dundee, and a groat 


struck at Perth, all with the letter B 


behind the head. Although none of 
these coins are engraved in Cardon- 
nel or Anderson, and although the 
type of the penny corresponds in every 
particular, excepting the place of 
coinage, with those of Robert I. in 
both authors, I am aware, that the 
opinion of Cardonnel is so universal- 
ly followed with the coins of the Ro- 
berts, that almost every person would 
unhesitatingly give them all to the 
second of that name, along with the 
groat No. 3, Plate III. in Cardonnel, 
with the B at the back of the head. 
But I have another penny of Robert 
corresponding, even in the. pies of 
coinage, with those given by both 
authors, to Robert I., that is, his 
penny of Perth, engraved in Cardon- 
nel, Plate II. No. 5, and in Ander- 
son, Plate CLVIII., No. 2, of Ro- 
bert I., and it also haf the letter B 
behind the head. Here, then, is a coin 
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hitherto unnoticed, at least not en- 
graved, perfectly similar to those uni- 
versally ascribed to Robert Bruce, 
with B on the obverse, a circumstance 
which goes far to prove that Robert 
Bruce did strike coins with the letter 
B behind the head, and that, conse- 
quently, furnishes a strong argument 
in fayour of Ruddiman’s hypothesis, 
that all the coins with that letter on 
the obverse were struck by that 
Prince. 

But I would carry the subject far- 
ther, and examine into the reasons as- 
signed for the present arrangement of 
the coins of the Roberts. ‘The prin- 
cipal, or perhaps the sole argument in 
favour of the groats and half-groats of 
Robert, with a side face, belonging to 
Robert If. is, that pieces of that size 
were probably borrowed from_ the 
English by David II.; and if so, 
must have been unknown in Scot- 
land previous to that period, as they 
were then only newly introduced in- 
to England. But this is mere sup- 
position, unsupported, it _ will 
found, even by probabilities, for 
groats are found which many ascribe 
to Edward I. or II., and respecting 
the real date of which all are doubt- 
ful; besides, the Scots groats with 
the side face are totally dissimilar to 
their contemporaries in England, the 
coins of which, of all sizes, were then 
struck with the full face, and pellets 
on the reverse, and had the Scots 
been borrowed from thence, they 
would more probably have resembled 
those imputed to Robert III. This 
is an argument, therefore, of no 
weight, more especially as money of 
this name is now universally allowed 
to have been originally imitated from 
the French, with whom the Scots had 
then more frequent intercourse than 
the English. 

On the other hand, the similarity 
between the groats of David and the’ 
side-fave ts of Robert is very 
striking, the likeness of the bust 15” 
indeed perfect. But David IT. being” 
the son of Robert Bruce, and Robert 
II. being of a different family altoge*’ 
ther, whether is it, may I ask, most 
likely, that the coins of Robert Tf. 
should resemble those of David TE,” 
or that those of David If. should 
semble those of his father, Robert LP 
The answer is obvious, Besides, from 
the extreme youth of David at the 
death of his father, and the short pe- 
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turn from France and his captivity, 
there seems every reason to suppose 
he would adopt his father’s mints, 
with the alteration solely of the 
name. 

From these two circumstances, 
therefore, the discovery of a penny of 
Robert Bruce, struck at Perth, with 
the letter B on the obverse, and the 
exact similarity of the heads on the 
groats of David and Robert, it ap- 
pears tome we are not only justified 
in favouring Ruddiman’s hypothesis, 
that all the coins with B belong to 
Robert I., but that aii the Roberts 
with the side-face of the bust, belon 
to the same monarch. ‘The B stil 
remains an enigma; but it is surely 
much more puzzling on the coins of 
Robert Stewart than on those of Ro- 
bert Bruce. If mere conjecture is al- 
lowable in such a case, however fanci- 
ful it may at first sight appear, I 
would incline to suppose they were 
struck soon after the battle ot Ban- 
nockburn, probably out of the im- 
mense sums which were then received 
for the ransom of the illustrious pri- 
soners taken on that memorable day. 
And, if there are any who contemn 
the idea of coins being struck in this 
early age, in commemoration of the 
emancipation of the country from a 
foreign yoke, perhaps they may be 
better satisfied to refer it to the super- 
stition of the age, which might easil 
be supposed to venerate a letter whic 
served to commemorate such wonder- 
ful success. It was a man of the 
name of Binnock, who, by a successful 
stratagem, first turned the tide of for- 
tune in favour of Bruce. It was 
Bruce’s fortunate encounter with Bo- 
hun previous to the battle of Bannock- 
burn, which infused such spirit into 
his comparatively small army; and 
the victory was celebrated by Baston, 
whom Edward had brought with him 
from England to celebrate his own 
triumphs; and to the glorious battle 
of Bannockburn the no less tortunate 
siege of Bothwell castle by Edward 
Bruce immediately succeeded. 

Whiut, then, it may be asked, have 
betomie of the groats of Robert II. ? 
Tt has not, probably, escaped the ob- 
servation of any who have collected 
the coins of our country, that ‘there 
are fwo varieties, not only in type, 
but in size, of theigroats, ascribed to 
Robert IIL, the?large being nearly 
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riod that intervened between his re- the size of those of David II., and of 


those generally attributed to Robert 
II., but which I have above endea- 
voured to prove belong to Robert I. ; 
and the small corresponding very 
nearly with those of James I. We 
shall probably, therefore, not be far 
wrong in giving the large to Robert 
II., and the smal! to his son and suc- 
cessor, Robert III. Thus the groat 
will have gradually diminished in size 
from the time of David II, to James 
I. ; whereas, in ascribing both coin- 
ages to Robert III., this prince must 
not oniy have entirely and suddenly 
departed trom the example of his pre- 
decessor, but at some period of his 
short reign, a very sudden fall must 
have taken place in the weight of the 
groat, from fifty to thirty grains, 
which, there is every reason to think, 
would have been noticed in the pub- 
lic records ; and his entire departure 
from the form of coinage used by his 
father, (which must have been the 
case, unless the large groats with full 
face are given to Robert II.) would 
but ill correspond with his change of 
name from John to Robert to gratify 
the public taste. 

I have thus hastily thrown toge- 
ther the observations which have oc- 
curred to me on a careful investiga- 
tion of thecoins of Robert I., David IL., 
Robert II., and Robert III. ; the re- 
sult of which is a thorough conviction, 
that the Scottish groats began with 
Robert Bruce ; that his were exactly 
followed by his son David Bruce,— 
that the type was changed by Robert 
Stewart to the full face, and the 
weight of the groat in some degree 
diminished,—and that his example 
was followed by Robert III., and most 
of the Jameses. Unaccustomed to 


_write on this subjeet, and labouring 


under the want of plates, so useful in 
every description of coins, I fear I 
may not have been able distinctly to 
explain the data upon which I have 
ventured to form these hypotheses ; 
interrupted, too, as the investigation 
has been, by other avocations, which 
compel me here to relinquish the 
prosecution of the subject, or any 
other attempt to make myself better 
understood,—I shall be glad to see it 
taken up a oe more fitted to the 
task, and shall not be slow to own 
myself in the wrong, if circum- 
stances are pointed out, militating 
against these a i which I have 
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either overlooked, or had not oppor 
tunity to observe. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
DPD. Morison, Jun. 
Perth, November 1818. 


AN ACADEMIC ECLOGUE. 


[ The following epistolary jew d’esprit, for 
which we are indebted to a highly respect- 
ed correspondent, exhibits so pleasing and 
so characteristic a picture of the familiar 
conversation and innocent amusements of a 
Scottish student of the Old School, that we 
cannot resist inserting it, though perhaps 
to the exclusion of much more fashionable 
or flashy materials. It is copied from 
a letter, written many years ago by the same 
individual from whose early correspondence 
we were lately furnished with two interest- 
ing papers, descriptive of English scenery 
and manners. Nothing has been altered 
in this ** Academic Eclogue,” (as we have 
taken the liberty to term it,) except the 
names of the several interlocutors,—all of 
whom, as we are informed, are still alive, 
though widely scattered over the world by 
the chances of fortune, and some of them 
far distant from this scene of their youthful 
studies and frugal festivities. ] 


My Dear Revsen, 


Havine agreed to your very 
thoughtless request, that I should 
write you a folio sheet about the end 
of this month, I sit down to fulfil my 
engagement. I have, however, posi- 
tively nothing of the least importance 
to tell you ; all things have continued 
here exactly as you saw them ; and a 
man less accustomed to fill paper with 
nonsense than myself, might think 
that such a business as you have en- 
joined me to perform is but repeating 
the injustice of the Egyptian §task- 
masters, who would have brick, but 
cared not to furnish straw. And yet 
why should I want | exer to say? 
Do I write to a friend as a merchant 
writes to his debtor, telling him only 
that he has got a new cargo, that mo- 
ney is wanted, and that he must pay 
what he owes him? or is there no- 
thing in the world of fancy with 
which I may entertain a friend, and 

ut my own ingenuity to work? Yes, 
y good fellow, when you and I used 
to talk face to face together, we had 
no business to transact ; out imeeting 
was meant mérel feel- 


ings, and li our tho 
, and to polish our thoughts 
putting ther words, e 
Spend several hours together in’ this 
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exercise, and sometimes the subject 
came deepest on us when the time to 
shake hands and say good night had 
arrived. Why may we not do the 
same in a letter? I have not you, in- 
deed, by my side to support my obser- 
vations, to suggest new trains of 
thought, or to continue the stream of 
conversation when it was beginning 
to fail. But I know you sufficiently 
to guess pretty well at what you 
would think on any given subject ; 1 
can at least substitute something phi- 
losophical or romanfic where my ex- 
perience will not warrant a certain 
conclusion ;—and in this way we may 
have, I think, as entertaining a conver- 
sation as if I saw your very self, with 
= dark-rolling eyes,—your grim 
engthened phiz,—your half-grizzled 
hair,—your fashionable snuff-colour- 
ed coat,—your neat blue pantaloons,— 
your dashing half-boots,—and your 
most romantic, philosophic, tout en- 
semble, beside me. 

Suppose then, my good fellow, that 
you and I have just met as we were 
wont to do at the back of Belle Vue ; 
that the solemn hour of twilight is 
beginning to fall ; that around us we 
see the milk-maids unburdening the 
udders of the cows, or tripping merri- 
-s homewards, and joking to us as 
they pass ; that the noise of children 
and dogs in the adjacent village is be- 
ginning to fail; and the loud noise 
of drums and fifes which at the hour 
of evening is heard from Reekie’s 
*‘ castle hoar” when the roll-call is 
proceeding, and hard drilled soldiers 
are expecting to be dismissed to their 
hornes ;—-suppose all the other pictu- 
resque circumstances which such a 
sittiatiun, at such an hour, furnishes,— 
and let yourself at the same time be- 
lieve that we have agreed, compli- 
ments of meeting being past, to take 
our way, as we were wont to do, by 
the nurseries and the Abbeyhill, 
through the King’s Park, and the 
Hunters’ Bog; or perhaps, if we have 
courage, inclination leads, along 
the brow of Salisbur till we 
reach the Echoing Rock,and the south 
side of Edinburgh, where in Joseph’s 
room, upon bread and cheese, we have 
determined to satisfy an appetite 
which a long walk has excited, and tq 
enjoy a more ing conversation. 
ny the dulness and théevexertion of 
a philosophical ramble. . Suppose 
this, and new—( but first peter 
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my gloves, and take my staff into my 
right hand, )—and now, take hold of 
my arm and let us proceed. 

A long pau uring which this 
couple, both very clever and promis- 
ing youths in their own opinion, and 

eat adinirers of philosophic excel- 
ence, and both possessing minds upon 
which a keen desire is occasionally 


impressed to be distinguished among. 


the learned, and to have their consci- 
ous superiority yet fully acknowledged 
by a discerning world,—a long pause, 
I say, during which they are seen 
walking slowly and sedately, with 
their eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
scarcely five sentences are uttered 
on either side, to give animation to a 
walk of at Ieast half a mile. At last 
Reuben speaks. | 

“ What makes you so dull this even- 
ing, Harold? I thought from your 
outset that I. should have seen you 
very animated and eloquent to night; 
yet you have proceeded all this way, 
and I have hardly got a word from 
you, except a few surly ayes and noes 
to any attempts at conversation I have 
made. What can your mind be en- 
gaged on? where in this wide crea- 
tion is your fancy wandering ? Is it 
conversant at this moment with grand 
visions of excellence and of wisdom, 
such as this lower world has never 
witnessed ; or is it under a bondage 
unworthy of yourself, now rummaging 
some dirty corner of this vexatious 
scene, and deriving an ignoble interest 
from recollections of happiness or mi- 
sery which your mind was formed 
equally to disregard ?” 

Harold.—“ Your pardon, Reuben, 
my mind has not been badly employ- 
ed. I have been thinking on the vi- 
cissitudes of nature, and of life ; and 
my meditations, though serious, have 
been soothing. You know, my good 
friend, that at this time last year, I 
was in a very different scene ; I saw 
that moon which now rises in such 
glorious splendour to light the weari- 
ed reapers from their harvest labour, 
I saw her. rise where scarce a harvest 
was beheld; I saw her yellow lustre 
diffased*over heathy mountains, and 
deep sunk vallies, streaming upon 
placid. lakes, which, as in innumer- 
able mirrors, reflected her glorious 
aspect, and awe, only tolighten the 
way of the wearied hunter, who, from 

long excursions of an uneculti- 


vated country, thought fondly of the 
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humble mansion where happiness and 
repose awaited him. In these regions 
the season of harvest on the earth was 
hardly to be distinguished; a few 
scanty fields amid long tracts of bar- 
ren land were the only symbols of the 
promise of heaven ; and it was not till 
the leaves at a later period began to 
change their colour, or rustling among 
your feet as you trod the forest path, 
reminded you that the season of na- 
ture’s decay was commenced, that 
my remembered the season so blessed 

y husbandmen and boys, and so pro- 
digal of delight to every heart of sen- 
sibility From this reverie my mind 
was forcibly carried to a representa- 
tion of English landscape at this hap- 
py season ; [ thought that at this mo- 
ment I might have been standing on 
the summit of Malvern Hills; and 
that, instead of meeting you among 
the rocks and romantic scenery of 
Scotland, my eye might have n 
wandering over some ot those southern 
champaigns to which there seems no 
boundary of nature. I thought what a 
picture must have been before me when 
those fields which a few months ago I 
saw covered with one unbroken waste 
ot snow, and which, at a still later pee 
riod, I beheld swimming in all the 
luxuriance of summer and of rich ve- 
getation, were now before me in the 
varied colouring with which the ma- 
turity of nature is dressed. I thought 
I saw the peasantry of Old England 
in their white frocks, and round hats, 
levelling the crops whose first appear 
ance I had marked with such delight, 
and I almost wished that my present 
quiet could be exchanged for one hour, 
in which I might again listen to their 
strange pronunciation, and be divert 
ed with their honest and manly free- 
dom. These, my good Sir, were some 
of the thoughts which passed along 
se mind, and produced the silence of 
which you complain; but other 
changes also pressed forcibly 
my notice, and every thing seemed to 
conspire in lulling me into pensive 
meditation. It is but a few weeks 
since you and I began to meet where 
we met this evening. Twilight did 
not then commence till two hours 
after its present appearance ; the city, 


which is now beginning to be decked 


with lamps and sparkling lights, was 
then at this hour co with the ra- 
diant blaze of the setting sun; and 
that western sky, which new displays 
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the gentle lustre of many a lovely star, 
was decked with clouds which exhi- 
bited the richest tints of heaven! 

splendour, and brought to your min 

and to mine, an image of the islands 
of the blessed. How quickly, yet how 
imperceptibly, does nature change 

In a few weeks hence, these delightful 
evening walks will be precluded by 
darkness and commencing cold ; and 
in but a little longer time, the beau- 
ty of autumn will have disappeared ; 
beaux will appear dressed in great 
coats and mittens, ladies in fur pe- 
lisses and cloth shoes ; cold, cold will 
be the evening sky; and a race of lazy 
acquaintances will have returned to 
the city to disturb the repose which we 
now enjoy, and perhaps to lead us into 
some immoral excesses which we shall 
bitterly repent. I thought of all this, 


- and my mind was sad ; I said, Oh, for 


some magic power to arrest the flight 
of time; Oh! for the security of 
angels that we might preserve our in- 
nocence |” 

 Reuben.—“ Well, I with you, 
that this is a delightful season ; but 
what signifies the pleasure of mere 
passive enjoyment? Let us exercise 
our ingenuity in speculating on this 
—- und let us witness the chanyes 
of the world with the inquisitive cu- 
riosity of philosophers. I wish to 


_ know your opinion, Harold, respect- 


ing the source of that melancholy 
which Autumn generall 
rings. Why is this season so me | 
beloved by all the world? and why 
are the descriptions of it which 
has given so peculiarly pleasing ? To 
myself it appears, that mankind are a 
very giddy and dissipated race ; that 


_ their existence is almost made up of 
_ frivolous pursuits, and vexatious in- 
_ terests; but that they are still con- 


scious of lofty powers, and that any 
thing which forcibly recals them to a 
sense of their own grandeur, and fix- 
es their minds seriously on this idea, 
must be delightful. Now I think, 
that Autumn is, of all the seasons in 
the year, the best fitted for this pur- 


eats there is then, you know, an 


voluntary melancholy pressed upon 


‘the: mind; most giddy mortal 
feels within him something that dis- 


poses him to pensive thought; and 


the same influence of climate which 


-has brought the fields to their high- 
maturity, and has 


to pre- 


parethe fling leaf for the ravaging 
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influence of the breeze which scatters 
it, seems also to affect the constitution 
of man, and by the disposition to sad- 
ness which it produces, to remind 
him, that he also has a perishable 
body, but that he possesses a soul 
which shall flourish and be strong, 
when the sun shall have become dim 
with age, and nature has sunk in 
ears. I think then, that mankind 
ove this season, because it awakens 
thern to a sense of their own grandeur ; 
and that the peculiar emotions which 
it brings, though sad, are yet pleasing, 
because they speak the loftiness of 
the soul which feels them.” 
Harold.— I agree with you exact- 
ly, Reuben. The season is that in 
which the schools dismiss their infant 
care to freedom and rural enjoyment. 
Every citizen who has it in his power 
repairs now to the mansion which he 
calls his country seat; the city is 
thinned of the crowds which lately 
filled it ; and over the face of all the 
land the bounty of Heaven is blessed, 
and the beauty of creation admired 
by thousands, who at every other sea- 
son see no vegetation but that of' their 
geraniums, and know no ens €X- 
cept those which deck their windows. 
1 think, then, that mankind now re- 
pair to the country by such universal 
consent, not merely because the coun- 
try can now most conveniently receive 
thena,—because hunters and dogs can 
traverse fields which have yielded 
their produce, and because farmers de- 
light to have their children to witness 
and to complete the happiness of a 
gathered crop,—but also use the 
season is really the happiest of the year, 
and mankind would have preferred it 
to every other, though no utility or 
convenience had recommended it.” 
The wanderers had proceeded thus 
far in their conversation, when they 
arrived: at the foot of Arthur's Seat. 
Evening had completely fallen, but 
the west hac still some ight clouds 
which served to illumine face of 
theizarth ; and the moon was just be- 


ginning to brighten some fleecy clouds 
which the east. 
** Come,” Reuben, “ let us 


walk along the brow of the ecrog. I 


love the stillness of this hour ; why 
should we hasten to the bustle and 
the filth of the city? Is it not better 
to wander here, and to talk as long as 
Harold. Very well, let us 
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cend; I like this walk myself, and 
the town has no charms for one like 
me, who has seen a good deal of the 
vice and the misery which exist in it, 
end who has learned, by the expe- 
rience of happier joys, to set a proper 
value on innocent enjoyments.” 

Our travellers ascended in silence 
to the summit of the hill, and the city 
ot which they had been talking ap- 
peared at once before and beneath 
them. ‘The sight had a visible effect 
upon the mind of Harold ; he made 
an involuntary pause, his mind seem- 
ed to labour with seme impressive 
conception, and at length, with a rapi- 
dity of utterance which he sometimes 
assumed, and a vehemence of feeling 
to which he was often subject, he thus 
spoke : 

** Look down, Reuben, upon that 
little:spot! Let your eye measure 
the circle which bounds these build- 
ings ; let Edinburgh, and not an inch 
more, be taken into your idea, and then 
think what scenes that little spot has 
witnessed! We look with deep in- 
terest upon any spot where some im- 
portant event has happened, we travel 
many a mile to witness the place where 
a lover wandered, or a soldier. fell,— 
where a villain has committed some 
outrage against heaven and humanity, 
or where the heart of a good man has 
been bitterly wrung by some agony of 
affliction. Lookagain, Reuben, upon 

that spot, that little spot: Of hew 
much misery has it seen the com- 
mencement ! how many minds look 
back to its limits as to the place where 
» innocence was lost, and dishonour be- 
gun, and all the happiness of exist- 
ence surrendered! how many beihgs 
shall yet complain that there they 
were robbed of all that a human mind 
can value, its true happiness; and how 
many of them who have gone to other 
‘regions of this immense creation, to 
other worlds in the infinitude of 
‘space, may not have that spot impres- 
upon their minds, where 
» their degradation commenced ! Is hot 
this .a striking thought? but I cantot 
tell you all that I feel from it; I see 
that were all the spots on this earth 
' to bevestimated only by the important 
events: which have in them, 
ore on which towns have stood 
‘would appear to possess an interest 
which in its full disclosure no human 
heart could dwell upon; and. that 
fields of battle and. scenes of confla- 
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gration, the carnage’ ef a pestilence, 
or the desolation of an earthquake, 
are of little moment when contem- 
plated beside the interesting aspect of 
a crowded population, and the con- 
centrated depravity of human hearts.” 

Reuben.“ Yes, but your thoughts 
are gloomy ; you look only to the bad 
side of things, and you recollect not 
that if towns are so remarkable for 
wickedness, they are as much distin- 
guished for the honours of wisdom, 
the exaltation of virtue, and the kind- 
ness of social feelings. ‘Take but the 
other view of the subject ; this simple, 
and at first sight this least impressive 
contrast ; consider for a moment how 
much happiness there is at this in- 
stant in that little spot. You know 
Cowper's description of the setting in 
of a winter evening, when the candles 
are first lighted; when the shutters 
are fast closed ; when tea and toast 
are placed warm and comtortable upon 
the table, and when thoughtless minds 
and merry faces, collected within the 
saine room, seem to feel a deeper si- 
tisfaction, and to exhibit a more en- 
gaging aspect from the ruddy light 
which has succeeded the darkness ;— 
consider now how many thousands of 
such scenes are at this moment to be 
seen in that little circle, and tell me, 
if some magic power, some Diable 
Boiteaux, could unroof the houses, and 
disclose at once all the happiness and 
all the misery of Edinburgh, all the 
groups of unfortunates, and ali the 
companies of the contented and the 
merry,—would you not be unable to 
say whether you should feel most 
strongly the unhappiness of the one 
view, or the satistaction of the other ? 
and would you not confess, that if 
towns are so distinguished for what is 
bad, they are as much to be admired 
for what is good ?” 

Harold.—“ In truth, Reuben, you 
are right there. ‘Thus it is to consi- 
der both sides of a subject ; and thus 
it is that an enlarged mind resists im- 
pressions and mistakes which bring 
misery to one less informed.” 

_ Our wanderers had now descended 
the hill. ‘hey had the dou- 
ble stile which leads to the Echoing 
Rock ; the cows were lying in happy 
repose, chewing the a and exhibit- 
ing every appearance rfect enjoy- 
ment ; a thousand butterflies 
were traversing the air; on this side 
and on that were some pairs of happy 
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lovers, clambering among the rocks, 
or moving slowly over the field ; eve- 
ry thing wore the appearance of hap- 
pincss. A group of young men were 
collected about the Echoing Rock, 
and were amusing themselves with 
the echo, which the distant hills re- 
turned to the notes of one of their 
number, who enchantingly played, 
** QO wat ye wha’s in yon town.” 
Every thing convinced Harold, that 
Reuben’s observations were. most con- 
tormable to truth; his mind shook 
off the gloom which it had collected 
on the summit of the hill he had left; 
and passing with a very common ra- 
pidity trom a state of unusual se- 
riousness to a state of unbounded 
mirih, he seemed disposed for nothing 
but laughing and joking, for making 
puns und telling droll stories. In this 
manner the two friends passed through 
the southern suburbs of the city, but 
the subject of their late discourse had 
not yet been effuced from the mind of 
Reuben, and every thing afforded him 
some illustration of his opinions. 

Look now,” said he, at the 


- multitudes who are here passing back- 


wards and forwards ; reflection may 
tell you, that many of them are miser- 
able ; but is not the general appear- 
ance that of a multitude who are busy 
and pleased? See how cheerful the 
shops look ; what a glory these light- 
ed candles and sparkling lamps seem 
to diffuse over every distinct habita- 
tion ; hear that piano accompanied by 
the voice of a young lady ; how cheer- 
ful, how interesting is the sound !” 

~ You are quite right,” said Ha- 
rold ; ‘* when I am again disposed to 
be sad and dissatisfied, I will think of 
these things ; I will henceforth dwell 
only on pictures of happiness, and I 
will always act upon the opinion, that 
it depends entirely upon the character 
ot our own meditations, whether we 
are cheerful or melancholy. But 
come now, Reuben, let us go and see 
Joseph ; his class dismisses about this 
time, and I am disposed for bread and 
cheese. Joseph, moreover, is learning 
to smoke; he has quantities of broad- 
cut and clean pipes constantly by 
him, and I think that having been so 
very serious and wise all night, we 
may now, like the persons of olden 
time, smoke our pipes with glad- 
ness, and drink our ale with a merry 
heart.” 


Joseph had no remains of philoso- 
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phic sadness about him ; he had f- 
nished the labours of a well-spent day, 
and he expected to pass the morrow 
in leisure and happiness ; he was glad, 
therefore, when Ee saw the faces of 
his friends, and he concluded an a- 
greement with them to go to the 
shore and bathe next day. The table 
was spread. On the one side of the 
chimney sat Joseph, on the other 
Harold in a two armed chair. Reu- 
ben took his seat exactly opposite the 
fire-place, and Sandy, who was also 
present, occupied the vacant space. 
But come now, ye goddesses of fun 
and frolic, ye powers that preside over 
tobacco-smokers, and ye fluttering 
genii, that delight in the savour of 
wholesome ale, assist me to tell of all 
the glories of that merry night! Ha- 
rold was sending the fumes of his 
pipe, in fragrant wreaths of no com- 
mon magnitude, through the room, 
Joseph was primming his mouth, 
while his stomach almost revolted at 
his first attempts ; Reuben, with his 
swarthy visage, looked through the 
dusky cleud of tobacco-smoke, like 
some half-discovered highland ghost 
upon the hills of mist ; Sandy sat 
exhibiting a face in which seriousness 
and fun seemed striving for the mas- 
tery ; while jests and stories, theatric 
starts, and jocund exclamations, pro- 
ceeded from one or other of the com- 
pany, as the spirit of jovial joy dic- 
tated. At last, Reuben’s glee burst 
all the bounds of moderation ; he be- 
gan with a languishing air, and a 
twirliwa’ voice to chaunt, “ Here’s a 
health to ane I love dear ;” and the . 
next moment turning to Harold, he 

cried, “ Lay by that whiffing ma- 

chine, by Jove, and give us a song.” 

Harold insisted on having his pipe 

done first, but another draught or 

two made the pipe whistle in his 

mouth, and Harold, at the same mo- 

ment drawing through its tube a 

mouthful of hot sparks, he leaped up 


_in a passion, threatened to dash his 


pipe in a thousand pieces, and would 
actually have done so, had not Joseph 


pleaded his right of preservation, as 
the pipe had cost him a halfpenny. 
Harold yielded, and again becoming 


patient and peaceable, he thus began, 
“Oh moMhari luoaugh,” &c. Harold 
sung with great vigour, though his 
eyes were shut. Reuben every now and 

n lent a hideous roar to assist his 


high notes; and high notes, indeed, 
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Reuben never could hear without 
giving his assistance. Sandy crooned 
alow bass, which had neither time, 
measure, nor melody. Joseph, every 
other minute, was poking Harold’s 
nose with the narrow end of his 
pipe, that Harold might open his 
eyes in surprise, and start up when 
he saw the danger of being stab- 
bed through the cheek-bone. Joseph 
laughed in a suffocated tone at his 
own drollery, while his eyes betray- 
ing the fulness of his heart, poured 
streams of crystal tears, which al- 
most dimmed his sight. But think 
not, thou that perusest this, that Jo- 
seph was given to weeping. No, Jo- 
seph was a Dominie ; and who has 
not read the Dominie of Wordsworth, 


‘The sighs which Joseph heaved were 
sighs 

Of one tired out with fun and madness, 

The tears which came to Joseph’s eyes, 

Were tears of joy, the oil of gladness.” 


At this moment the sound of 
footsteps was heard, with the rat- 
tat-tat of a cane, upon the stairs. 
A stranger might have thought that 
something uncanny” was 
but every one present knew the we 
come sign, and a jovial cry of gratula- 
tion proceeded from every voice. The 
door flew open,—it was Peter. He 
flung his stick and hat into a corner, 
and drew in a seat between Reuben and 
Harold. Now-Peter had just come 
trom reading Spenser ; his complex- 
ion was of that kind which betokens 
sensibility and delicacy ; every per- 
son indeed acknowledged, that his 
looks did not belie his heart ; and as 
the calm satisfaction of a heart melt- 
ing with tenderness, has no sympathy 
with boisterous mirth, every 
became softened, and 
, the loud roar of jovial fellowship 

yielded to the chaste delights of sooth- 
ing conversation. Peter sung a song 
he had just made or translated, be- 
ginning, ‘‘ O fresh is the breeze,” &c. 
The company applauded ; somesighed, 
and some hoped. They agreed to meet 
again, and be happy to-morrow ; and 
wishing each other a good night, they 
departed to their several homes. And 
30, my foliosheet being now exhausted, 
I also bid good night and joy be with 
you. Y ours, H. M. I, 

Edinburgh, Sept. 12, 180". 
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TRAVELS IN ENGLAND IN 1641. 
(Continued from Page 12.) 

In recurring to the memorable cm- 
bassy of M. de la Ferté Imbaut, Ma- 
rischal of France, 1641, the following 
account is given of the first audicnee. 

** The king was under a canopy of 
a rich structure, attended by the 
Dukes of Richmond and Bucking- 
ham, the Marquis of Hamilton, the 
Earls of Arundel, Northumberland, 
Pembroke, and other lords of his 
court, all arranged according to their 
offices or birth. 

* On the left hand was the Queen, 
with the little Princess Mary, recent- 
ly espoused by the young Prince of 
Orange, accompanied by the Duchess 
of Richmond, Countesses of Digby, 
Carlisle, Caernarvon, Craff; (Craw- 
ford?) Harisson, and other ladies of 
her chamber, who appeared that day 
with all the pomp, splendour, and 
beauty of England. 

“At first we entered with some 
haste and confusion, which suflicient- 
ly declared us to be quick French- 
men, ( faisoit assez connoitre la promp- 
titude du Francois,) but we after- 
wards, with great modesty, opened to 
right and left, to make way for his 
Excellency, who, after having made 
three reverences to their Majesties, at 
three distances, presented his dis- 
patches with a gravity which drew 
upon him all the eyes of this august 
assembly. 

complimented their Majes- 
ties on the part of his master, for half 
an hour, with so much politeness and 
gallantry, mixed witha certain natural 
gaiety, that he was regarded as much 
as a skilful courtier, as he is a great 
leader in war. 

** He afterwards presented us each 
in order to kiss their Majesties’ hands, 
We then retired with somewhat less 
confusion than before, into an anti- 
chamber, where eighteen huge flag- 
gous of Spanish wine, in battle array, 

efied our attacks, according to the 
good custom of the country. The 
season inviting us to drink, we en- 


* It may not be unnecessary to remind 
the reader, that, upon the suppression of 
the dignity of Constable, the Marshals of 
France are r as the first men in the 
kingdom after the princes of the blood, and 
far superior to Dukes. In French it is 
Monsieur le Duc, but Monseigneur le Ma- 
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deavoured to shew those noble wine- 
bibbers that we acquit ourselves of 
that duty with less noise, and more 
truth, than any nation in Europe, 
and that we are rivals even in this 
kind of glory. 

“We then departed, each agitated 
with different thoughts ; and for my 

, 1 must confess, that I must have 

n insensible not to have been af- 
fected for more than that day with 
the sight of so many pretty faces, 
though in so sacred and majestic a 
presence. 

*“* On the day after, his Excellency 
having been visited by the ambassa- 
dors of our allies, proceeded to a pub- 
lic audience of the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of York, and entertained 
these royal children a long time with 
stories of the little amusements of our 
Dauphin and the Duke of Anjou, 
with which they remained highly 
delighted. They are two handsome. 
little princes, who seem to shew, by 
their good mien, and infantine cour- 
age, at they will one day reestablish 
the honour and glory of a throne 
which the insolence of a mutinous 
populace has dared to shake. 

** Soon after, we proceeded to So- 
merset House, the residence of the 
Princess, where that budding beauty, 
crowned with extraordinary and win- 
ning modesty, displayed qualities 
rarely possessed, by her able and quick 
answers. She has so much fire and 
sweetness in her eyes, and so much 
chat she is easily distinguishable 
from the young ladies of her cham- 


** Next day his Excellency render- 
ed some private visits with little train 
or noise, and gave the afternoon to the 
Queen mother, * who had sent her 
coaches and gentlemen, or indeed one 
of each, in no good plight. We found 
her in her chamber, seated in a chair 
of black velvet, with as much majes- 
ty and Varro of mind as if she 
were sti 1 giving orders for the march 
of a powerful army, or for a magnifi- 
cent tournament. She was chatting 
with Lady Le Coigneux, or rather 
reading in that fair face what she had 
been herself formerly, with thoughts 
that might humble the proudest spi- 
rits, for wide is the difference hetween 
her past and present days ! 


* Mary of Medicis, She died at Brus- 
sets in Judy 1643. 
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ety, though checked by prudence, 


[Nor. 


‘* Nevertheless, she seemed highly 
pleased with a duty so little expect- 
ed, * and to be delighted with the 
nurnerous tales his Excellency repeat. 
ed concerning her grandsons, the hope 
of France. She remained standing a 
whole half hour, at the age of sixty- 
eight years, with as much ease and 
gaicty as if she had just received the 
news of a general pacification. 

** We afterwards visited such Lords 
of the Court.as their charges oblige to 
remain near the King’s person, the 
greater part having retired, in com. 
plaisance to the Parliament, whose 
insolence and credit were arrived at 
such a pitch, as to give laws to their 
master, to secure his person, and all 
the royal family, and to declare guilty 
of high treason those who even seem- 
ed to support the justice of his cause, 
and all this with a success that has 
astonished all Europe. 

“TI need not repeat how the royal 
family has been treated for six months 
at Whitehall, ( Ouestal,) without 
daring to leave it, nor its sufferings, 
from the menaces of a seditious cabal, 
nor its forbearance, amidst a thou- 
sand gibes of a Lower Chamber, com- 
posed of coblers and leather-cutters, 
who, under the pretence of the pub- 
lic weal, and of the preservation of 
the ancient laws of the State, sport 
with the lives and fortunes of all that 
is powerful in the kingdom. Nor 
shall I speak to you of the cruel af- 
fronts and alarms given every moment 
to so many poor Catholics, nor the 
injuries offered to a nation which is 
never assailed without cause of re- 
pentance. Suffice it to say, that our 
arrival dispersed those bad reports, 
reassured the Catholics, and gave oc- 
casion to those brutal souls to remem- 
ber, that their: Queen, a great and 
virtuous princess, has a brother who 
knows how to punish as well as to 


pardon. 
An so marked and dis- 
tinguished, made them think of their 


consciences, if this mob of natural 
enemies to good order and the crown 
car have any, and forced them to pro- 
ceed with more coolness than before, 
for a fortnight has elapsed without any 


(To be continued: ) 


" Itwas at the ziak of offending. the 
placable Richelieu. 
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SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH SCENERY 
AND MANNERS. 


6 Continued from page 239. ) 
Description of a Penny-Wedding. 
. MR EDITOR, 


In my last I promised you the 
pleasure of witnessing a country pen- 
ny-wedding, but, upon reflecting that 
this would occupy nearly a week, I 
have taken it for granted that you 
will accept ofa plain and faithful nar- 
rative from one who has ‘‘ mingled in 
the mirthful throng,” participating in 
their pleasures and follies ; in the hey- 
day ef youth laughing with them, and 
now,.in the wane of life, contenting 
himself with alternately smiling and 
sighing at the recollection. 

There is, perbepe, no action of their 
lives in which the prince and the pea- 
sant are more dissimilar, than in their 
different modes of courtship ; and it 
must be admitted, that, on the score 
of prudence, the balance obviously 
preponderates in favour of the peasant. 
With the prince, a matrimonial alli- 
ance is. not an affair of the heart, but of 
state-policy. Not so with the peasant ; 
having no right to claim an alliance 
with wealth or high birth, he seldom 
seeks after either ; but he is generail 
careful that his future partner sha 
be “an honest man’s bairn’, one of 
whose relations he will have no cause 
to be ashamed ; he pays his addresses 
in propria persona, and presses his 
suit with an ardour which sparkles in 
his eyes, and, tingles in every nerve. 
Were he to court his Dulcinea b 
proxy, she would spurn his offer wit 
contempt, as that of a mean, spiritless, 
** cauldrife wooer,” unworthy of her 
regard, and incapable of making ¢ither 
a kind or respectable husband. 

Most commonly the match is fingl- 
arranged between the parties before 

€ parents, know any thing of the 
matter, except what they may have 
‘Suspected from the stolen glances and 
© gloamin”, whispers” of the fond 
Anamoratas, who meet often in secret, 
the one:to. declare, and the other to 
hears the ten times told, but still de- 
Aightfnl talesfor the dignity of the 
not..be compromised by a 

early,consent. In due time, a 

formal communication is made by the 

lover to. the girl's father, prelimina- 

Ties are Settled, and a definitive treaty 

_, $00n takes place, which is easily rati- 

is no dowry to be stipu- 
L. 11. | 
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lated, nor jointure to be fixed ; neither 
of the parties has, therefore, a sine 
qua non to insist upon, the terms be~ 
ing, in general, the uti possedetis. 
When the house is furnished, and the 
** lassie’s providing” ready, no farther 
delay takes place, unless it should so 
happen that the month of May inter- 
vene, which, among the vulgar, is 
reckoned ominous to marriage, or may 
rather be considered as obliterated 
from the calendar of Hymen. 

One is not a little surprised to find 
this genial month, otherwise so much 
the delight of all ranks, and a favour- 
ite theme for rural poets, reckoned so 
unpropitious to love. Of this frei I 
have never been able to trace the ori- 
gin ; to many inquiries for the rea-~ 
son, the general answer was, “ be- 
cause it is unlucky ;” but my respon 
dents were unable to give a why ora 
wherefore. 'The best account I could 
ever obtain, was from the old woman 
mentioned in my first letter, and 
whose name was Lizzie * * * * * (I 
mention this, because there may be 
occasion for referring to her authority 
in future.) 

Among Lizzie’s remarkable stories, 
she told of a couple, whose eagerness 
to run their necks into the matrimo- 
nial noose, would not allow the un- 
lucky month of May te pass over ; 
the bride’s mother, with tears in her 
eyes, begged of her not to take so rash 
and unprecedented a step; she re- 
monstrated with the bridegroom ; and 
finding all her eloquence jgeffectual, 
concluded by telling them, that she 
had now done her duty, and the con- 
sequences must be upon their own 
heads. Opposition in this case, as in 
many others, only rendered both more 
obstinate, and the result was, as 


Lizzie said, they did that rashly 


which they rued at leisure. “s 

On the eve of her 5 rm wed- 
ding-day, the bride dreamed that .a 
wee wee man, clad in green, with long 
yellow hair, and mounted on a beau- 
tiful white horse, with silver bells at 
his mane, rode up to. her just as she 
was crossing the threshold. of her fa- 


ther’s door, on her way to be married, 


and invited her to ag him, and he 
would make her a . Upon her re- 
fusal, he threatened, her, saying she 
would: repent:it. However, he still 
lingered, and eptgeated her to change 
her resolution, and. finding she was 
inflexible, he- ae shake of her 
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hand, which, having given him, he 
then solicited the pleasure of a kiss at 
parting ; he smiled so, graciously, that 
she could not refuse him so trivial a 
tavour ; besides, afier he had shaken 
hands with her, she felt so strangely, 
that, had he again asked her, she 
would have accompanied him; but 
when he approached to salute her, his 
breath was hot as a burning flame, 
she hastily turned away her face,—he 
rudely snatched the once proffered 
embrace, bit her lip till the blood fell 
on her bosom, touched her right eye 
with: his finger, which caused it to 
smart exceedingly, and spurring his 
steed, vanished in a moment. She 
awoke in great alarm, and found 
that her eye was bloodshot, and her 
lip bleeding profusely. When be- 
ginnine to dress in her wedding- 
clothes, she put the wrong side of her 
petticoat foremost ; in lacing her stays, 
the lace broke three several times, and 
about two hours after, again snapped, 
with a noise that made those. who 
were seated beside her start from their 
sec; when about to put on her 
gloves, it was oat that they 
were both for the left hand; and in 
walking to church, her apron-strings 
loosed, and it fell in the path before 
her. Upon standing up before the 
minister, and when about to join 
hands, she forgot to take off her glove, 
and the bridegroom took her right 
hand with his left; coming out, she 
dropped one of her garters on the 
threshold, where she had stumbled at 
her entrance. When she arrived at 
the door of her tuture residence, the 
apparition who had frightened her so 
much in her sleep, came up at full 
gallop, dressed exactly as before, cros- 
sel through between her and the 
bridegrooin’s mother, who was stretch- 
ing out her hand to receive and wel- 
come her daughter-in-law ; checkin 

his horse, he “ grinned horrible a 
ghastly sinile’ upon the bride, and 
disappeared with the velocity of light- 
ning. ‘This apparition was seen by 
nobody sort the bride, and by her 
only with ight eye, which he 
had touched on the preceding night. 
She dropped down in a swoon, to the 
great alarm of the company, who 
could form no conjecture of the 
cause. ‘The festivities of the day, al- 
though interrupted, were resumed on 


her recovery. When put to bed with , 


her brid 


egroom, y had she fal- 
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len asleep, when this intruder repeat- 
ed his visit, rudely snatched another 
embrace, and again bit her lip, which 
was bleeding afresh in the morning. 
This visit was repeated every Thurs- 
day evening, (the day on which she 
was married,) till both husband and 
wife became mopish and melancholy 
from the contiauance of these noctur- 
nal visitations. The circumstance 
being related to their friends, a con- 
vocation was immediately held, con- 
sisting of the bride’s mother, and all 
the canny wives in the village. Her 
mother declared that it was all owing 
to “‘ the reckless gawkie hersel, wha 
would be married in May, but as she 
has brewed she must now drink,” for 
the decrees of fate could not be alter- 
ed. Upon hearing this, an old grey 
headed grannie proposed the perform- 
ance of certain curious exorcisms, of 
which I shall not detail the particu- 
lars. The hoary sybil’s advice was 
followed,—the spell was dissolved ; 
her unwelcome visitor appeared no 
more ; she soon recovered her wonted 
cheerfulness, and in nine months af- 
ter became the happy mother of 
twins, one of whom had the mark of 
a spot of blood on her lip, and the 
other a blood-shot eye, both of which 
continued through life. Hence, said 
my garrulous informer, young folk 
should beware not to run _ headlong 
into danger ; they do not know the 
mysteries of nature, and times and 
seasons that are not canny. 

I have heard it also said by the old 
women, that both fairies and witches 
have more influence, and take a great- 
er delight in playing their pranks in 
the month of May, than in any other 
season ; the fairies holding their revels 
after evening twilight, and the witches 
generally early in the morning, but 
always disappearing before sunrise. 
Some freiés and superstitions, con- 
nected with these opinions, shall be 
related afterwards. It may, however, 
be noticed here, that as a woman will 
not marry in May, neither will she 
spean (wean) her child in that month. 
Perhaps both these fretts have originat- 
ed in some superstition long since for- 
gotten, and the practice, like many 
other absurdities, is continued, be~ 
eause it has so long been customary. 

When acouple are to marry, 
first _~ procedure is for the bride- 
groomh, accompanied by the bride's 
father, and a few friends, to wait up- 
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on the session-clerk for the purpose of 
getting the banns published, accordin 
to the rules of the kirk; on whic 
occasion a small and fixed sum is paid 
to the poor’s fund, also a fee to the 
session-clerk. This always takes 
place on a Saturday evening, and is 
termed the contract night ; they com- 
monly adjourn to the village alehouse, 
where they draw corks, and crack 
jokes, till a late hour, and often (if 
the bridegroom is what they term a 
gude fallow ) till they are a’ blind fu.’ 
If the parties are rigid Presbyterians, 
the Westminster Confession of Faith 
must not be deviated from, either in 
doctrine or discipline ; consequently, 
the banns are published three several 
Sundays, and the nuptials take place 
in the week after the last proclama- 
tion. On this subject some of the 
laity seem to be more rigid in their 
adherence to the forms of their ances- 
tors than the clergy ; as the practice 
of the kirk allows the banns to be 
thrice published on one day, and the 

ties married next morning, if so 
inclined ; but for this indulgence and 
deviation extra fees must be paid both 
to the poor’s fund and the. session- 
clerk. 

From the contract night to the af- 
ternoon of the Sunday after their 
marriage, the parties are termed bride 
and bridegroom, and, during this pe- 
riod, neither must attend either wed- 
— or funeral, or the consequences 
will be in the former case, that their 
first-born child will break Diana's 
pales ;” and in the latter, neyer be 
married. I have seen several instan- 
ces where the old folks predicted the 
consequences to such as were born 
under these circumstances, and which 
were afterwards fulfilled. It seems 
probable that the parties believing 
themselves under a spell, deemed it 
useless to struggle against their des- 
tiny, and thus were the cause of the 
prediction being fulfilled. 

About this time the bride appoints 
her two bride-maids, and the Pride 
groom two male attendants, termed 
ex oficio * allekays ;” the derivation 
of the title I cannot determine. 

. Jt would not, perhaps, be easy to 
ascertain the particular period when 
penny-weddings were first introduced 
into Scotland ; from many of our old 

the practice seems to have 
been of pretty long standing, and I 
am inclined to believe was first adopt- 
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ed for a very benevolent purpose. 
Money was then scarce, and, corapar- 
ed with our times, few of the luxuries 
or even the conveniences of' lite were 
enjoyed by the common people. When 
a young couple in the lower rank of 
society married, they were often, in 
the dialect of the country, but bauchly 
provided ; hence their friends and 
neighbours met together, dined, drank, 
and made merry, each contributing a 
small sum tor his entertainment, the 
aggregate of which, after discharging 
the expences incurred, left a surplus 
for the young couple to assist in fur- 
nishing their house. Exciusive of 
this, it was then the custom for their 
neighbours to wait upon them in the 
morning, every one with a gift of some 
article necessary in the way of house- 
keeping. See Ramsay’s Additions to 
King James’ Christ's Kirk on the 
Green. 

The wedding generally takes place 
on Thursday, or Friday at latest. 
During the week before, the bride 
and bridegroom are employed in ca’ing: 
their fowk, (inviting the guests to the 
wedding.) This is a fatiguing office, 
for the number invited is seldom less 


than one hundred, generally two. I - 


have been at a penny-wedding where 
four hundreé dined at the first table. 


In a country place, many of these live . 


far distant from each other; and it 
would be considered as a mark of dis- 
respect not to be invited at their own 
dwelling-place by the bride or bride- 
groom in person, and the invitations 
are all expected in the course of the 
week before the wedding takes place ; 
it is also the custom to set victuals be= 
fore them, in every house they enter. 
One day of this week is devoted to 
the purpose of the bride and bride- 
groom accompanying each other to 
the nearest market-town to buy their 
braw things, (gloves, ribbons, &c.) 
The next and important week com= 
mences with catering ; and bread, 
beef, beer, rum, &c. are laid in, suf- 
ficient for the oceasion. All the 
plates, caps, cutties, and wooden 
trenchers, in the neighbourhood, are 
put in requisition ;—to provide knives 
and forks would vm a hopeless task, 
the guests are, therefore, expected to 
fetch them im their pockets. 

The eve of the wedding-day is 
termed the feet-washing,—when a 
party of the neighbours of the bride 
and bridegroom assemble at their re« 
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spective homes; atub of water is 
brought, into which the feet of the 
party are placed, and a small piece of 
silver or copper money dropped into 
the water; but at this moment one of 
the company generally tosses in a 
handful ef soot, by-which the water 
is completely blackened ; a most eager 
and ludicrous scramble now takes 
place among the lads and lasses, striv- 
ing who shall get the piece of money, 
yushing, shoving, and splashing a- 
ove the elbows ; tor the lucky find- 
er is to be first married of the com- 
ny. <A second and more cleanly ab- 
uiion takes place; they then eat and 
drink, perhaps dance, as a prelude to 
the still more important festivities of 
the following day. 

‘The nuptial ceremony is sometimes 
previously performed, but most com- 
moniy on the wedding-day, in which 
case. as the parties have sometimes a 
good way to walk to the kirk, the 
guests assemble early in the forenoon, 
particularly the bride’s, as they are 
treated with a collation before start- 
ing. LDvring this repast, a couple 
of envoys (Scot. sends) arrive from the 
bridegroom, who lead the bride to the 
temple of Hymen, she having, on 
their arrival, presented each with a 

air of gloves, and her maids tie a 

lue ribbon in the breast of their coats, 
as the insignia of their order. She is 
accompanied to the kirk by at least all 
the youthful part of her guests, one or 
more fiddlers playing appropriate tunes ; 
and must not look behind her on the 
journey. 

Great attention is paid to the et 
foot, that is, the first person who hap- 
pens to meet them ; and if such per- 
son does not voluntarily offer to 
back with them, they are generally 
compelled to do so. A man on horse= 
back is reckoned very. lucky, and a 
bare-fvoted woman almost as bad as a 
witch. Should a hare cross the road 
before the bride, it is ominous, but a 
toad crawling over the path she has to 
_ is a good omen; a magpie on 

ight crossing the way from right to 
left, or, as some say, contrary to the 
sun, is the harbinger of bad luck, but 
if vice versa, is reckoned harmless; 
horned cattle are inauspicious to the 
bridegroom, and a yeld cow (not giving 
milk) to the bride. I have repeated- 
ly heard the tollowing rhymes, on the 
occasions to which they refer : 


[Nov. 
West wind to the bairn 
Whan ga’an for its name ; 
An’ rain to the corpse 
Carried to its lang hame. 
A bonnie blue -ky 
To welcome the bride, 
As she gangs to the kirk, 
Wi’ the sun on hier side. 


Apprehensions are sometimes en- 
tertained, that witches, by their in- 
cantations, may cast i// upon the 
couple, particularly the bridegroom, 
if the bride has a rival. ‘To counters 
act these spells, it is sometimes the 
practice for the bridegroom to kiss 
the bride immediately after the minis- 
ter has declared them married per- 
sons. More strange and mysterious 
counterspells are often talked of, and 
I believe have been practised; but 
the relation of them may be consider- 
ed as ‘* more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.” 

If the bride and bridegroom reside 
in different parishes, the marriage ce- 
remony always takes place in that of 
the bride; and, in that case, the 
school-boys of the parish claim a small 
fine from the bridegroom to purchase 
a foot-ball. The boys are usually in 
waiting in the kirk-yard, or at the 
gate ; a couple of’ shillings or so will 
generally satisfy them, but if their 
claim is refused, they become rather 
troublesome. I once saw the demand 
made, and after no small altercation, 
the parsimonious bridegroom threw 
them a few coppers, upon which they 
opened like a pack of hounds, bawling 
and huzzaing ‘ the twopenny bride !” 
after which they sisted the party 
with mud, filth, and such harmless 
missiles as were within reach, till one 
of the company, with less avarice, and 
more prudence than the bridegroom, 
satisfied their demands, when they de- 
parted with three cheers. 

The company, upon leaving the 
kirk, take the road to the bride- 
groom’s ; if any are upon horseback, 
they start for what is called riding the 
broose, that is, a race who shall first 
arrive at his door; and as their eques- 


‘trian accoutrements are sometimes 


none of the best, some tumbles, and 
laughable incidents occur, and occa- 
sionally a serious accident will happen. 
A few fleet young fellows also start on 
foot in a similarcontest. The victors 
meed of honour isa pair of gloves, 
and the privilege of kissing the bride, 
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who is now led home by the allekays, 
her maids having previously decorat- 
ed the breast of their coats with a red 
ribbon, the badge of cffice. 

The bridegroom is, in like manner, 
escorted, or rather led by the two 
bride-maids, and this ceremony is 
never dispensed with, whatever be 
the distance. When arrived within 
a short distance of home, there are 
always some young men and boys se- 
creted behind hedges, or 
whatever may screen them irom ob- 
servation, who pop off their rusty 
muskets when least expected, as a few 
de joye. When they reach the bride- 
groom’s door, the bride is met by his 
mother, or one deputed to fill her 

lace; some cakes of shorthread are 

roken over the bride’s head, and dis- 
tributed among the spectators; this is 
most anxiously sought after, and, if 
the company is large, it is a peculiar 
favour to obtain the smallest crumb 
of this cake, which is known by the 
name of dreaming bread, as it pos- 
sesses the talismanic virtue of favour- 
ing such as lay it below their pillow 
with a nocturnal vision of their fu- 
ture partner for life. ‘The same wo- 
man who received the bride at the 
door, now leads her across the floor 
to the fire-side, lifts the tongs, and 
puts them into the hands of their new 
mistress ; doubtless implying, that the 
house is now hers, as earth and stone 
are the symbols of ssion, when 
seisin is taken of lands or tenements. 

The company now sit down to din- 
ner, the table having been previously 
arranged. If the weather will per- 
mit, this feast is always enjoyed, in 
the open air, on the village green or a 
lea rig ; in summer this is exceeding- 
ly pleasant, and may truly be termed 
ro champetre. The table is form- 

of wooden planks, borne up by 
sods, and covered with webs of coarse 
linen cloth, the seats for the company 
being reared in a similar manner. 
The bride is seated at the upper end 
of the table, supported by the two al- 
lekays. The bridegroom is bustling 
about, bearing meat and drink to the 
company, the principal charge of the 
dinner belonging to one named mas- 
ter of the household, — a re- 
spectable farmer in the neighbour- 
hood. Excellent broth, and beef 
boiled and roasted, are placed before 
the company; the broth is in large 
wooden dishes, set at regular dis- 
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tances, and as many eat from one 
dish as can reach it with the aid of a 
long spoon. ‘The beet’ is placed in the 
same way, but at still greater dis- 
tances ; one procures a large slice 
from the mess, and, producing “a 
faulding jocteleg” from his pocket, 
cuts the meat in pieces on a wooden 
trencher for those around him. Beer 
flows in abundance, and in this way 
the company make a very comfortable 
and substantial dinner. <A dram is 
afterwards offered to every individual, 
and cheese concludes the entertain- 
ment. ‘The master of the household 
now collects the dinner lawin, com- 
monly one shilling, from each ; but a 
larger sum is never refused if offered. 
After which one of the office-bearers 
collects for the musicians, at the plea- 
sure of the company. Every one is 
now at liberty to depart, although it 
is not expected that any will avail 
themselves of this privilege. 

Now may be seen from a dozen to 
a score of mendicant gypsies of both 
sexes, or tinkers, as they are termed 
here ; they are always supplied with 
meat and drink, often getting intoxi- 
cated, and quarrelling among them- 
selves. During the afternoon they 
are attentively observing the different 
groups of lads and lasses, and are a- 
cute in discerning their private walks 
and secret attachments. Some weeks 
after they come round in a different 
costume, professing to be fortune-tel- 
lers, artfully unfolding what they had 
before discovered, and also leading 
their simple and credulous votarics 
still farther to disclose their own se« 
crets, till they obtain almost unlimit« 
ed credit for divination and soothsay~ 
ing. ‘There are not wanting instances 
within my recollection, of both youn 
men and women in the neighbourh 
disguising themselves as gypsies, and 
attending a wedding in the midst of 
their own acquaintance, partly for a 
frolic, but principally to watch the 
motion of the object of their affec- 
tions, who attended the wedding un-« 
conscious of their presence. 

Dancing now begins in good ear- 
nest ; if the company is small, or the 
room (which is generally a barn) com-~ 
modious and extensive, it is all under 
one roof, but it is very common ta 
have two or three dancing rooms, and 
these often at a considerable distance 
from each other. The ball is opened 


by the bridegroom, bride, ide« 
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maids and allekays, and afterwards 
continued by the company. Very lit- 
tle “dancing by the book” takes 
place, nor have they minuets, horn- 
pipes, and country-dances ; Scots 
reels and strathspeys are more conge- 
nial to their habits, and serve suffi- 
ciently to “ put life and mettle in 
their heels.” 

The bridegroom’s house, and such 
other accommodations as can be pro- 
cured, are appropriated for drinking ; 
the liquor is commonly rum, sold in 
bottles, with a proportionate quantity 
of sugar, (and it is from this that any 
profit to the bridegroom arises.) It 
is diluted into toddy, commonly in a 
milk cogue. Husbands and wives, 
lads and lasses, sit promiscuously. 
The men bring in the women, who, 
after tasting very sparingly, sit a little, 
and retire, that their places may be 
occupied by a fresh levy. The young 
men also relieve each other at their 
separate parts of dancing and drink- 
ing alternately. It is the duty of the 
allekays to keep the company together 
as long as possible, and particularly 
not to let the lasses depart, as their 
magnetic attractions are sufficient to 
retain the beaux. 

About the “ noon of night” the 
bride is put to bed by her maids, in 
the presence of as many spectators as 
the bed-room will contain, pressing, 
squeezing, standing upon tip-toe, and 
peeping over each other’s heads, for a 
glance of the blushing fair, who 
throws the stocking from her left leg 
over the right shoulder, and the per- 
son on whom it falls is to be first 
married. ‘Thus Ramsay,— 7 


“* The bride was now laid in her bed, 
Her left leg hose was flung, 
And Geordie Gibb was fidgin’ fain, 
Because it hit Jane Gunn.” 
The bridegroom is placed beside her 
with all convenient speed, the healths 
of both are drunk by all present, and 
many jests and freedoms of speech 
pass on the occasion ; nor are there 
sometimes wanting feats of practical 
waggery, to the no smal] disturhance 
of the new married pair, and the bois- 


_ terous entertainment of the lovers of 


rustic jocularity. 

Now is the time when good hu- 
mour, mirth, and rural courtship, are 
in their zenith ; lads and lasses still 
tripping it “on the light fantastic 
toe“ in the barn ; in one corner, seat- 


[Nor. 
“ among the straw, are a loving cou- 
pies 


** More fond and billing 
Than William and Mary on a shilling.” 


All around the benches every girl is 
encircled by the protecting arm of 
some adoring rustic. There steals out 
a pair to take their secret crack under 
the elder bush, “‘ alone by the light 
of the moon.” The lasses begin to 
drop off, every one being accompanied 
home by some guardian swain. 

The morning sun shines upon man 
a dull languid eye and drowsy wee | 
but a joyous afternoon is still awaiting 
them, for the day after the wedding 
is the infare,—a phrase of which I 
have sought in vain for the etymology. 
This may be considered a second edi- 
tion of yesterday, only the company is 
less numerous, and the dinner is com- 
monly the scraps that were left at the 
wedding-feast. On this occasion every 
one of both sexes who has a change of 
dress appears in a garb different from 
that worn on the preceding day. The 
guests now assembled are better ac- 
quainted with each other, and this so- 
ciety, with less show, has probably 
more zest. Matrons and grandmo- 
thers now mingle in the dance, to the 
tunes of “ the Dusty Miller,” “‘ Bob 
at the bowster,” &c. while the cadgie 
cavles call to their recollection “‘ t 
days o’ langsyne.” Drinking and 
dancing continue throughout the af- 
ternoon and evening, as hefore de~ 
scribed. 

On Sunday comes the kirking, the 
bride and bridegroom, attended b 
their office-bearers, as also the lads 
and lasses of the village, walk to the 
kirk, seat themselves in a body, and, 
after service, the parishioners rank up 
in the kirk-yard to see them pass. 
They dine at the bridegroom’s, and, 
after dinner, ‘the right hand allekay 
generally reads a chapter of the New 
Testament, containing St Paul’s in- 
junctions to husbands and wives, part 
of the 45th Psalm is also sung, begin- 
ning— 

** O daughter, hearken and regard, 

And do thine ear incline ; 
Thou must forget thy father’s house, 
And people that are thine.” 


This service concluded, a health oo 
round to each of the parties, by their 
proper names, and, should any one af- 
ter address them by the title of bride 
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or bridegroom, a fine is levied, which 
constitutes a fund for filling the cogue. 
The aliekays and envoys now deliver 
up their ribbons to the bride-maids, 
for which they are entitled to the re- 
muneration of a kiss, generally paid 
without reluctance. 

You, Mr Editor, and such of your 
readers as have never witnessed a si- 
milar fete, are doubtless imagining 
that the scene last described is the f- 
nale. Not so fast, if you please. On 
Monday evening, just about gloamin, 
the husbands and wives of the village 
assemble at the house of the newly- 
married couple, to celebrate the wel- 
come hame, by a good drink and fun- 
ny crack. 

If ever the wives and grannies exhi- 
bit any approximation to being tipsy, 
amidst all the comings and goings of 
these festivities, this is the time. ‘I'he 
mind is not only free from care, but is 
in a certain degree expanded by good 
humour and the social affections ; no 
strange eye is looking on, and the 
whole is a scene of domestic cheerful- 
ness. In sucha situation, every one 
knows that the animal spirits are very 
susceptible of the excitement produ- 
ced by strong liquors. <A stoup is 
made for them, and the newly iar- 
ried wife, in which the carles jein, 
and the guegh is handed about, till 
all present forget that they are old, 
by talking of subjects which indicate 
that they still imagine themselves 
young. 

Such are the features and incidents 
of a country penny wedding, and, al- 
though 


“ The rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These nimble pleasures of the lowly train,” 


yet they are an agreeable relaxation 
from their constant toils, and calcu- 
lated to promote that social inter- 
course so congenial to the nature of 
man. : 

Let the tity belle who shines at a 
birth-day assembly, amidst a profu- 
sion of silk, and 1, and lace, be- 
fore she censure the dress or manners 
of the rustic maiden, reflect how she 
herself languishes to catch the eye of 
a peer, how willingly she would flirt 
with a baronet, or even take a moon- 
light walk under his escort, were she 
not restrained by etiquette rather than 
inclination. And let the honourables, 
the knights, and the squires, whom 
racy port and sparkling champagne 
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inspire with lofty thoughts, suppress 
the smile of scorn that wrinkles their 
upper lip, when they see the poor man 
forgetting his cares, and for a moment 
elevated into the regions of imagina- 
tion. With the rich and the idle 
every day is a holiday, while those of 
the humble labouring peasant are, 
“like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween.”—I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, AGRESTIS. 
How of Angus, Sept. 1818. 


THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


MR EDITOR, 

I senr you some time ago a few 
Waterloo relics; and as you kindly 
inserted them,* I venture to offer you 
another piece of a different sort, 
though connected with the same e- 
vent. In my rambles near this city, 
it has been my lot to scrape acquaint- 
ance with Corporal Underwood, late 
of the Foot Guards, who lost his left 
arm on the memorable 18th of June. 
The Corporal, however, won the heart 
of a fair Belgian, and is now the son- 
in-law of a respectable farmer, with 
whom he resides between this place 
and St Nicholas. Having listened al- 
ways with attention, and sometimes 
with interest, to Mr Underwood's 
anecdotes of the battle, I at length 
gained his entire confidence. With 
blushing modesty he avowed himself’ 
a poet, and owned that the height of 
his ambition was to see hig, favourite 
production appear in priwt” I inclose 
it to you, hoping you. Will be able to 
oblige the gallant Corporal, without 
disobliging your readers. And am 
your's sincerely, C.N. 

Brussels, Aug. 11, 1818. 


A new Song, to be sung by all Good Fel- 
lows on the June; 
To the tune of ** The Bay of Biscay, OL’ 


Come listen, noble countrymen, unto the 
tale I tell, 

How on the field of Waterloo the battle it 
befel, 

Between the English and the French, se 
bloody, that no doubt 

Its glorious memory will cut all other bat- 
tles out. 


The 17th day of June it was we marched 
from Quatre Bras, 
The rain it fell as heavily all day as e’er 


you saw; 


* See Magazine for April, p. 326. 
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And long and weary was the way, till just And in the centre ’twas the same ; for there 


as dusk began, 
We pitched our Livouack upon the heights 
of Mont St Jean. 


And O, that night was stormy still with 


lightning and with thunder, 
As if the very vault of heaven would split 
itself asunder. 


And there we lay all cold, and thought, if 
not in fear, in sorrow, 

Of those that we had left at home, and of 
the dark to-morrow. 


No sunbeam shone upon that morn, but 
dark and dull it rose, 

And seemed to scowl upon the earth as foes 
do on their foes ; 

And there we saw the French drawn up 
upon the other height, 

With long dark lines of men in blue, and 
bayonets shining bright. 


Our centre was at La Haye Sainte, in front 
of Mont St Jean, 

Just where the road from Charleroi that 

_ leads to Brussels ran ; 

Our left flank rested on Smouhen, our 
right upon Merke Braine, 

With Hougoumont in front between the 
hills upon the plain. 


The Duke had placed in Hougoumont 
Lord Salton and the guards, 

With the Nassau sharpshooters about the 
little park and yards ; 

But when the French came down the hill, 
the latter ran away, 

And left the guards to bear the brunt and 
honour of the day. 


So the French went round and round the 
house, and roared and cursed and fired ; 
And the guards they fired back on them, 
till both were fairly tired ; 
And the court-yard blazed, and the 
shot flew like mad through wail and 


wood 
But stout Lord Salton and the guards still 
made their footing good. 


Then General Foy with the steel clad horse, 
that the French call cuirassiers, 

Dashed on and charged the hollow squares 
of the guards and Brunswickers. 

We did not care so much for them; but 
the French artillery 

It played point blank and swept the files of 
our squares most dismally. 


So on they came, guns, cuirassiers, and co- 


lumn after column ; : 
The oldest men from Spain looked queer 
and thought it rather solemn. 


‘But still our lads they kept their ground, 


_and stood both stout and stiff’; 
While the French drew back like the broken 
wave from the foot of Dover cliff. 


upon La Haye, 

The Frenchmen made a desperate charge 
and almost won the day ; 

The Hanovers fought well, and when their 
shot was all expended, 

They fell as soldiers ought to fall, on the 
spot they had defended. 


So the French dragoons they gained the 
hill; but Picton met them there, 
And the deadly push of the British steel 

the rascals could not bear ; 
And the gallant voy they leaped the 
hedge, and then those cocks of game, 
With the 92d, made the French run faster 
than they came. 


The ground was strewed with mailed men 
in iron and in brass, 

And as the chargers passed, their hoofs rung 
on the fallen cuirass ; 

Then Picton fell in glory’s arms with a 
bullet through his brain,— 

I knew Sir Thomas Picton well, for I serv. 
ed with him in Spain, ; 


At half-past six Napoleon made his. last 
severe attack, 

With double columns of his guards, whe 
drove our light troops back ; 

They never yet had met their’ match, se 
they though#the victory sure, 

And they shouldered their arms, and marcli- 
ed along, shouting Vive LZ’ Empereur. 


But our cannon checked their march a bit, 
and when they gained the height, 
They stood stock still, for there in front 
they saw an ugly sight,— 

The guards were getting on their feet, the 
Duke was at their head ; 

“ Up guards and at ‘em!"’ was the word— 
"T'was done as soon as said. 


*T was in this charge I lost my arm, but 
little of that thought 1, 

When I sat and saw the English guards 
doing so famously. 

The fight was won; for on the left old 
Blucher’s cannon thundered, : 

Napolcon swore ‘twas Grouchy’s corps, in 
which he sadly blundercd. 


But Blucher soon shewed who he was; for 
on Napoleon’s right 

‘He poured pel mell, and fixed at last the 
fortune of the fight. 

And Wellington deployed his squares, and 
] on in line ; 

And the sun himself looked. out from his 

_ clouds, and at length began to shine. 


*Twas worth his while, for such a sight he 
ne’er again may see, 

‘When down the hill like lightning whirled 

horse artillery ; 
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And the line advanced, and the light dra- 
goons they scoured across the field, 

While the few of the French that still re- 
mained, stood but to die or yield. 


We took 150 guns, the Prussians as many 
more, 
And 40,000 French lie there, that shall 


follow the drum no more. 
A grape shot split my arm ; and so with 
others I was sent, 
And put into the Doctor’s hands, at the 
ospital of Ghent. 


They amputated me, and now I’m doing 
very well ; 

But I do not grudge the loss of an arm, 
when I’ve such a tale to tell. 

And now my noble countrymen, I needs 
must hope that you 

Over your wine will spare a toast to the 
men of Waterloo. 


ON THE STUDY OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Nor very many years ago, the stud 
of rendered po 
by the writingsof Lavater ; or, perhaps, 
I ought only to say, that, by means of 
these writings, the attention of the 
public was strongly directed to that 
study. At present, however, it is al- 
most forgotten; and the transition 
from general notice to general neglect, 
has been so sudden as to deserve some 
consideration. 

If this has proceeded from physiog- 
nhomy being in itself undeserving of 
regard, or incapable of being pursued 
with advantage, it were then extreme- 
ly improper to attempt the revival of 
its study ; but if the neglect has arisen 
from the imprudence of its friends, or 
the injustice of its enemies, it will, in 
some degree, be meritorious to bring 
it again into view. And that the 
present indifference to the subject has 
arisen from the latter causes is, in 
my opinion, altogether undeniable. 

Lavater was a man of the most 
amiable dispositions, and by no means 
destitute of genius ; but it is equally 
true that he was an enthusiast who 
magnified the importance of his favou- 
rite study, and who, by attempting to 
make it rank with some of the more 
exact sciences, brought it not unfre- 
quently into ridicule. His vulnerable 
positions were assailed and demolish- 
ed without mercy ; and so much was 
thus overthrown that many weak 
ininds, why had been friendly to the 
cause, began to doubt the stability of 
the whole fabric ; while those who 
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might be considered as bystanders 
only, among whom are to be classed the 
greater portion of society, came all to 
agree that it had never rested on any 
solid foundation. 

The sketch of its history for a few 
years may perhaps account for the 
present degraded state of physiogno- 
my, even although it may really merit 
consideration ; and whether it does 
so, or the contrary, will be the sub-« 
ject of the following observations. 

It is now an established maxim, 
both in natural and moral philosophy, 
that we know nothing of the essence 
either of mind or body. Of both we 
can judge only from the phenomena 
which they present to our senses, or 
the effects which they produce in our 
minds, and with whieh we become 
acquainted by conscivusness. 

Of all our senses, the most import 
ant is that of seeing. It is true that, 
when taken alone, and without the 
aid of our other senses, sight would 
mislead us more than any of the rest ; 
but after we have exercised this facul- 
ty for a few years in conjunction with 

e senses of touch and hearing, the 
other two being comparatively of little 
value, we are able, by sight alone, to 
decide on almost every property of the 
bodies or living creatures with which 
we are surrounded. Nor can it be 
disputed, that, to every man arrived at 
maturity, the sense of sight is by far 
the most important of the whole, and 
answers nearly all the purposes of all 
the rest. 

From the appearances of the objects 
which surround us it is that we regu- 
late our conduct respecting them. 
Pleasure and disgust, love and hatred, 
dislike, fear and terror, are all excit- 
ed in our minds by appearances alone ; 
and, if this holds as to nature in ge- 
neral,—if it holds in regard to all the 
lower animals,—shall we say that the 
appearance or physiognomy of man, 
the noblest work of creation, the image 
of the Creator, is entirely to be disre« 
garded? Not one of us dare answer in 
the negative ; for the physiognomy of 
man is fraught with meaning, is full 
of instruction. * 


* As an authority on this point, I may 
refer to the work of Mr Charles Bell, on 
the Anatomy of Expression in Painting. 
In one part of that work it is observed. 
“ In man we see united not only ail the 
capacitics for expression, and all the inci- 
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From the earliest ages the stupidity 
of the ox has been proverbial, and we 
may remark, that, in aggre as O- 
ther animals approach in figure and 
appearance to the ox, so, in like man- 
ner, do they approach to it in stupi- 
dity. What a contrast between the 
heavy, shapeless, mass of the heifer, 
and the elegant and animated figure 
of the horse, and how much superior 
is the latter in sagacity! But it were 
endless to trace all the instances of 
correspondence between figure and 
capacity which might be afforded by 
the lower animals. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to observe, that, by a 
wise law of Nature, there is always 
found to exist a certain relation be- 
tween the shape and appearance 
of bodies animate and inanimate, 
and their properties and qualities ; 
and were it not so, it would be ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate for our own 
species ; for, if such relation did not 
exist, how could we, who cannot pe- 


dental and necessary effects of the several 
motions of features which are to be found 
in the several classes of quadrupeds; but 
we find, besides, several peculiar muscles 
to which no other office can be assigned than 
to act as organs of expression, to serve as 
instruments of that wniversal language 
which has been called instinctive, which at 
least produces something like the effect of 
innate sympathy.” 
Among those muscles peculiar to the 


- human countenance. Mr Bell, I think, 
ranks the depressor angulioris, the depressor 


ale nasi, the nasalis labii superiores, and 
the descending fibres of the occipitis fronta- 
lis. He takes notice, also, of the mere mi- 
nute and fasciculated structure of all the 
muscles of the lips, all of which, he says, 
** act where it is impossible to conceive an 

other object for their existence than that of 


tion of a mind susceptible of great or of ten- 
der emotions, has a great share in human 
beauty, whether in the human counte- 
nance or that which the pencil presents. 
How fascinating when compared with the 

pid prettiness and regular features of 
an inanimate beauty, is that susceptibi- 
lity which lightens up the countenance 


‘and Plays upon the features of a woman of 


ility, even sehile she is unmoved by 


netrate to the essence of bodies, regu. 
late our conduct. We should not 
know an enraged bull froma peaceable, 
unmeaning, and harmless ox, nor a 
man in the heat of passion from one 
whose passions are settled as the ocean 
inacalm. We should be in danger 
of marrying an idiot for a wit, and of 
mistaking a shrew for one possessed of 
all the benevolence and placidity of 
an angel. 

But who will contend that we do 
not, at once, know an idiot from a 
man of ordinary sense, and a man of 
at least common ability from a fool ? 
The want of mind, incapacity, anima- 
lity, of the one, and the open mouth, 
broad stare, and incongruity of fea- 
ture of the other, make each as cer- 
tain as if their powers and disposi- 
tions were stamped upon their fore- 
heads in legible characters ; and what 
characters, indeed, are more legible 
than those of folly, and insuperable 
stupidity ? But we need not stop 
here. Are not the choleric, sanguine, 
melancholic, and phlegmatic, distin- 
guishable by every one of common 
penetration? And, if nature has, in 
these instances, established such a 
perceptible correspondence between 
certain features of the face, and cer- 
tain mental dispositions, is it not ra- 
tional to conclude, that a similar agree- 
ment exists in other cases, which, at 
first sight, is not so obvious? Ex- 
tremes are always most easily discer- 
nible ; but though the gradations of 
feature corresponding to the degrees 
of wisdom or folly, ardour, and indif- 
ference, are not so easily distinguish- 
able, it does not follow that patient 
attention shall not, in the end, ac- 
complish, even here, what it seldom 
fails to accomplish in other branches 
of study. Many will ask, with 
sneer, are we then to judge of the ca- 
— and good qualities of each other 

m the length of a nose, or the 
breadth of a forehead ? Are our cha- 
racters thus to be placed at the mercy 
of every fool who shall imagine him- 
self to be a physiognomist ? To such 
questions I would answer by putting 
afew more. I would ask, are you 
not in the habit of daily deciding 
on the qualities and tempers of indi- 
viduals from their appearance only? 
Do you not say, I like this person,—I 
am not fond of that,—I am perfectly 
indifferent to another,—merely from 
the impression made upon you by 
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he proceeds,‘ It is, in short, with man 
v4 ae alone that we can with strict propriety say 
the countenance is an index of the mind, 
having expression corresponding to each e- 
4 motion of the soul.” Again he says,— 
Tf a ie ** This capacity of ex ion, this indica- 
i any 
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their ap ce. If asked how this 
happened, you will probably say, that 
you do not know; but is it more 
foolish to say, that there is fire, ge- 
nius, or malice in this eye, taste or 
want of taste in that nose, meek- 
ness or sensuality in this mouth ; 
firmness or incapacity in that chin, 
on account of certain specific ap- 
pearances in each, than to inform 
us that you see all or each of. these 
qualities in such and such persons, 
but whence this arises, or how it afs 
fects you, you cannot tell? In short, 
if the author of the universe has uni- 
formly conjoined any two events, such 
as a given Jength of upper lip, or a 
very retreating chin with imbecility ; 
or a large arched or square forehead, 
with great capacity, are we at liberty 
to assert that there is no connection 
between them, or to despise the means 
of acquiring that knowledge of our 
own species which providence has put 
in our power? And if these ques- 
tions were candidly answered, I ima- 
_ gine the contemners of physiognomy 
would be less numerous, or, at least, 
less noisy than they at present are. 

It was a favourite maxim with some 
ancient philosophers, that the majori- 
; and if this be reall 

e case, as some moderns have a 
in thinking, it will not be difficult to 
account for the outery against phy- 
siognomy. For the wicked, the pas-~ 
sionate, and the foolish, must always 
lose the more, the more they are 
known. Malice and envy will gene- 
rally be seen in the eye, and in their 
effects on the smaller muscles of the 
lips and around the mouth ; and of 
this the malicious and envious may 
easily satisfy themselves by examin- 
ing their faces in a mirror, when their 
malevolent affections are at their 
height. In the same manner ma 
pride and discontent be detected. 
And no man can habitually indulge 
any passion to a considerable degree, 
without fixing the marks of it in his 
features. These marks may not be 
equally conspicuous to all, or may not 
be seen by any for some time; but 
they will soon be remarked by him 
who studies mankind, and in the end 
will become visible to all. For who 
mistakes the decided drunkard, rake, 
or sensualist? or who finds much 
difficulty in discovering the ill-con- 
cealed workings of petty malice, pride, 
or vanity ? 


Physiognomy must, it is plain, in- 
crease our detestation of vice, and our 
love of virtue ; for, in proportion as 
we recede from the one, we approach 
and admire the other. But what is 
the object of all well-directed educa- 
tion but to accomplish these desirable 
purposes? And, if physiognomy 
conds the best ends of education, and 
serves to confirm our virtue, it is welk 
deserving of our study and attention. 


ON SWEARING. BY CALEB QUOTEM, 
ESQ. 


*¢ Fleas are not lobsters, damn their souls.” 
PETER PINDAR. 


MR EDITOR, 

Amone the improvements in lan- 
guage to which the progress and in- 
tercourse of society have given rise, 
there is perhaps none of more import- 
ance than that mode of speech which 
certain privileged orders have deno= 
minated profane swearing. You 
may have observed, Mr Editor, as 
indeed every one who mixes with the 
world must have observed, the grow- 
ing importance of this department of 
expression,—its general, I had almost 
said universal, use by every class of 
society, —and the wonderful spirit and 
force it has infused into a language 
hitherto accounted monotonous ; and 
I dare say it has surprised other in- 
quirers besides myself, that modern 
grammarians have got yet given ita 
place in their arrangements of the 
integral parts of our language. Deep- 
ly impressed with the importance of 
the subject, connected as it is with all 
our notions of rank and affluence, and 
aware of its forming the most indis<- 
pensable part of fashionable conversa- 
tion, I shall beg B your indulgence, and 
that of your readers, while’ I offer a 
few thoughts on the present system 
of swearing ; deferring the more par- 
ticular examination of the subject in 
all its bearings, and withholding many 
of my illustrations, till the om ication 
of my quarto volume on this branch 
of education. In the meantime, how- 
ever, I should be glad to suggest to 
Mr Lindley Murray, that, in the next 
edition of his English Grammar, it 
might be worth while to insert Im- 
precation in his list of the parts of 

h, and make a small addition to 

e adjectives derived from oaths, 


under the title of uwltra-adjectives. In 
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the arrangement, it might with great 
propriety, and much benefit to the 
sound and sense, be treated after the 
conjunction,—and the order would 
then stand thus :—xdverb, preposi- 
tion, conjunction, imprecation, and 
interjection. Or, if he startle at the 
introduction of a part of speech un- 
known, or but little known to our 
forefathers, he may insert it as a va- 
riety, but a most important one, of the 
interjection. But I do not much 
mind whether or not the people who 
put our grammars tozether, or those 
who teach our children to read, adopt 
my suggestion. Fortunately for the 
puvlic, the subject of which I am 
writing can be thoroughly learnt and 
understood without tle aid of Murray, 
Bell, or Lancaster, and with a rapidity 
to which the system of Dufief has no 
pretensions. 

On the moral effect of swearing, it 
would be presumptuous in me to ha- 
zard an opinion; for in the course of 
my reading I find, that in nearly six 
thousand years the human race have 
not come to an agreement upon any 
one point of morality. Anciently, in 
Sparta, stealing was, and to-day amon 
many tribes of men it still is, account 
avery clever thing ; while among us 
it is punished as a capital crime. In 
Turkey, a man may have as many 
wives as he pleases without incurring 
censure ; while here the appropriation 
of two would be a very serious affair, 
The civilized nations of Europe are 
yet scarcely agreed upon the propriety 
of denominating the highest species of 
theft (man-stealing) a crime; and 
murder, when perpetrated by thou- 
sands on thousands, is reckoned per- 
fectly venial, or even meritorious ; but 
if a poor devil attempt to earn his 
bread by knocking people on the head, 
he is sure to be hung up without 
mercy. 

I dare say, Mr Editor, I need 
scarcely trouble you with one word as 
to the utility of oaths in enlivening 
conversation. The introduction of 
superfluous dem-me’s by. most of our 
actors into their parts, shows the feel- 
ing of very competent judges on the 
point ; and the applauses we have cf- 
ten witnessed at the reiterated repeti- 


_ tion of this powerful expletive, seem 


to me quite conclusive. Shakespeare, 
I know, gives directions to his clowns 
*“ to speak no more than what is set 
down for them ;” but I am inclined 


[Nov. 


to doubt if this prohibition extended 
to simple and single dems, None of 
his numerous commentators treat the 
subject critically ; and if the gratula- 
tion which attends the enunciation of 
the word in our theatres be of any 
weight, the introduction of this em- 
phatic particle may safely be consider« 
ed as a most fortunate innovation. 
Even in the mest common phrases, 
the introduction of an oath is attend- 
ed with striking effect. A Quaker or 
a Methodist may, indeed, contrive to 
gather one another’s meaning without 
its assistance ; but ‘* how stale, flat, 
and unprofitable” are expressions such 
as thesey—‘* A handsome girl,’—* I 
am sick,”—‘‘ I have a headach,’— 
compared with the same phrases when 
the ultra-adjective isused—* A damn'd 
handsome girl,” *—‘ am devilish 
ick,’—** I have a cursed headach.” 
Nobody would think interest- 
ed in the weather if he did not use 
the terms dumnably hot or devilishly 
cold ; and, in conversation, a question 
or an answer, an affirmation or a de- 
nial, would be nothing without an ap- 
peal to one’s own sou/ or their honour. 
Even in the delineation of national 
peculiarities, I have known a well put 
in by Jasus make up for whole pages 
of descriptive writing ; and anecdote 
would lose half its value were it not 
supported by these magical combina- 
tions of letters. And pray what a 
poor figure would an officer in the ar- 
my or navy make who did not swear 
fluently and extemporaneously ! and 
how silly would a dandy look if you 
were to deprive him of half his voca- 
bulary ! How foolish would even the 
most deficient in this accomplishment 
appear, if they were not at times able 
to rate a hackney-coachman, or repel 
the slightest insult, in terms sufficient- 
ly powerful and expressive. 
Moreover, the sanction of an oath 
is required from our sovereigns at their 
accession,—from our judges on their 


* I write the word damn’d at full length, 
and not in the usual way with a score, 
(d—n’d,) as the time is gone. by for such 
affected delicacy ; for now ladies may hear 
with complacency, and read without shame, 
of plays and even players being damned at 
their first appearance; and in the next 
age, perhaps, (for who woutd set bounds to — 
human improvement ?) damnation may 
convey no idea that may not be listened to 
without terror, and looked forward to with- 
out fenr. 
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appointment,—from our senators on 
their election. It is a preliminary 
step to every office, civil or military, 
from a privy-counsellor to an excise- 
man,—trom a general officer to a drum- 
boy ; and even I, Caleb Quoiem, Esq. 
in my official capacity as a justice of 
the peace, have, in my day, made the 
able-bodied men of a whole parish 
swear, before entrusting them with 
arms for the defence of their country. 
Far, very far indeed would I be from 
insinuating, that in any of the cases 
above alluded to the parties were not 
to be believed on their simple word. 
Some impression of this kind may, 
no doubt, have originally given rise 
to the practice ; but from the univer- 
sality of the custom in all civilized 
countries, I feel warranted in con- 
cluding, in opposition to the loose the- 
ories of former metaphysicians, that 
neither ridicule nor reason, but swear- 
ing, and swearing alone, is the infal- 
lible test of truth. 

In my forthcoming quarto I pro- 
pose to treat of swearing under the 
three great divisions of /eval, clerical, 
and general swearing. ‘The first of 
these heads, or legal swearing, is so 
much tied up by forms, that I am 
doubtful if I could suggest any practi- 
cal improvement either in the mode or 
words ; and, as to the second, I am 
hopeful the subject may be taken u 
by some of our dignitied clergy. 
may remark, however, that my opi- 
nion with regard to clerical swearing 
is pretty much that of my uncle Toby, 
that though ‘‘ our armies swore terri- 
bly in Flanders, it was nothing to 
this ;” and from the specimen in- 
serted in Tristram Shandy, the only 
authentic one which has come in my 
way, I could almost join the honest 
old officer in saying, ‘‘ I could not 
have a heart to curse my dog so.” 

Under the third division (swearing 
in general) I treat of naval and mili- 
tary oaths. But these I pass over for 
the present, as there is, I hope, little 
immediate chance of a new war. But, 
should it be found necessary again to 
increase our fleets and armies, I may 
remark, that I have at my. country's 
service a very complete assortment of 
naval oaths, collected with great care 
by a captain’s clerk during the last 
twenty years, on board of various 
ships ;-and a most useful list of above 
two thousand military oaths, gathered 
from the mess-rooms of our brave 
countrymen during the late cam- 
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paigns. These I mean to publish at 
some future time, as a manual of 
swearing for those young gentlemen 
who a enter into these branches of 
the public service ; as also a smaller 
tract, containing a selection of pretty 
little oaths and exclamations, which [ 
am not without hope may be consi< 
dered of some use in our boarding- 
schools, and other seminaries for the 
education of the fair sex. 

But I wander from the subject of 
the present letter, which was meant 
chiefly to direct your attention to the 
vast nmprovement which our language 
might receive by the judicious intro 
duction of these powerful combina- 
tions of letters into written composi~ 
tion. What is forcible in common 
talk will at least have some effect 
when put before us in a printed book ; 
and how is it possible to describe with 
truth, or depict with accuracy, if the 
very strongest expressions of passion 
are to be softened down into the mo-« 
notonous monosyllables yea and nay. 
Some late authors seem, however, to 
have been aware of this; but I am 
sorry to observe that the practice is 
not likely to become universal. Had 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Pope, 
known the advantages which even 
the limited compass of swearing in 
their days afforded, we should not 
now have yawned so much in perusing 
their otherwise very meritorious writ< 
ings. A few may understand a simile, 
—some may comprehend the scope of 
an argument,—but “‘ to point a moral 
or adorn a tale” with effect, frequent 
recourse must be had to the strong 
terms of expression which our lan« 
guage affords in such infinite variety. 

In illustration of’ these observations, 
I shz!l now beg leave to point outa 
few instances, where even the intro- 
duction of our most common oath 
would have materially heightened the 
effect of the passages quoted. For in- 
stance, instead of the first line of the 


celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet stand~ | 


ing thus— 
I would have him to say 
To be--or not to be—that’s the damn’d 
question. 
Instead of these tame lines of Pope, 
Wise if a minister—but if a king 
More wise—more learned—more just— 
more every thing— 
The couplet ought to have stood 
thus, with the ultra-adjective : 
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Wise if a ministere—but if a king 
Damn'd wise—damn'd learned—damn’d 
just—damn'd every thing. 


In Addison’s tragedy of Cato, how 
much would the character of the blus- 
tering Sempronius have been heigh- 
tened, if, instead of 

My voice is still for war. 
Gods! can a Roman senate long debate 


Which of the two to choose—slavery or 
death ? 


he had commenced his speech with 


By the Lord Harry, 1 am still for war! 
Gad dem-me can a Roman long debate, 
Which of the two to choose—slavery or 

death ? 
And it would also have corresponded 
better to the dress in which the repre- 
sentatives of the Romans at that time 
appeared—a full-bottomed wig, laced 
coat, and ruffles. 

With a few naive touches, Gold- 
smith might have essentially benefited 
his ** Deserted Village,” as in this 
passage : 

How often have I paus’d on every charm, 
The eet cot—the curs’d good looking 
arm ; 
The never-failing brook—the busy mill— 
The damn’d neat church that topp’d the 
neighbouring hill. 

The first stanza of Mr Mallet’s in- 
comparable ballad ought to have been 
printed thus : 

*T was at the fearful midnight hour, 

When all were fast asleep, 
In glided Margaret’s ghost, by God, 
And stood at William’s feet. 

And it would certainly have been 
more appropriate in Mr Shenstone, 
in place of this wishy-washy stanza, 
One would think she might like to retire 

To the bower I have laboured to rear ; 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 

But I hasted and planted it there : 


to have made a modern shepherd say, 
Curse the shrub that I heard her admire, 
But, dem-me, I planted it there. ~ 
But Shak ;» with that won- 
derful tact which makes him the poet’ 
of all ages, and as if aware of the taste 
which would actually prevail, has 
strewn some gentle buds of swear- 
ing through his writings, which 


would do no discredit to the present 

times. For instance, 
Come on, Macduff, ‘ 

And damn'd be he who first cries hold 

enough, 


may be in character by a 


y repeated 
watchman of the 19th century; and: 


Excellent wench ! 
Perdition catch my soul but I do love thee! 


might pass for the exclamation of an 
enamoured dandy of the present day, 

The introduction of similar modes 
of expression into our national songs 
woul likewise effect a striking im- 
provement in that species of poetry. 
I subjoin a single example ; 


Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 

Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch, 

Dem-me how she humbugg’d me, 
As I came o’er the braes 0’ Balloch. 


I shall give only one specimen more, 
—not of my unworthy emendations 
of the bards of former times, but 
from the works of a living poet, who 
seems to have entered into my ideas 
on this subject with every intention 
of doing them justice ; but who, from 
the unfortunate selection he has made 
of a very low oath, and the unvaried 
repetition of the same phrase, has 

iven but a feeble conception of what 

e might have effected by the use of 
this powerful instrument of thought. 
I quote the passages from “ The City 
of the Plague, and other Poems,” pub= 
lished at Edinburgh in 1816. 


O Christ !—stone-dead ! stone- 
dead! p. 


_ O Christ !—that mortal blueness! p. 135. 


O Christ !—so wild a likeness! p. 144. 

—— © Christ! I hear a skeleton ! p. 261. 

O Christ! art thou alive—or with 
fear! p. 287. . 

© Lord! yon hill side is quite black with 
people! p. 279. 


In conclusion, Mr Editor, permit 
me to add, in fairness to the subject 
of this letter, that I am _ perfectly a- 
ware that an old neglected book, 
which scarcely any body of any con- 
sequence now-a-days reads, and which 
I am quite certain can never have 
come into the hands of those for 
whose benefit these observations were 
written, contains, among some other 
obsolete commandments, whieh have 
been found quite inexpedient in mo- 
dern practice, the following, which I 
transcribe for their perusal :—“ 
SHALT NOT TAKE THE NAME OF THE 
Lorp Gop IN VAIN, FOR THE 
WILL NOT HOLD HIM GUILT" 
LESS THAT TAKETH MIS NAME IN 
vatn.”—Exodus, xx. 7. 


I am, Sir, 
Edinburghy Oct. 14, 1818. 
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LAW OF SCOTLAND ON DIVORCE. 


[The striking difference that prevails be- 
tween the laws of England and Scotland 
on the subject of marriage and divorce, 
matters of the highest importance in 
themselves, and in the consequences to 
which they lead, cannot be too generally 
known, nor too clearly exhibited. In re- 
viewing the able work of Mr Fergusson 
on this subject in our number for August 
1817, we took occasion to advert to tie 
conflicting oor of English and Scots 
law, the difficulties which some of our 
judges felt, and the grounds on which the 
point seems to have been at last settled. 
We now lay before our readers the Report 
of a very recent case, decided agreeably to 
what may now be considered the establish- 
ed law of Scotland. It has already appear- 
ed in an incorrect state in some of the pub- 
lic journals: but the accuracy of the fol- 
lowing copy is unquestionable. } 

Law Report from the Consistorial 
Court of Scotland, of judgment by 
Commissary Frercusson, in the 
case of Divorce Coe, 
the wife, against ‘I’. V. Coe, the 
husband.— October 2, 1818. 


Tue proof in this case being con- 
cluded, it is now the duty of the 
Court to give judgment. 

By the evidence, it is established, 
that the parties were married in the 
parish of St Mary le Bone, and coun- 
ty of Middlesex, in the year 1804, 
were then both domiciled citizens of 
England, and have since cohabited as 
husband and wife in that kingdom 
only ; but that the defender having 
for several years deserted the society 
of the pursuer, and being in this city 
last spring, then lived at his lodgings 
here, for the space of five weeks, in 
open adultery with a woman of the 
town, and was here convened by cita- 
tion upon the libel. 

Since this action came into Court, 
according to the rule of our procedure, 
the pursuer has been interrogated upon 
oath, and she has sworn in the most 
unequivocal terms, both that there was 
no collusion between them, and also 
that she brought her suit for the dis- 
solution of their marriage as soon as 
She discovered that it was in her 
power to take this step. These so- 

h averments are likewise not dis- 
credited by any circumstance which 
appears from the record. Indeed, in 
no case of the kind is it now to be 
expected that any such concert, 
tient, or understanding, between the 
parties as amounts to collusion by the 
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law of Scotland will really take place. 
For it is perfectly plain that aversion 
and desire to be free from the conju« 
gal bonds may be mutually entertain- 
ed, and may a expressed in a thous 
sand ways, withoutany communication, 
direct or indirect, that can affect the 
title to sue for divorce. ‘The state of 
the law of Scotland upon that head, 
is matter of notoriety. By the mere 
commission of adultery upon this side 
of the 'I'weed, which will not be con- 
cealed if the cissolution of the mar- 
riage is the object of this crime, op- 
portunity is afforded. ‘The other 
party only needs to be upon the watch 
and to seize that opportunity. But 
if there had been grounds in this 
case to suspect collusion between the 
parties, the decisions of the Court of 
Review in the recent cases of Newte 
and O’Brien prove,* that we could 
investigate these only by interrogat« 
ing the pursuer, which has been al- 
ready done. 

Upon the other hand, it is no doubt 
certain, that the pursuer could not 
claim the remedy of divorce a vinculo, 
under the law of their own country. 
It is equally clear, that if, meverthe- 
less, she is entitled to succeed in this 
action, it must be not less competent 
to sue here for dissolution of any other 
marriage contracted under the law of 
England, or under any other foreign 
law, upon the grounds alone that one 
of the spouses has committed adul« 
tery, and been cited for divorce with- 
in this jurisdiction. But the judg- 
ment given at the assizes of Lancas- 
ter, after consulting the twelve judges 
of England, in the year 1813, declar- 
ed the rule of ‘the law of that king- 
dom to be, that a regular decree of 
divorce a vinculo of an English mar« 
riage, obtained in this Court, could af- 
ford no defence even against a crimi- 
nal prosecution fer bigamy, if either 
of the parties during the life of the 
other should afterwards contract a sc- 
cond marriage in England ; and cor- 
demned William Martin Lolly, who 
had been found guilty of that crime, 
to transportation. Hence it follows, 
that the children of such second mar- 
— must be bastards in England, 
and in all other parts of this empi 
although legitimate in Scotland, 
that, as to every effect and conse- 
quence, the same decree of divorce 
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which is valid in this realm must be 
held a mere nullity in the other unit- 
ed kingdoms, and in all our colonies 
and foreign dominions. 

In further proof of these proposi- 
tions, it can only be necessary to men- 
tion, that, in the ease of Lolly, the 
husband and wife were cohabiting to- 


gether in this city when he comimit- | 


ted adultery,—that he appeared as a 
detender,—that both parties were ju- 
dicially examined, in order to ascer- 
tain whether there hac been any col- 
lusion,—and that the conduct and 
suit of his wife, the pursuer, were 
found to be liable to no just suspi- 
cion. 

This collision of the laws in the 
same empire and island, fraught with 
danger so manifest and extensive to 
those sacred relations of domestic life 
upon which civilized society depends 
for all its value, and even for its ex- 
istence, cannot, however, enter into 
consideration in deciding the present 
case. Here the law of Scotland only 
can be consulted, and a series of uni- 
form, solemn, and recent judgments * 
of the Supreme Court of Review in 
this kingdom have ruled, that neither 
the law of the real domicile of the par- 
ties, nor the law of' the place of their 
contract, when different from our own, 
is to be regarded in a case of divorce 
sued here, between strangers who have 
been married in another country, but 
one of whom has committed adultery, 
and been cited within this jurisdic- 
tion. 

The circumstances in the latest of 
these cases were the same as in the 
present, except that the husband there 
was an cary | of London, and both 
— had their lives been in- 

abitants of the Inns of Court of that 
city, where they had been married, 
and cohabited. But, during a vaca- 
tion jaunt, in which his wife did not 
accompany him, hevisited Edinburgh, 
and invited, by letter, a woman of the 
town tv come to him at his hotel here, 
which invitation having been com- 
a with in the most open manner, 

is wife gave him a citation upon a 
summons of divorce, before he return- 


Edmonstone against Edmonstone or 
Loekhart—Duntze or Levett’ agaitist 
vett—Butler against Vorbes,—<decided to- 

lewhite or Rowland against Rowland, de- 
cided December 1816, reported. 
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ed home to keep his term. She had 
not, however, tinie to call her action 
in Court previous to his departure 
from this country. Yet there was not 
the least ground to infer collusion a- 
gainst the suit of the pursuer, who 
accounted satisfactorily for her know. 
ledge of her husband's guilt, and for 
her own measures. 

Both that and the present may, in- 
deed, be regarded as extreme cases, 
but the principles which have been 
established embrace and wn cone these 
not less than others of. the ordinary 
description. | In all of this class, the 
number of which it is evident may 
become infinite, there can no longer 
be any doubt that this Court must 
allow the divorce to proceed. 

The influx for sometime after those 
very decisions by which it seems to 
be finally sanctioned, did indeed un- 
accountably cease. But it now re- 
vives, and no bar to it can be opposed 
here. Unconscious we cannot be of 
the gross and flagrant injuries to mo- 
rality, and great and manifest dis- 
credit to the administration of justice 
among us, arising from the crimes of 
strangers that would not have been 
committed here, and probably would 
not have been committed at all, but for 
the temptation afforded by the defeet 
which apparently exists, not in the 
municipal law of either of the sister 
kingdoms, but of the international 
law between them. Judges, however, 
can do no more to stay this plague, 
than solemnly and publicly, on each 
occasion, to inform both the innocent 
and the guilty party how little respect 
is paid to the decree they obtain here, 
in the other realms of this empire. 
And in performing this indispensable 
duty, we neither deceive ourselves 
nor our fellow eitizens so far as to 
suppose that the admonition can have 
any other effect but to lead those to 
whom it is addressed, if they shall. 
have previously made arrangements 
for entering into second marriages», 
celebrate these before. they »return 
home, or, if they shall. afterwards: 
contract such marriages, emake an 
excursion to Gretna Green, or,some 
other place not under the jurisdiction 
of the English law before. they so 
lemnize them, in order thus:to; avoid’ 
the risks of challenge, and of, criminal 
prosecution. 

ccording to. these. views, theor- 
ginal deliverance in the.present - 
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given by the whole members of this 
Court, did entertain the present suit 
in respect of the decision in the Court 
of Review, in the case of Rowland, 
to which allusion has been made. A 
judge officiating singly in this tribu- 
nal, during the vacation of the other 
judicatures, consequently has no ques- 
tion still before him upon which he 
can even consult his brethren, and a 
sentence restoring the pursuer to the 
rights and freedom of a single person, 
as if her husband were naturally dead, 
and dissolving their marriage as to 
him likewise, must therefore go forth 
on account of the adultery committed 
by the defender with the woman 
proved to have been his paramour. 
These observations are not made to 
express the pain felt in reflecting upon 
the consequences which have actuall 
followed on asimilar occasion, or which 
may ensue from this decision, if the 
parties shall trust to its validity in 
their own land. Nor would it be 
proper in this place to descant upon 
the evils to which the British people 
at large might be exposed, were a 
matter of such vital importance to 
them to remain in this predicament, 
although to all of them, in every rank 
and class, whatever affects the rights 
and security of marriage, legitimacy 
and divorce, as well as the course of 
justice, the stability of the laws, and 
the credit of the judicatures, evident- 
ly must be deemed of the very highest 
moment. But it is necessary to explain 
the present state of the different laws, 
as to divorce, which now prevail in 
the several kingdoms of this united 
empire, for the purpose of putting 
these individual parties upon their 
guard against the dangers that must 
infallibly arise to themselves, and to 
their innocent offspring, if they shall 
overlook the collision which exists, 
and shall enter into new marriages 
under the jurisdiction of the law of 
England during their joint lives. 
They, it is probable, have severally 
returned to England as soon as their 
attendance here ceased to be necessary, 
for the pu of carrying through 
this divorce, and their connection with 
this judicature; which commenced 
with the nt case, will terminate 
forever when the interlocutor whieh 
the clerk is about to read shall be sub- 
seribed, is, however, thetuty ofa 
solicitor) which no doubt will be well 
fulfilled, to inform hiselient as to the 
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opinion of the Court, the notes of 
which, as now delivered, he may have 
tor that use. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM BURGER; WITH 
A PRO@MIUM: BY PETER. 


No. If. 


1. Epistle of Jack Shears—2. Poor Su- 
san’s Dream—8. Song of a Brave 
‘Man. 

MR EDITOR, 

Siru it hath seemed good unto thy 
superior sagacity to give those small 
essays in the art of rhyming, which, 
in much humility, I did send unto 
thee last month, not only a place in 
thy much esteemed work, but a place 
even among the productions of origi- 
nal genius, (notwithstanding they were 
protessedly but imitations or transla- 
tions, ) ithath seemed good to me, (who, 
though a singular, am yet a generous 
man,) to give thee somewhat more of 
the same ware. I now therefore trans- 
mit to thee the following pieces, trans- 
lated from the same author, premising 
only a word or two, by way of com- 
ment or critical dissertation, prepara- 
tory to the production of these etfu- 
sions of my pen. 

Among the many varieties of au- 
thors with whoin your occupation as 
editor must bring you into intimacy, 
there are two, (besides men of superior 
intellect, like myself, ) which probably 
inake up the majority of your corre- 
spondents. There are, in the first 
place, the young and inexperienced, 
who feel within themselves some un- 
certain indications of genius or talent, 
and are desirous of essaying their un- 
ripened vigour in such safe vehicles as 
your work presents. Besides these; 
thereare, inthesecond place, old stagers 
on the boards of literature who have 
gained a habit of speaking to the pub- 
lic, and who, wanting the talent or the 
enterprise to engage with success in 

ter works, yet continue to flatter 
thorship, by regularly venti ir 

through 

um of your miscellany. To both of 


these characters, the of the fol- 
lowing poems may probably convey 
some useful nsllgutiins. For those 


destined to a life of literary penury, 


and those who are already immersed 


in its horrors, must equally s 
thize with the situation of one who, 
3H 
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in a subordinate sphere and a lower 
occupation, was yet conscious of the 
same propensities which govern their 
conduct ; and an attentive examina- 
tion of the origin of these propensities, 
as they are here displayed at some 
distance from the observer, may pro- 
bably est the idea that vanity, or 
a want of steady sense, are as often the 
sources of the sufferings we are allud- 
ing to, as either superior talent or an 
evil destiny. Nor let it be thought 
that there is absurdity in the idea of 
_ genius being ever the characteristic of 
a tailor ; for to me, at least, it is evi- 
dent, that as much of this quality 
may be necessary to enable a man to 
cut well a suit of small-clothes, as to 
carvesentences into trimness and form ; 
or if your readers choose to have the 
comparison reversed, I cannot see how 
the stirrings of mind which lead a tailor 
to neglect his board, may not be the 
same with those which daily allurethou- 
sands, under pretence of asserting their 
native superiority of talent, toa disre- 
= of that steady attention to their 

uties which alone can lead to success 
in life. At any rate, it is plein, that 
whatever may be the essence and 
spring of genius, it is most assuredly 
a very dangerous possession, and may 
either lead to transcendent glory or to 
the lowest sphere of uselessness and 

e. 

The second of the pieces which I 
now transmit to you, seems to me to 
have much valueona different account ; 
I mean the striking illustration which 
it offers of a peculiarity of our dreams 
which has not yet been sufficiently 
considered by philosophers, namely, 
the fine allegorical character whi 
they sometimes assume. When some 
event which either elevates ordepresses 
us has taken place, we are apt to dream 
in consequence of that event; and it 
is in those dreams which occur after 
the fact, and in are 
su prophetic, t this allego- 

character may be perceived. A 
_ person, for example, who has suffered 


and mist,—of walking t amidst 

grave-stones and being 

fury of th 
e waves. of 


who has 
met with i fortune, 
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haps of flying through the air, or of 
wandering amidst flowery arbours 
with heavenly maidens, or of hearin 
celestial voices singing hymns of hol 
rapture. It is plain enough that, in 
all such instances, our dreams are both 
prompted, and receive their tinge, 
either of melancholy or of cheerful- 
ness, from the feeling which had pre- 
dominated in our minds during our 
waking hours. But the striking obser- 
vation is not only with how much re- 
gularity and well managed syminetry 
of parts such dreams are often con- 
structed, but upon how exquisite an 
idea of allegory the mind often pro- 
ceeds in arranging the images which 
are presented to its notice. I beg leave 
very humbly to recommend this sub- 
ject to the consideration of some of 
the inquirers into the Philosophy of 
Mind, who I see are already begin 
ning to enrich your work with their 
profound lucubrations ; the solution of 
such problems will probably prove 
both more entertaining and more use- 
ful than the most ingenious discussion 
of the long agitated question respect- 
ing Cause and Effect ; and I venture 
to lay before them the second of the 
following poems, as an example of 
what I mean. 

The last of the poems which I now 
send you, is one of the best produc- 
tions of its celebrated author. Biir- 
ger, indeed, has, in many respects, a 
manifest resemblance to our own 
Burns,—although the most superficial 
reader will perceive, that these two 
heres poets have many sufficiently 

istinct points also of dissimilitude, 
and that perhaps two better instances 
could not be selected than those of- 
fered by these kindred spirits of the 
discriminating traits of Scotch and 
of German genius. Yet Biirger, like 
Burns, delighted to sing of love as, it 
is known to those whose. feelings 
have not been corrupted either by vi- 
cious indulgence, or by much com- 
merce with the world,—-of, that 


and ardent, entranci 
which glows.in the breasts ¢. healthy 
peasants, and which, to those who are 


under its influence, gives a character 
and interest to every, thing in life 
of’ which eooler minds |haye not the 
slightest idea. Biirger too, like Burns, 
could well depict those feelings, some- 
what akin to Jove, by which the 
breasts of you or, enthusiastic 


wen are agitated, when they give {oll 
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play, in some hour of conviviality and 
joy, to all the social propensities of 
their nature ;—and though the perfect 
calmness, and unbroken regularity of 
my own life, have made me but little 
acquainted, in propria persond, with 
such feelings, I can yet enter into the 
compositions of both these authors 
with a sympathetic experience of the 
joys which they describe, and in oc- 
casional moments of friskiness, have 
actually felt a passing desire to mingle 
for alittle with somuch gaiety and hap- 
map A second thought, however, 
as always convinced me, that such 
capers were altogether unsuitalile to 
the decorous and placid physiognom 
and mien of your friend Peter ; and, 
therefore, without saying any more 
upon this subject at present, I proceed 
to remark another point of resem- 
blance between these celebrated poets 
which is more particularly to the pur- 
pose I have now in view,—I mean the 
unfeigned rapture with which both of 
them can depict an act of generosi- 
ty, and the power which they pos- 
sess over those moral sensibilities 
of our nature, from whose operation 
all high active virtue must proceed. 
Burns, indeed, has not painted any 
thing of this kind in a regular tale. 
But all those who are acquainted with 
his works, ate aware by what power- 
ful touches of indignation or of tri- 
umph he incidentally awakens our 
abhorrence or our admiration, and in 
what glowing letters he could write 
villanous or praise-worthy on such 
characters or actions as he thought 
fit to contemplate. His instances of 
these qualities, too, like those of the 
German author, are commonly select- 
ed from humble life ; and there is no 
reader of poetry in this country whose 
heart has not beat with a livelier pulse 
in favour of honest and undisguised 
conduct, when he read such verses as 
occur throughout the whole of the 


Song, 

“Ts there for honest poverty,” 
_and in many other of the productionsof 
this powerful @uthor. Tlie last of the 


ems Which I now transmit to you, 
if finest vein of this m 
at 


_ Hhetic ; and I have only to regret, 
r hayé not been able to give it, in my 


‘version, tle thousandth of 


_ the Tieart-awakening energy which it 
anit hing immortal verse of the 
Tginal author. 
as hefétofore, yours to 
command, 


T am‘ ev 
PETER. 
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I. The necessitous Epistle of the renowned 
Tailor, John Shears, to his most bounti-+ 
Sul Mecenas. 


This humbling truth to human worth and 

pride, 

May a wide world proclaim from side to — 
side, 

That all the Wise and Great who ever lived, 

Have toiled through penury, and never 
thrived ; 

Homerand Kepler, and ten thousand more, 

Have lived neglected, and have died most 


poor ; ' 

And only found, when all their wits were 
gone, 

A trophy vain of monumental stone. 


To me, as to these other spirits, is given 

Transcendent genius, and a spark from 
heaven. 

As they the pen, so I the needle drive, 

And by the shears and thread I ought to 
thrive. 

Yet by my finer skill what have I got, 

But famished paunches, and a tattered 
coat, 

A world of mockery to stain my name, 

And only after death my everlasting fame. 


Yet what avails it that by poet’s tongue, 
In solemn dirge my praises shall be sung ; 
That thousand eyes shall shed the piteous 


tear, 

While preachers’ voice sounds hollow o’er 
my bier ; 

That marble monument, and sculptured 
urn, 

Which needle, shears, and clue of thread, 
adorn— 


The thimble and the goose most proudly 
By which, of right, a tailor’s tomb is 
Should to the listening world this truth 


fame ; 


If, while I live, like horse Itt forced to 


creep 
To straw-laid stall, to gain a little sleep ; 
lf o’er the world in nakedness and need, 
Frem door to door my weary way I speed ? 


*Tis true, the shabbiest blockhead of the 
trade 

Will oft beddub my well deserved-fame, 
And say, Jack Shears a fortune might have 

made, 

Did he but know his love of drink to tame ; 
If with 4 portion but of common sense, 
He lovett his neédle more, and less old 


Oh! sheerest envy ! for suppose the 
That I a bottle sida joke can 
And love at times to wander as I ‘will, 
And dine with comrades on ‘9 aria yil!, 
Is it not plain to all who know this ‘eatth, 
That ever since high intellect had birth,. 
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A wandering mood, a wild unsettled aim, 
Hath been of Genius but the altered name ? 


They who the spark divine within them 
feel, 
Guide not like other men a tacking keel, 
But as the wind of humour fills their sail, 
Fearless and free they drive before the 
ale. 
They are, indeed, the choicest things on 
earth, 
And should be valued as of rarest, birth. 
And if a monkey, or a cat, or bear, 
Their master’s kindness and attention 
share ; | 
If butterflies or blossoms from the Line 
As being rare appear most wondrous fine ; 
What silken couches should for him be 
wove 
Whose soul was nurtured by divinest love ? 
How should the world that man enrich 
with pelf, 
Whose spirit is too fine to mind himself ? 
But ah! this niggard world can ne'er dis- 
cern 
What most of all it interests it to learn. 


Oh see in me of this an awful proof, 
And stand not from my piteous case aloof. 
But while in splendid room with well-dress- 

ed spouse, 
You sit midst children sporting through 
the house,— 
Oh from your window cast a pitying gaze 
On him aie now for food. gad shelter 


prays, 

And think how dismal is the case of him 

Whose hand has formed the silk in which 
you swim, 

Yet moet himself in coat which rents de- 
orm, 

Bide the chill pelting of the pitiless storm, 

And often sigh for but a piece of bread, 

While you on daintiest cakes are richly 
fed. 

Oh yes I know your tender heart is mov- 


By panne t of one you erst have 
oved 5 

I know your best advice and ready aid 

Are ever to the poor and friendless paid. 

h send me then what but a coat may gain 

To shicld my carcass from the cold and 


rain, 

And I, beside the praise of one who well 

Your Honour's merits to his friends can tell, 

Will ever strive by finest, stoutest sewing, 

To shew I well deserved the mite of your 


2.—Poor Susans Dream.’ 


piteawrr that at the hour of night, 
When only ghosts are seen, 
My false one’s form rose to my sight 
ween 
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Hie took the ring from off my hand, 

The pledge of love so true, 
And in its stead a pearlin band 

Around my neck he threw. 


Methought then *mid the garden’s sweets 
In pensive guise I strayed, 

And sought *beve all its best retreats 
My much lov’d myrtle shade. 

My pearlin band amid the stems 
It seemed to break in two, 

And rolling from their string, the gems 
Quite vanished from my view. 

I sought, and sought in that sad hour 
My pearlins lost to gain ; 

But as 1 sought, alas, my bow’r 
Seemed changed to Rosmarin. 


Alas! my dream was but too true, 
Its sense no more is dark, 

No dream-book need I now read through, 
Nor ask a learned clerk. 


Yes, break my heart ! no true-love ring 
Now decks my feeble hand, 

My myrtles all are Rosmarin, 
I wear but death’s black band. 


And soon a wreath of Rosmarin 
Shall blossom o’er my head ; 

For, broken like my ring, this heart 
Shall soon in death be laid. 


3.-—Song of a Brave Man. 


A BRAVE man’s praise I mean to sing 
In loftiest tone, on loudest string ; 

For gold is dross, and lofty lay 

Alone the brave can well repay : 

Thank God, who taught my lips to frame 
The lay that speaks a brave man’s fame. 


Now fresh and moist the south wind blew 
From Europe’s farthest strand, 
The rolling clouds before it flew 
And blackened all the land ; 
The fields were swept,—the forest bent, 
And ice-bound lakes and streams were rent. 
From loftiest hills the melted snow 
In thousand torrents poured ; 
‘An ocean clad the vales below, 
And loud the river roared ; 
Its furious surges yon the shore, . 


And onward rocks icebergs bore... 
An ancient bridge bespanned the flood, 


With arches wide and s Digi PE 
Its pillared rocks had 
The waves that dashed alongs... .; 
And half-way "bove the watry, waste 
The taxman’s little hut was placed. ...... 
Loud and yet louder roared the stream, 
And heaved the rocks amain; 7 
The taxman sought, with, piteous scream, 
His cottage roof to gait, 
And, while each sign of feat he made, 
He called on man and heaven for aid. 
The rocks from either shore were tiven;: 
As rushed the swelling 
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And scarce the last he reached to save 
When, lo! the hut went down the wave ! 


Say on, my ardent song, say on, 
Was this the glorious man 

For whom the prize of valour shone ? 
For whom my lay began ? 

He risked his life, tis true, but then 

Sought he not gold alone to gain ? 

** Take thy reward, my friend, my son,” 
The knight in joyance cried, 

And as he spake each looker on 
Felt in his worth a pride ; 

But yet a heart of nobler stock 

Was hid beneath the peasant’s frock. 


*¢ My life for gold I venture not, 
I’m poor, but still have bread ; 
The inmates of yon perished cot 
. Will now your kindness need ; 
Give them the gold,” he frankly cried,— 
And forward on his journey hied. 


A brave man’s praise I now have sung, 


1918.7] 


Its loosened blocks were forward driven, 
Whose might alone could save ; 

And, compassed by his wife and child, 

‘The taxman’s cries grew sadly wild. 


Still forward drove the loosened rocks 
Krom every falling prop, 
And soon amid such rending shocks 
The central arch must drop. 
Almighty Heaven, make bare thine arm, 
To save these sinking souls from harm ! 


On the far shore a mighty throng 
Loud lamentation made ; 

Yet none, while bore the wreck along, 
A helping hand displayed. 

And louder than the storm that roared 

The sufferers’ agonies were heard. 

But why ’mid hope’s last sinking rays 
Resounds my triumph song ? 

And is there none to whom the praise 
Of valour may belong ? 


One other shock the arch will sever, 
And human aid is gone for ever. 


Quick rushed a knight on breathless horse, — 
tis horse all foam bespent,— 

And, raising high his dazzling purse, 
These accents forth he sent :— 

** Two hundred pistoles here I give 

To him who bids yon wretches live.” 


And was it, then, this valiant knight 
For whom my song is sung ? 

—It was, no doubt, a gallant sight 
in one so nobly sprung— 

But yet a braver man, I ween, 

In that last hour of hope was seen. 

Still higher, higher, rose the flood, 
And louder blew the storm ; 

In speechless woe each gazer stood, 
Dark fears each face deform ;— 

One only arch is left behind, 

The fated prey of waves and wind. 

**Qh is there none,” loud cried the knight, 
** That this my pledge will take ? 

None whom yon heart-astounding sight 
A hero now can make ?”” 

All stood aghast as howled the flood, , 

O’er which the taxman’s cottage stood. 

A peasant now in sight appeared, 
In rustic frock bedight, 

With staff in hand,—and as he neared 
He saw and heard»the knight ; 

His honest face with joy was flushed, 

And ‘tothe rescue straight he rushed. 


He leape} into a little boat 

“That weltéred on the wave ; 

And still, through wind and storm, afloat 
He came in time to save. 

But oh! his boat was all too small, 

Atone behest, to save them all... 


Thrice through the wave’s tumultuous 
roat 


He urged his little boat, 
And thrice with dauntless hand he bore 
A sinking soul afloat; — 


With thrilling harp, with willing tongue ; 
For gold is dross, and lofty lay 

Alone the brave can well repay : 

Thank God, who gave me voice and string 
The praises of the brave to sing. 


MR RICARDO’S THEORY OF EX- 
CHANGEABLE VALUE VINDICATED 
FROM THE OBJECTIONS OF R. 


MR EDITOR, 


A writer in your last number 
having made several plausible, but, as 
they appear to me, fundamentally 
erroneous remarks on Mr Ricardo’s 
theory of Exchangeable Value, | beg 
you will have the goodness to insert 
the following observations on the same 
subject : 

It is correctly stated by your cor- 
respondent that Mr Ricardo considers 
that, in the most advanced, as well 
as in the rudest stage of society, the 
quantity of labour necessarily bestowed 
on the production of commodities, is 
the aah circumstance which deter- 
mines their exchangeable value one 
with another. But it must be care- 
fully observed, that by this quantity 
of labour Mr Ricardo means not only 
the labour pyaar to produce a com- 
modity after capital has been accumu- 
lated, but the total quantity of labour 
required for its production, including 
therein the labour expended in form- 
ing the capital which has been neces- 
sarily consumed in furtherance of the 
same object. the quan- 
tities of labour, or, what is the same 
thing, the capital ‘vested in the im- 
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plements of a deer hunter and a sal- 
mon fisher to be exactly the same, 
and supposing also that the same 
number of deer as of salmon are 
caught in a day, then one salmon will 
be worth one deer. But if we sup- 
pose that three days’ labour are neces- 
sary to procure the implements used 
by the deer hunter, and that only one 
day’s labour is necessary to procure 
those of the salmon fisher, and that 
each set of implements are calculated 
to last one day, then, instead of a sal- 
mon being worth a deer, it will only 
be worth half a deer: For although, 
after the implements necessary to effect 
ihe destruction of the animals have been 
provided, an equal number of deer as 
of salmon are caught in one day, yet 
as the implements employed in the 
deer hunting cost three days’ labour, 
while those employed in the salmon 
fishing cost only one, the total quanti- 
‘y of labour expended on the deer is 
equal to four, and that expended on 
the salmon equal only to dwo, so that 
in fact one deer is worth two salmon. 

We have here supposed, for the 
sake of simplification, that the imple- 
ments or capitals of the hunter and 
fisher were consumed in an equal 
space of time, that is, that they were of 
en degrees of durability. But 
whatever may be their comparative 
durability, whether the one is calcu- 
lated to last only one day, and the 
other a century, that cannot possibly 
affect the principle we have been en- 
deavouring to elucidate. It will still 
be true, that, while wages continue 
stationary, the value of a decr rela- 
tively to a salmon, or of any one com- 
modity relatively to another, is alto- 
gether regulated by the comparative 
total gang of labour necessary to 
bring them to market, including there- 
in the labour bestowed on the capital 
employed and consumed in their pro- 
duction. 

Mr Ricardo has not, as far as I can 
discern, anywhere affirmed, that 
when equal capitals are of different 
degrees of dura ity, the products of 
pas of labour will not be 

equal value. He has, I am quite 
certain, made no such statement. 
He contends, and justly too, that the 
products of equal quantities of labour 
are always equal. But if I vest twen- 
ty thousand days” labour, or L.20,000, 


in a machine calculated to list 100 


years, and in a circulating capital cal- 
4 


- end of that 


ENov. 
culated only to last one year, the goods 
annually produced by these equal capi- 
tals must be of unequal value ; for al- 
though the capitals are equal, thereisin 
any given space of time, such as twelve 
months, a greater portion of the one 
expended than of the other, and, conse- 
quently, those commodities, to produce 
which, this greater quantity of capital, 
or labour, is necessary, must possess 
the greatest exchangeable value. How 
your correspondent could imagine that 
this was subversive of Mr Ricardo’s 
theory, I do not pretend to conjecture. 
The commodities produced in a given 
space of time by a comparatively pe- 
rishable capital, must have a greater 
exchangeable value than those pro- 
in the of time by 
capital of equal value, but possess 
of a elite? of durability ; and 
this because otherwise the products of 
equal quantities of labour would not 
be equal. 

Supposing profits to be 10 per cent. 
in the case faveh above, the whole 
annual value of the commodities pro- 
duced by the machine fitted to last 
10 years would be 1.2000, 2s. 11d. 
for the profit of L.20,000, at 10 per 
cent. per alinum, is L. 2000, and an 
annuity of 2s. 11d. accumulating for 
100 years at 10 cent. will, at the 
period, replace a capital of 
L. 20,000 ; and, on the other hand, 
the commodities produced from the 
capital of L. 20,000, calculated only 
to last one year, must sell for L.22,000 
viz. L. 20,000 to replace the capital 
itself, and L.2000 the profit at 10 per 
cent. 

The following statement will per- 
haps serve to set these principles in @ 
still clearer point view. 

Suppose that, capital is accu- 
mulated, two sets of commodities are 
manufactured with 100 days’ labour 
each ; but, at the same time, suppose 
that the whole operation of manufac- 
turing one of them is performed by 
the same set of labourers, under the 
direction of the same master, and 
suppose, that when 50 days’ labour 
has been nded on the other set, 
it is sold to be firiished for the mar- 
ket by another master manufacturer, 
it may be asked, Would the ae 
able value of these commodities 
equal? I answer, it would not; for, 
in the first place, although, after ca- 

ital is accumulated, they are produced 
y equal quantities of labour, there 
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during the first 50 days’ employment 
of the one set of workmen, only one 
half the accumulated labour, or capi- 
tal, required to curry on the one ma- 
nufacture that there is to carry on 
the other; and, in the second place, 
the capital or accumulated labour re- 
uired for the production of these dif- 
erent sets of commodities is not only 
of unequal amount, but the degree of 
its durability is also different. Thus, 
supposing that, in this case, wages 
are equal to 1s. per diem, and that the 
rate of profit is 20 per cent., then the 
whole capital employed in the one 
manufatture will be equal to 100s., 
and as this capital is calculated to last 
100 days, or, what is the same thing, 
does not require to be reproduced till 
after the expiration of that term, the 
manufactured goods must sell for 
105.4 ; viz. 100 to replace the capital 
itself, and 5.4 as the interest of 
100s. for 100 days, at 20 per cent. 
But, in the manufacture of the other 
set of commodities, only 50s. is ne- 
cessary for the first 50 days; this 
lesser capital, however, requires to be 
reproduced at the expiration of that 
term, when a fresh capital of above 
100s., calculated only to last 50 days 
is again employed,—Thus : 
First capital =. 50s. 
Interest 50 days, at 20 per cent. 1.37 


Cost to second manufacturer 51.37 
Wages advanced perdo. . 50.— 


Second capital ° 101.37 
Interest of 101.37s. for 50 
days, at 20 percent. . 2.75 


Cost to consumer 104.12s, 


As I have already observed, those 
commodities which are produced by 
capitals comparatively perishable must, 
in order to replace the greater waste 
of capital or labour, sell for more than 
the commodities produced by a more 
durable one. But, in this case, the 
amount of capital employed is not 
equal. During the first 50 days of 
the one manufacture, only 50s. in- 
stead of 100s. were enperes. Had 
equal capitals been employed in them 
both, for the same of time, the 
commodities produced those that 
were least durable, w have had 
the exchangeable value. 

Of the cases put by your correspon- 
dent, there is not one that does not 


admit of a satisfactory explanation on 
this theory, and there is not one of 
them which is not totally inexplicable 
on any other. The one respecting 
the comparative value of a certain 
quantity of silks and woollens, produ- 
ced each by 100 days’ labour, is in- 
correctly put, inasmuch as the rate of 
profit is assumed to be 20 per cent., 
while your correspondent increases in 
that ratio. every sum advanced by the 
respective capitalists, although, per- 
haps, they have only been deprived of 
its productive services for a single day! 
Neither should the exchangeable va- 
lue of the silks and woollens in the 
example given by your correspendent 
be the same, for a different amount of 
accumulated labour, and that, too, of 
a different degree of durability, isem- 
ployed in each manufacture. 

Your correspondent informs us, 
that if, from any cause, wages in one 
manufacture were double of those 
in another, the commodities produ- 
ced by 45 days’ labour in the one 
would be of equal value with those 
produced by 90 days’ labour in the 
other. Really, however, I cannot 
consider this as a piece of very import- 
ant information. ‘There is no end to 
the absurdities which may be built on 
such suppositions. In all the investi- 
gations of political economy, the rate 
of wages, and the rise and fall of that 
rate, must be considered as quite uni- 
form and general; and if wages be 
higher in one species of manufacture, 
it is only because the intensity of the 
labour is greater, or because more skill 
and assiduity is required on the part 
of the workmen. 

After all, I have very little to find 
fault with in your correspondent. 
Substantially he and I are of the 
same opinion. He admits that the 
exchangeable value of commodities 
must be regulated by the amount of 
capital necessarily expended on their 

roduction. What is this, however, 

ut admitting the truth of Mr Ricar- 
do’s theory ? What is capital but ac- 
cumulated labour? And to tell us that 
the value of commodities depends on 
the amount of capital consumed in 
their production, is only another, but 
an extremely cumbrous, roundabout 
and incorrect way of telling us, that 
their value depends on the total guan- 
tity of labour required’to bring thew 
to market. M. 
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REMARKS ON THE EARLY SCOTTISH 
POETS. 


J. Barnoun.—The Bruce. 


Aut the otber arts arrive at perfec- 
tion by the laborious efforts of ages, 
but the earliest imaginations of poetry 
are, like the light of the first day in 
paradise, as fair as those that suc- 
ceed to them. The oldest poets, in- 
deed, leave their successors greatly be- 
hind them in simplicity and the fresh 
colourings of nature, and these con- 
stitute the charm thet renders them 
the delight of the poetical spirits of 
all countries and of all ranks of' so- 
ciety. Though these qualities are 
eminently conspicuous in the writings 
of the old Scottish poets, and have 
been universally allowed, yet it has 
been sometimes alleged, that though 
they may possess much of the bold 
spirit of a rude poetry, their lines, in 


“many cases, flow so harshly as scarce- 


ly to deserve itsname. The truth is, 
however, that when this objection is 
examined, it appears to arise, at least, 
as much from our ignorance of the 
ancient pronunciation, as from actual 
defects of melody and rhythmus. 

Vivid imaginations and strong emo- 
tions not only find fit and glowing 
expressions, but these seem naturally 
to fall into musical arrangement, and 
it might be easy to quote from Bar- 
bour many which, even in 
melody, are little inferior to the most 
elaborate imens of this species of 
excellence in the most polished of our 
modern poets. 

John arbour was born in the year 
1326, and was consequently the con- 
tempo of Chaucer, and was en- 
gaged in the composition of The Bruce, 
as he himself informs us, in the year 
1375. He was archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, and a man of distinction in his 
times, having been appointed by the 
bishop of that see one of his commis- 
sioners to meet at Edinburgh, con- 
cerning the ransom of David II. who 
was then a prisoner in England. He 
was endowed by nature with 
— genius, which he cultivated 

adorned by ‘all the learning of his 
age. He has many claims on the ad- 
miration of Sco , being, after 
poets of S in respect of time 
and one of the greatest, certaiialy the 
most national, that she ever pro-= 
duced. His subject is the sutcessful 


struggle of Scottish independence 
against English usurpation and op- 
pression ; and Robert Bruce, the glo 
of our country, his hero, reine: | 
whose exertions it wes that our fathers 
did not sink under the degradation of 
a foreign dominion, and through thein 
we at this day perhaps enjoy equal 
rights with England, and do not, like 
a sister kingdom, still suffer from the 
consequences, or at least from the re- 
collections, ot the galling yoke of ages 
of servitude. In the very name of 
Bruce there is a music that falls on 
the ear of every true Scotchman, not 
only in the elevating sounds of na- 
tional glory, but in the soft and the 
sweet tones of the kindly affections. 
‘There were mingled in the soul of this 
great man all the exalted and all the 
gentle qualities of our nature, and that 
spirit which could direct the whirl- 
wind of battle without dismay, and 
hurl the vengeance of an injured 
land on the head of her foes, could 
kindle into joy at the sight of an old 
friend ; and that eye which ‘shot ter- 
ror through their ranks,was sometimes 
seen to glisten with the tear of sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of his asso- 
ciates in arms. Of Robert Bruce it 
may be said, without exaggeration, 
that if he had not been the greatest, 
he would have been the most amiable 
man of his age, or rather that he 
united in himself these two qualities 
that are so rarely combined. 

“< The Bruce ” is a metrical history 
of the achievements of that hero in 
the wars with the English, for the re- 
covery of the crown of Scotland, and 
of the principal transactions of his 
reign ;, and is freer of fables than 
most of the old Scottish histories. 
The poet, indeed, boasts of its sooth- 
fastness, and with good reason, for to 
this day it is of respectable authori- 
ty in events of which it treats. 
He tells his story in as ‘simple and 
straight-forward a way as if veracity 
were his only aim, unambitious of 
the ornaments of y—yet often. 
breaking out into its finest effusions ; 
and though he received the Saxon 
Sevtch of our forefathers in an un- 
state, 
only to answer all urposes of po- 
expression, but of rythmi- 
cal sweetness and harmony, Tf 
were to compare ‘The Braée ‘with the 
Cainterbury Tales, and the other 


of his contemporaty Chaucer, it would 
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be found to be inferior to them in va- 
riety, and in the green and vivid pic- 
tures of external nature, and, above 
all, in the unrivalled humour of the 
English poet ; yet we must remem- 
ber, that the subject of this poem is 
too grave and dignified to admit of 
humour, and that it abounds in a 
constant succession of natural and live- 
ly incidents, or great and weighty in- 
terests, and so strongly is it stamped 
with the impression of truth, that if 
we did not previously know that it 
was a true history, we should be con- 
vineed of it by the perusal ; and the 
genius of the poet has lent to truth al! 
the charms that are usually supposed 
to belong to fiction. The horrors of 
a sanguinary warfare are softened by 
those unstudied strokes of tenderness 
that make us equally in love with the 
here and the poet ; and, indeed, gen- 
tleness of character and kindness of 
heart are equally conspicuous in both. 
It would not be easy to name a poet 
more fitted than Barbour for the ce- 
lebration of the virtues of the patriot: 
king, who smoothed the rugged vir- 
tues of the warrior by a humanity that 
claimed brotherhood with the hum- 
blest man in his country, and took an 
interest alike in his joys and his sor- 
rows. In battle painting, the father 
of Scottish poetry is equal, perhaps 
superior, to the greatest among our 
modern troubadours, and in the glo- 
rious breathings of liberty in a region 
far above him. He has described 
the battle of Bannockburn in strains 
worthy of the day, and has not invi- 
diously omitted one name, Scotch nor 
English, that deserved to be recorded. 
He was born three years before the. 
death of Bruce, in 1329, and must 
have enjoyed the rare privilege of 
hearing from the narrative of eye-wit- 
nesses the transactions of the: wars of 
liberty ; and heenters into his sybject 
with an. affectionate enthusiasm wor- 
thy of it. Bruceis: his grand theme, 
who, wherever he appears, comes like 
the angel .of freedom inspiring hope 
and vm the spirit of his 
country, tigt Seemed already to have 
beem scathed by the blighting arm of 
dewpotism:. je not only fought the 
batele of Bannockburn, but may be 
said. the jals by 
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._ And gif ony wald them withsay, 


tended not for antiquaries, but, common. 


accent frequently, as the rhythmus requires, 
one. 


shall make will, we think, convince 
our readers that nature had not been 
more liberal to our poet in endowin 
him with lofty sentiments, than wit 
the glow of genius, and that he was 
alike fitted by feeling and by princi-- 
ple for the task which he had under-- 
taken. The painting of the degrada- 
tion of Scotland under the barbarous. 
administration of Edward, and the, 
beautiful contrast that follows, are so 
distinguished in our native poetry, 
that if we wish to cherish the spark of 
freedom in the besoms of Scotchmen, 
they ought to be sung by the maidens. 
and the grey-haired men in every one 
of our glens and mountains. * 


‘* When Sir Edward, the mighty king, 
Had on this wise done his likyng 
Of John the Balleol, that sa soon 
Was all defaltit and undone, 

To Scotland went he then in hy, + 
And all the land gan occupy : 

Sa haill that baith castelle and toune 
Were intill his possessioune, 

Fra Weik anent the Orkenay, 

To Mullirsnuke in Galloway ; 

And stuffit ali with English men ; 
Shireffs and bailics made he then, 
And allryn ¢ other officers, 


That for to govern land effeirs, 
He made of English natioune. } 
That worthit § then sa rych felloune, i 


And sa wicked and covatouse, 

And sa hawtane and 

That Scottismen might do nathyng 

That e’er might please to their likyng. 
Their wifis wald they oft forlye, 

And their dochteris despiteouslye ; 

And gif ony of them thereat were wrathe, 
They wytit him weel with great skaith. 
For they suld find soon enchesoun || 

To put him to destructioun. 

And gif that ony man them by 

Had ony thing that was worthy, 

As horse or hound, or other thing, 

That were pleasand to their likyng, 

With, right or wrang it have wald they ; | 


They suld sa do that he suld tyne _ 
Or land or life, or live in pyne. 


* Qur present lucubrations being ine. 


readers, we have in this, and our other ex- 
tracts, modernized the spelling as far as — 
the pronunciation and rhyme would admit _ 
of it. Inreading the old Scottish and Eng- ~ 
lish ‘poets, the best general rule that we” 
kndw for preserving the melody, is to pro- ~ 
noutice fully every syllable, thtowing the 
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For they dempt them after their will, 
Takand na kep * to reive and kill. 
Ah! what they dempt them felounly ! 
For good knightis that were worthy, 
For little enchesoun or then nane, 
They hangit were by the neck-bane. 
Als that folk that ever were free, 
And in freedom wont for to be, 
Through their great mischance and folly 
Were treated then sa wickedly, 
That their fais their judges were ; 
What wretchedness may man have mair ? 
Ah! Freedom is a noble thing ! 
Freedom makes man to have likyng:; + 
Freedom ail solace to man gives ; 
He lives at ease that freely lives ! 
A noble heart may have nane ease, 
Na ellys nought that may him please, 
Gif freedom fail ; for free likyng 
Is yharnit $ o'er all other thing. 
Na he, that ay has lived free, 
May not knaw weill the propyrté, 
The anger, na the wretched doom 
That is couplit to foul thraldome ; 
Bot gif he had assayit it, 
Then all perquere § he suld it wit; 
And suld think Freedom mare to prise 
Than all the gold in warld that is.” 
B. I. 1. 197. 


Here the circumstances are so 
skilfully selected, and so strikingly il- 
lustrated, yet so natural, as to make 
us detest alike the despotism and the 
despot ; and the man who is not a- 
wakened by the trumpet-sounds of 
the encomium of liberty, must be of 
an obtuseness that generous feelings 
cannot touch, and bis neck must be 
already prepared to receive the yoke 
of servitude, should another Edward 
be disposed to place it there. Why 
do not selections from the Bruce, and 
others of our earlier Scottish poets, 
form a manual in the education of 
Scottish youth? And, if any Scotch- 
man of these days is so ignorant, or 


80 strangely Anglicised, as to be a- 


fraid of Scotticisms, he may be in- 
formed, that in them he will find lit- 
tle else than pure Saxon-English, 
scarcely differing, but in spelling, from 
the most valuable part of the ] 

of our own times. Shall owr yo 

: eight or ten years in the learn- 
ing of the ancient languages, which 


_ they acquire but imperfectly, and of 


which not more than one in a hun- 


dred read a page afver they are-eman- 


cipated from the schools,—or hall 


they be taught to lisp in French, a 
lan of which the poetry affords 
little else than vapid declamation, 
and its prose than exaggerated senti- 
ment,—and shall no attention what- 
ever be paid to the many bright ex- 
err of native virtue and genius 
with which our ancient Caledonian li- 
terature abounds? This is unpatriot- 
ic. It was not thus that the He- 
brews, and the Greeks, and the Ro- 
mans, trained their youths ; and we 
na venture to affirm, that, had these 
and other noble es of our na- 
tional poets been generally known, and 
their sentiments imbibed, Scotland 
would scarcely have fallen into the 
political degradation into which she 
fell in no remote period of her his- 
tory. Such passages cling to the 
mind like the memory of the virtues 
of'a parent, and are efficacious in ele- 
vating our opinions of the destinies of 
man, and of the government most 
suited for the growth of his greatest 
excellence. But, as it has been al- 
ready remarked, the mind of Barbour 
was not more susceptible of great than 
of tender sentiments, arid in the Bruce 
there may alike be found passages cal- 
culated to form the heart to the do- 
mestic and the political virtues. The 
great charm of these is, that they are 
not introduced for mere effect, cold, 
and formal, and lifeless, but like sun- 
ny spots in the landscape, which har- 
monize with the appearances around 
them, they arise so naturally from 
the circumstances of the actors, that, 
feeling as men, we cannot suppose 
them to have without them. 
Often as love has been the theme 
of the poets, it has never, perhaps, 
been pourtrayed in colours more faith- 
ful and more bright than in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 
ie maist 
Were riven wet had 
Bot as they them ofhidismade. = 
Therefore went till Aberdeen, 
Where Neil the Bruce came, and the 
Queen, 
Iikane for love of her hus 
That for leal love and loyalté, 
Wald parteners of their painis be, 
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For love is of sa meki) might, 

That it all painis makis light. 

And many time makes tender wight 

Of swilk * strength and swilk might, 

That they may mekil pains endure, 

And forsake nane aventure 

That ever may fall, withthy + that they 

Therethrough succour their luvis may.” 
B. II. 1. 508. 


This is not the love of the French 
and the Italian poets, with its trum- 
pery of wounds, and darts, and fires, 

ut holy wedded love, ready to suf- 
fer and to sacrifice all for its object. 
Of the same character is an unexpect- 
ed meeting of Bruce and some of his 
adherents, while they were yet wan- 
dering like outlaws among the Gram- 
pian mountains. 


*¢ The Erle of Lennox was 

Amang the hillis near thereby ; 

And whan he heard sa blaw and cry, 

He had wonder what it might be, 

And on sic manner speerit ¢ he 

Till that he knew it was the Kine ; 

And then, forouten § mair dwelling, 

With all them of his company, 

He went right till the king in hy ; 

Sa blithe and sa joyful that he 

Might on na manner blither be ; 

For he the king weend had been dead, 

And he was also will of red, || 

That he durst not rest into na place ; 

Na sen the king discomfit was 

At Methven, he heard never thing 

That ever was certain of the king; 

Therefore into full great daynté, 

The fing full humbly hailist {| he, 

And he him welcomed right blithely, 

And asked him full tenderly. 

And all the lordis that were there, 

Right joyful of their meeting were, 

And kissed him in great daynté ; 

It was great pity for till see 

How they for joy and pity gret, ** 

their falows met, 
they ween been dead, forthy 

They pm ten him mair heartily ; 

And he for pity gret again, 

That mever of meeting was $n fain.” 

LIL 1. 482. 


He afterwards beautifully adds, 
Bot wot weil, 
That joy or yet pity 
May gat.22 men sa amoved be, 
That, water fra the heart will rise, .. , 
And wet the eyn in sic a wise.” =r 
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** Bot for pity I trow greting * 
Be nathing bot an opening 
Of heart that shaws the tenderness 
Of ruth that in it closed is.” 
B. III. 1. 521. 


There is here a pouring out of na- 
tural feeling, for which we know not 
if we can find any parallel, save in the 
more pathetic portions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

‘The address of Bruce to his t 
on the eve of the battle of Bannock- 
burn is a model of martial eloquence. 
It was no time for wasting words, or 
the tricks of rhetoric ; and the = 
full of the glory of his theme, hur- 
ries into it with as much ardour as 
his hero rushed to the onset. 


** And when it cometh to the fight, 
Ilk man then set heart, will, might, 
To stynt our faeis’ mekil pride. 
On horse they will arrayed ride 5 
And come on you in full great hy : 
Meet them with speris hardily : 
And think then on the mekil ill 
That they and theirs have done us till ; 
And think then that we for our lives, 
And for our childre, and for our wives, 
And for our freedom, and for our land, 
As strenyeit + into battle stand.” 

B. XII. 1. 221. 


It is offended Freedom that here 
speaks through the lips of Bruce ; and 
the lines in which the army is cx~ 
horted 


«* To think then on the mekil ill 
That they and theirs have done us till,” 


when their spears were levelled a- 
gainst the hearts of their oppressors, 
rise into the sublime from their very 
simplicity, and the terrible associa- 
tions they were calculated to excite 
in the minds of the hearers ; and woe 
to the despots, when to such an ad- 
vice such an answer as the following 
is made :— 


‘+ Then answerit they all with a soune, 
* As ye devise it sail be done !’ ” 


coun en on that ious day, put 
long in the enthusiasm of his own i- 
rhaginations, which are fierce and 
fiery as the spirit of the soldiers.of 
freedom, and his style is rapid and 
effective as the strokes of their swords 


and battle-axes. Every line, almost 
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With that were burnist bright.” 


> 
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every word, brings before the mind, 


in quick succession, some new and 


iF : terrible conception. On the morning 
a) ia of the battle, when the Scottish army 
Pike | were drawn out in battle array, they 

a knelt down to pray, and the English 

i fs King, who observed them, said to one 

{ Y of his knights who was stationed near 


him.— 7 
*¢ Yon folk kneel to ask mercy.” 


dere 


*« Sir,” replied the warrior, who knew 
them well, 


bf *« They ask mercy, but none of you.” 


‘ Having made their peace with God, 
4 they had no favour to ask of man, 
least of all of Edward. 


“¢ A lang while thus fechtand they were, 
That men na noyis might hear there ; 
te Men heard nought but groans, and dints 
That flew fire, as men flays on ffints. 

; They fought ilkane sa eagerly, 
That they made na noyis na cry, 
Bot dang on other at their might, 


——‘ There might men see men felly 
fight ; 
And men that worthy were and wight 
Do mony worthy wassellage. * 
Tliey fought as they were in a rage, 
For when the Scottish archery 
Saw their faes sa sturdily 
: Stand into battle them agayne ; 
Bir tee With all their might and all their mayne 
They laid on, .as men out of wit. 
And where they with full strak might hit, 
There might na armour stint their strak. 
They fruschit + that they might o’ertak. 
And with axes such dusches gave, 
That they helmis and headis clave. 
And their faeis right hardily 
Met them, and dang on them douchtely, 
With weapons that were styth of steel. 
There was the battel strakit weel ! 
Sa great din there was of dints 
As Weapons upon armour stints ; 


i es And ef spears sa great brasting ; 


And sic thrang and sic thrasting ; 
Sic gyrning, graning, and sa great 
A noise, as they gan other beat ; 
And ensenyeys {on ilka side ; 
_ Giving and taking woundis wide ; 
That it was hideous for to hear.” 
B. XIII. 1 33 and 138. 


Seldom has the hurry, and the tu- 
mult, and the crush, and the madness 
of the mortal combat been pictured 
with more terrible effect than in this 
description, in the perusal of which 
we absolutely feel as we were in dan- 
ger of being trodden under foot by 


Achievement. . + Broke... 
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the warriors, It is singular that in 
the whole description of the battle 
there is hardly a single figure. 

The fate of Scotland in r of 
literature has been rather hard. While 
she remained an independent king- 
dom, and enjoyed her own court, and 
cultivated her own language, her poets 
were at least equal in merit to the 
contemporary authors of England,— 
but when t's was annexed to that 
country, and her first city was no long- 
er the capital of a kingdom, and her 
energetic tongue was considered a 
patois which it was disgracefu} for 
an educated man to use, her laurels 
began to wither, and even her royal 
thistle lost something of its proud 
bearing. The Reformation was the 
nursery of magnanimous spirits and 

_ glorious undertakings, yet the revival 

’ of ancient learning then threw an air 
ot pedantry over the literature of the 
age, and even Buchanan was seized 
with the infatuation of rivalling the 
Roman authors in their own language ; 
yet, with all his genius, learning, and 
industry, it may be questioned if he 
has produced one Latin poem which 
is entitled to the praise of originality. 
Had he followed in the footsteps of 
Barbour, and Dunbar, and Gawin 
Douglas, or, like Milton, attempted to 
infuse a portion of the ancient fire into 
his native tongue, he would have ob- 
tained an eminent place among the 
poets of Scotland. He has chosen to 
enlist himself among the bards of 
Rome, and it is doubtful if Lucretius 
or Virgil would haveacknowledged him 
for a brother. In the long era from 
James the Sixth till the days of Allan 
Raimsay, Scotland did not produce a 
single Scottish poet worthy of comme~ 
moration ; but Burns at last vindicated 
the honours of Scottish literature; and 
our country can now boast an: ample 
list of men of genius, of whom more 
than one has laboured successfully in 

lending a new lustre to our native 

guage. At present our old poets are 
not very accessible. It were to be 
wished that neat editions of them were 
printed, and as low-priced as ‘possible; 
and, that our Masters and Misses may 
not be deterred from the of 
them, it would be as well if 
the spelling were modernized... It has: 
alwys appeared to us to be rather ex- 
traordinary that we should be asham- 
ed of being ignorant of the.old Eng- 
lish authors, while net one ofa thou- 
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sand of us has read Dunbar or Gawin 
Douglas. The world is indebted to 
Dr Irvine for the learning, taste, and 
talent with which he has illustrated 
our native literature in his Lives of 
the Scottish Poets. 


NARRATIVE OF A TOUR THROUGH 
SCOTLAND IN THE YEAR 1817, 
CHIEFLY WITH A VIEW TO THE 
STATE OF ITS HARBOURS AND 
PUBLIC WORKS. BY CHARLES DuU- 
FIN, CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF 
THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


M. Dupin, a learned native of 
France, who occupies an important 
place in the marine engineer depart- 
ment of that country, was lately en- 
gaged in a tour through Great Britain, 
with the view of examining the state 
of national industry, particularly in 
regard to every thing connected with 
navigation and public works. He 
has since published a work entitled 
“* Memoir upon the Marine, and the 
Bridges and Public Works of England 
and France.” In this he includes a 
Narrative of his Tour through Scot- 
land, which we with pleasure trans- 
late for the use of our readers, to 
whom we think it will be generally 
interesting. 

“ After leaving Newcastle for Edin- 
burgh, I passed by Berwick, where 
a‘long pier is constructing to diminish 
the effects of a bar at the mouth of 
the Tweed. A bridge of iron chains 
has been thrown over the river, upon 
a plan as I believe of Mr Telford. 

** Edinburgh, and Leith its harbour, 
present a crowd of important objects. 
in the sciences, letters; and arts. E- 
dinburgh is the Athens of the North, 
and the Scottish people combine: the. 
urbanity of the Greeks with the hospi- 
tality of the Arabs. 

Itisa phenomenon, ex- 
tremely remarkable, and worthy of the 
attention of the philosopher, to sec, at 
the remotest extremity of a great em- 
pireyrand almost under the frozen’ 
zone, @ city which, ceasing to be a 
capital, and left wholly to itself, rises 
by the genius of its inhabitants, seizes 
the .sceptre of history and political 
economy, produces talents of the first 
order in mineralogy, chemistry, the 
medical and surgical sciences; and, 
not..content with so many claims to 
receive from other nations the palm of 


celebrity, erects in its bosom a literary 
tribunal, which makes despotism 
tremble, and the decrees of which 
suffice to exalt or to sink many a re- 
putation in Europe. 

‘* At Leith they are forming basins, 
docks for the construction of vessels, 
entrepots, &c. These labours, at the 
point where they now stop, are more 
remarkable for their perfect execution, 
than their magnitude. In case of re- 
alizing the projects formed a few years 
ago, that is, at the moment when 
British commerce was in its highest 
prosperity, they would add to the 
floating basins already finished, a new 
basin still larger, and the entry of 
which, opening into a deep and un- 
obstructed part of the bay of Forth, 
would admit vessels of considerable 
burden, even at ebb tide. I am per- 
suaded that scarcely will the Scots 
have ceased to dread the stagnation of 
their commercial prosperity, when 
they will resume their pe of ag- 
grandizement, and will pursue them 
through every obstacle with that con 
stancy which characterizes them. 

“* Mr Jardine, a learned civil engi- 
neer, who communicated information 
to me in the most liberal manner, took 
me into the yard of a ship-builder at 
Leith, to shew me the very ingenious 
application of iron railways in the 
launching of vessels. I examined a 
fine steam boat, which is destined to 
tow the vessels from Leith to the 
mouth of the great canal, which joins 
the Clyde near Glasgow. It appears 
that this operation, not hitherto at- 
tempted, has completely succeeded. 

** I crossed the bay of Forth, and 
visited the little port of Kirkaldy. 
Not far from thence is the fine do- 
main of Raith, the possessor of which, 
Mr Ferguson, has a magnificent ca- 
binet of mineralogy. Quitting Raith, 
I reached the banks of the Tay, and 
crossed to Dundee, where they are 
digging a new harbour, partly exca- 
vated in the rock. Mr Logan, the 
engineer who conducted these works, 
and who has been employed also in 
constructing the pharos of the Bell 
Rock, communicated to me his plans, 
and all his practical knowledge, with 
a liberality which I can never suffici- 
ently acknowledge. 

* From Dundee I went to Ar- 


broath, in front of the new and cele-— 


brated pharos of the Bell Rock: Con- 
trary winds, and the violence ef the 
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sea, did not allow us to go immediate - 
ly to the rock where it is built, twelve 
miles from shore. I lodged two nights 
in a farn-house on the coast, observ- 
ing every night the intensity of the 
fires, and the perfect distinction of 
their colours, which are alternately 
white and red. 

** | was conveyed to the Bell Rock 
in the vessel of the Commissioners for 
the Northern Lights. I studied the 
construction of this light-house, which 
is the design of Mr Rennie, executed 
under the care and immediate direc- 
tion of Mr Stevenson. I particularly 
remarked the mechanism of the lamps, 
and the disposition of the glasses, which 
produce the coloured flames. 

** The keepers of the light-house have 
a: library, not large, but composed of 
useful books upon literature, morality, 
and natural science; “they are sub- 
scribers to one of the monthly jour- 
nals which treat of these subjects. 
Thus simple workmen, in the midst 
of the sea, charm the leisure of their 
solitude by attempting to follow the 
progress of reason and of the human 
mind. It is by much local observa- 

e to satisfy m e gener 

diffusion of the 
Scottish people. 
’ “ The keepers of the light-house 
keep ‘a register, where they beg the 
persons who visit this edifice to in- 
scribe their names, and to add some 
lines e ive of their ideas on the 
subject of this fine edifice. I found 
nothing remarkable in this album, ex- 
cept six i visatory lines of the ce- 
lebraved Walter Scott, when he visit- 
ed the light-house. ‘Walter Scott is 
well known as the modern bard of 
ita Caledonia, and the finest scenes of this 
Bb icturesque country owe to his genius 
vage grandeur would of itself never 
have given them. The following are 
the verses, which I was permitted to 
Copy : 


Bound ah tes dusky brow of night ; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, | 

_ And scorns to strike ‘his timorous sail.” 
- Continuing my route towards the 
orth, visised the harbours of 

trose, of Bervie, of Stonehaven, and of 
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been — to render Aberdeen a great 
commercial port; superb piers have 
been constructed at its juindtine The 
river Dee, forced by those artificial 
dikes to accelerate its course, has al- 
most. destroyed the bar, which, not 
more than twenty years ago, allowed 
only vessels of small burden to enter 
the harbour. ‘The fieating basins, 
projected in the interior of the port, 
are abandoned, because the compan 
which undertook was not rich easugh 
to finish them. 

“When I passed through Aber- 
deen, I met Dr Olinthus Gregory re- 
turni from the Shetland. Isles, 
where he had gone to meet M. Biot 
and Captain Colby, to continue the 
triangulation of Great Britain, and to 
prolong thus far north the measure of 
the meridian, extended by the French 
southward to the Balearic Isles. Dr 
Gregory shewed me, at the universi- 
ty, an observatory very rich in instru- 
ments, but, if I mistake not, very 
poor in observations. Another thing 
Interested me much more, because it 
shews a talent and natural vocation 
for the sciences ; the same gentleman 
took me to a shoemaker, who, in the 
intervals left tohim by his humble em- 
ployment, makes barometers, thermo- 
meters, and large reflecting telescopes, 
which appeared ver ect ; he can 
push them up at will out of his roof 
upon the platform of a little wooden 
turret, which is reached by a window. 
There he shews to the curious the 
sun and the moon, as well as in an 
observatory of the first order. But it 
may be supposed, that so un- 
steady a base as that on which the in- 
struments are thus perched, it must 
be impossible to make observations 
bee require a perfectly immoveable 


“ Departing from Aberdeen, I 
plunged into the mountains of higher 
Scotland, as far as the mouth of the 
Gulf of Murray, where the army of 
ged and mountainous aspect of 
opposite coast. 

“< From Inverness, at the Bottom of 
the Gulf of Murray, to Fort Augus- 
tus, and from ‘thence to Fort Wiliam, 


SR “ Far in the bosom of the deep 
eb O'er the wild shelves my watch I keep, | 
i I coasted the Caledonian Canal ; an 
the Atlantic to 
| operations have the ilangerous circuit of the 
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aubents and of the Orkney Isles. 
ood was wanted for the construction 
of the sluice-gates; they have been 
made of wrought iron. I have ex- 
amined gates which weighed twenty 
tons ; they were opened and shut by 
two men only. 

“ Departing from Fort William, 
where the Caledonian Canal ends, and 
traversing anew chains of mountains 
almost completely arid and barren, I 
gained the banks of the lake Lomond, 
then the port of Dumbarton, and fi- 
nally Glasgow. 

“‘ Glasgow isone of those cities which 
shew all that activity, perseverance, 
and industry can produce. In the 
space of a century only, its popula- 
tion, its wealth, its commerce, and 
have increased ten- 

“* It is easier to visit the establish- 

ments and manufactories of Glasgow, 
than those of any other city of the 
British empire. _ The liberal spirit of 
the inhabitants is in this respect car- 
ried as far as possible among a manu- 
facturing people, who must naturally 
dread seek to prevent not only 
the loss of their preponderance, but 
every foreign rivalry. 
' “The rich inhabitants of Glasgow 
have founded the Andersonian insti- 
tution, where they teach, in the even- 
ings of winter, the elements of geo- 
metry, of mechanics of physics, and 
of chemistry applied to the arts. 
These courses are specially designed 
for young artizans, who have only to 
pay: about 5s. in the season. ‘his 
trifling fee is exacted in order that 
the students may include only per- 
Sons actuated by the love of instruc- 
tion, and willing to make some small 
sacrifice for it. 

** The Andersonian institution has 
produced astonishing effects. It is 
an admirable thing now to see in many 
Glasgow manufactories, simple work- 
men who understand and explain, 


when the principles of their 
of arriving at the most perfect possi- 
at inst, well 

and i y to the French, con- 
ducted me himself through all the 
pal of which are now directed by his 
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- “Ifthe simplicity of the details, 
which exhibit the spirit of a people, 
and the intelligence of the lower 
classes of society, do not alarm deli- 
cate readers, I shall give them an ex~ 
ample of the information of plain 
Glasgow artizans, in two brothers, who 
are bakers, and who, in the interval 
one and em- 
ploy themselves in making philoso- 
phical instruments and 
They have fashioned and put toge- 
ther all the parts of a, small steam- 
engine, the modest boiler of which 
stands beside the pastry oven. The 
machine has the power of about two 
men, the movements are ingenious, 
it puts in motion machinery, by the 
aid of which our two artists turn me- 
tals, and form lenses for optical in- si 
struments. They have constructed a 1 
small apparatus for lighting their shops a 
and apartments with gas. These 2 
young persons know well the physical : 
and mathematical principles of the 4 
instruments and machines which they ¥ 
construct. One day, if 1 may hazard é 
a prediction, they will quit their trade ' a 
to cultivate with success the natural Bre 85) 
sciences. But their fortune depends y 
an who greatly preters 

ing an to gasometry and 4! 
astronomy, jealous of the 
hereditary title of his family, wishes wee 
to transmit to his future nephews the 
kneading-trough of his ancestors. 
Alas! how many among us resemble, 
without knowing it, the uncle of the 
two pastry cooks. 

‘* There is preparing at Glasgow an 
immense apparatus to light with gas 
all the streets of that great city. 
When I was at Glasgow, the tubes 
for conducting it were already cast, 
and they were preparing a place for 
the and furnaces. 

“ In supplying the inhabitants with 
water, a system has been followed ih 
which I have not seen practised in «Ra 
any other city. The water of the sega 
Clyde, brought by a subterraneous ee 
canal to the toot of a vapour pump, \ ae 
is first raised to eighty feet above he 
level of the river, and received into a tare 
great reservoir; thence the water 
passes into subterrancous conduits, 
which have a parallel direction. 
These conduits have for their bed 
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not filled up. Smaller stones are ed “* Not long ago, the Clyde was 
ed i larly over the first, and final- navigable to Glasgow only for very 


ly, sand covers the whole parallel to. 


the conduits thus formed ; and on a 
level with the middle of their inter- 
vals, are ditches in the sand. The 
water descending from the reservoir 
into the conduits, tends to. rise again 
across the great and small stones and 
the sand, to place itself on a level with 
the water which remains in the reser- 
voir ; thus it comes into the long pa- 
rallel ditches, after having been per- 
fectly purified. It appears to be a 
filter which differs from our ordinary 
household filters, only by being pre- 
pared for a hundred thousand per- 
sons. The purified water is then con- 
ducted by common tubes into the dif- 
terent houses of the city, which it 
supplies by pipes, even to the highest 
floors. 

** A work which contributes much to 
the prosperity of Glasgow, is the Ca- 
nal which joins the two seas, extend- 
ing from the Clyde, a little above that 
city, to the Bay of Forth, a little a- 
bove Stirling. 

** ] was invited to visit this canal a- 


- Jong with the council of the company 


of proprietors. I had the pleasure of 
ing this instructive excursion a- 
long with the celebrated Mr Watt, 
an old inhabitant and civil engineer 
of Glasgow. By a favour too little 
merited, the first class of the Institute 
of France named me corresponding 
member in the room of Mr Watt, 
when he was named foreign associate. 
To this honour, and to the kind re- 
commendation of M. Berthollet, I owe 
the acquaintance and friendship of Mr 
Watt. With mingled respect and ad- 
re saw this ay man of 
eighty-three, retaini e vigour of 
his se as well as body, who psn 
ed me in a multitude of particulars 
relative to the progress of English in- 
dustry, which has been accelerated by 
him more than by any other inventor. 
To Mr Watt, England owes in a t 
measure the immense increase of her 
riches during the last half century. 

“ He invited me to go down from 
Glasgow to Greenock upon the Clyde 
on board the steam-boats, and to 
communicate my observations on 
them, which he said would be parti- 
eularly ing because his son 
was making, on a great scale, 
very careful observations upon the 
Caledonian steam-boat. 
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small vessels. At present ships ot’ 
150 tons ascend it with ease. Im- 
mense dikes have given to agriculture 
vast spaces of land, formerly inundat- 
ed every day by the tides of the river; 
the bed, rendered. more narrow, has 
become deeper; and cleansing ma- 
chines, moved by the fire-pump, have 
finished this great work in the points 
where the natural course of the wa- 
ters does not tend to produce this ef- 
fect. 

** I would wish that the example of 
the Clyde and of Glasgow should lead 
to the same efforts and the same re- 
sults for the Seine and for Paris. 

** Every day sixtcen steam-boats 
go up and down the Clyde from Glas- 
gow to Dunbarton, to Port-Glasgow, 
and to Greenock, Some extend their 
voyage much farther ; they sail along 
the coast, and in the numerous cir- 
cumjacent gulfs. They go already 
120 miles from the point of departure ; 
this great distance is performed in 
one day. : 

‘* Port-Glasgow is a vast quadran- 
gular basin, containing the large ves- 
sels employed in the commerce of the 
two Indies, and which draw too much 
water to come up to Glasgow. This 
port is little more than three miles 
above Greenock, on the left bank of 
the Clyde. 

“* At Greenock, the Clyde, extreme- 
ly broad, surrounded on all sides by 
high mountains, presents a spacious, 
deep, and safe road. ‘They are im- 
proving, enlarging, and renewing in 2 
manner the basins at Greenock. 
From Greenock to Port-Glasgow the 
coast is bordered by docks for ship- 
building. 

“ At Greenock, I visited a manufac- 
tory of ropes, having the fire-pump 
as the moving power. This manu- 
factory is carried on according to the 
principles of Captain Huddart ; but 
it is here reduced to its simplest ele- 
ments, which allows its mechanism 
to be better perceived. 

“ Before quitting the environs of 
Glasgow, I had particularly at heart 
to visit the famous foundery of Car- 
ron, near Stirling; I wished at least 
to attempt to see it, for I knew, that 
very tew English and no foreigners 
were admi Thus Prince Nicho- 
las, notwithstanding all the royal re- 
commendations with which his High- 
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ness was provided, had not been able 
to obtain admission, I myself was 
modestly, but warmly recommended 
as an amateur, un dillettante di belle 
cose. I underwent first an interroga- 
tory in form, Are you a merchant, 
or manufacturer? No, and not even 
concerned in the smallest enterprise. 
In what view -do you travel? Asa 
friend of the sciences and arts, for 
my instruction. Let this gentleman 
enter. 

* The works of Carron are immense, 
particularly during war. this 
foundery are manufactured almost 
all the artillery used in the English 
navy, bullets, bombs, &c. Carron- 
ades are called by that name, be- 
cause the first pieces of that kind 
were made at. Carron. 

“ Independent of artillery, I saw iron 
manufactured imto many articles e- 
qually various in their form and use, 
from those vast boilers employed in 
the colonies for the eee of 
sugar, to those light and delicate ves- 
sels, which are turned with great ease, 
and which it has never yet been 
found possible to manufacture with 
any iron, except that of Great Bri- 
tain. I remarked also objects of 
luxury, such as grates, &c.; they 
are embellished by sculptures model- 
led with a great delicacy of execution, 
and even with a good of taste in 
the design. 

** Immensecylindrical bellows, with 
a reservoir of air to render the action 
of the wind constant, appeared to me 
very deserving of observation. Steam- 
engines of great power, streams of 
water that are very abundant in au- 
tumn, in winter, and in spring, are 
the moving powers employed to exe- 
cute the principal operations. 

“* Nature has placed the mines of iron 
and coal very near the establishment. 

iron railways, the 
canal by ir communicate vith the 

n by a bran e products 
of the may thus, by 
very short passage, be transported 
water, either into the Atlantic or Ger- 
man Oceans. 


To avoid the winding 
per= 


of the Clyde below Glasgow, an 

ticularly halew Greenock, where the 
river terminates between high pro- 
montories, Lord Eglinton has formed 
the plan of building a harbour at Ar- 


arossan, and of joining it with the 
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harbour of Glasgow by a canal already 
finished as far as Paisley. Part of 
these works are in full activity. 

“A vast bay, in the form of' a cres« 
cent, presents, at its northern point, 
the harbour of Ardrossan, and at its 
southern, the harbour of Troon, des- 
tined for the exportation of coal. 
An iron railway, ten miles long, brings 
the coal from the mines near Kilmar- 
nock, to the vessels that are anchored 
in Troon bay: these vessels generally 
carry their cargo to Ireland, where 
there are scarcely any coal-mines 
worked. 

** T have seen diligences established 
on the iron railway from Kilmarnock 
to Troon bay ; they give the idea of: 
an enormous nomadic vehicle, and yet 
are drawn without effort by a single 
horse. 

*““T examined the port of Ayr, 
which, like aH those placed at the 
mouth of a river, can receive: only 
vessels that draw very little depth of 
water, unless the entrance be deepen- 
ed by immense works; this has not 
yet been done for Ayr. 

“* After having examined these dif- 
ferent harbours, I quitted Scotland, 
crossing the river Esk on my way to 
Carlisle. 

“€ If IT had been able, in so short an 
exposition, to give but a general idea 
of all the institutions, all the works, 
undertaken within these few years 
for the presperity of Scotland, I should 
have presented one of the pictures 
most calculated to excite the admira-— 
tion of all men, and a worthy object 
te the meditation of the sage. It isa . 
noble spectacle to see a people, natu- 
rally poor, eraplo their activity, their 
constancy, their genius, in tri- 
umphing over a stubborn nature,—in 
rendering sterility itself 
a people who, thinking of the riches 
of the mind es well as those of the 
senses, make agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, instruction, morality, 
and liberty, flourish at once.” | 


REMARKS ON THE COMMUNICATIONS 
RECEIVED FROM THE DISCOVERY 
SHIPS UNDER CAPTAIN ROSS. 

MR EDITOR, 

As the tical observations re- 

ceived from the discovery ships un- 

der Captain Ross appear of much | 

more importance than is generally 

imagined, permit me, through the~ 
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medium of your Magazine, to offer a 
few remarks on them. 

In the first place, it eccurs to me, 
from the general tenor of the follow- 
ing passage, that the navigators either 
have been extremely ignorant of the 
nature of the local influence exerted 
over the magnetic needle on ship- 
board, and producing a different va- 
riation, according as the ship's head 
is varied from the magnetic meridi- 
an; or that the statement is very in- 
accurately printed. I should hope it 
is the latter case, particularly as some 
of the sea terms and phrases could 
never have been written by any na- 
vigator ; we shall notice them in pas- 
sing. 
** Captain Ross,” it is stated, ‘‘ is 
decidedly of opinion, though there is 
some diffirence of sntiment on the 
subject, that the following poimts are 
established by his observations : 

1. That the deviation * occasioned 
by the direction of the ship’s head, is 
not on the magnetic meridian, but 
differs in every ship. + In the Isa- 
bella, it is to the east of north, and in 


the Alexander and Harmony of Hull, 


the westward of north. 2. That 
ere is a point of change in the de- 
viation, which may easily be found by 
azimuth, or bearings of a distant ob- 
ject, and that when this point of de- 
viation is found, it may, in like man- 
ner, be found what proportion is to be 
added or subtracted from the true 
variation ; but only by actual obser- 
vation, for the deviation does not in- 
crease either in an arithmetical or lo- 
garithmic proportion.§ On board 
the Isabella, and in latitude 74°, the 
point of change is N.17° E.. The 
extreme deviation is when the ship’s 


* The word deviation was first used by 
Captain Flinders, to express the error of 
Variation caused by local attraction ; con- 
sequently, Captain Ross must have read 
Flinders’s last voyage. 

+ This is, literally ing, nonsense ; 
the eg | may differ in different ships ; 
but the peint from whence the deviation 
takes place, in all ships, is the magnetic 
meridian. 

+ This instance, from the general rule, 
must be attributed either to errors of ob- 
servation, or sluggishness of the needle. 

§ Bain, in his Essay on the Variation of 
the ay which Captain Ross too ap- 
pears to Rave seen, gives nearly the same 


head is..N.80° W., viz..19°, which 
is additive to the true varixtion ; 
that, with the ship’s head W. a 
N.” (what does this mean ? it should 
be N. 80° W.) “ there is 100° of varia- 
tion ; or by steering W. and N.” (N, 
80° W.) “* the ship actually makes a 
S. by E. course, On the other hand, 
the yariation decreases when the ship's 
head is to the east, but not in an equal 
ratio, the extreme being 17°, making 
the variation 64° on that tack.” 

Notwithstanding these little errors, 
which, in their unofficial character, 
certainly ought not to be visited by 
the ordeal o: criticism, the observa- 
tions, as they stand, are undoubtedly 
of very great importance, as they 
point out, in a clear and intelligible 
manner, a source of error in a ship's 
reckoning which, though long known, 
still continues to overlooked. 
The statement here given is er- 
roneous, with r t to the point 
from wheuce the change of variation 
commences, but there can be no error 
respecting the actual quanuty of vari- 
ation produced by the local atiraction ; 
and as this is the point to which I 
wish particularly to draw the atten- 
tion of your readers,—a point on 
which the livesand properties of many 
belonging to this kingdom often de- 
pend it will be some excuse for en- 
tering somewhat into detail. 

It appears from the statement we 
have. been considering, that in lati-— 
tude 74°, 18° more variation was found 
with the head N. 80° W. than that 
found with the head on, or nearly to, 
the magnetic meridian ; that is, with 
the head in the former direction, 100° 
variation was found; in the latter, 
only 82°. On the other hand, with 
the head directed east, only 64° va- 
riation were found ; which makes the 
whole error of variation, as experien- 
ced by Captain Ross, no less than 36°, 
or little more than three points of the 
compass, entirely produced by the lo- 
cal attraction. 

As there can be no mistake here, 
us now see what effect 
ve in practical nayigation, if not a 
tended = If a ship in latitude 74°, 
where the above o tions were 
made, supposing the true variation 
82°, and making allowance according- 
ly, steers east 100. miles from, 
tain known land, andl then sails back 

with a view of making the same 
upon the opposite point of the com 
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pass, the consequence will be, that 
when the ship has run the 100 miles 
west, as supposed, she will be 10 miles 
to the south, and no less than 202 
miles of longitude, or 8° 22 * to the 
east of the larid from whence she start- 
ed. This case, though a_ fictitious 
one, is one which may happen, and 
sufficiently accounts for the perplex- 
ing reports of currents continual! 
in the mouths of navigators, aiid 
others; and also, for the millions paid 
by underwriters in consequence of 
shipwrecks said to have been occasion- 
ed by them. 

Mr Wales, who accompanied Cap- 
tain Cook in his several voyages as 
astronomer, appears to have been the 
first who noticed this phenomenon, 
as will be seen by the following pas- 


e: 

ma In the English Channel, the ex- 
tremes of the observed variation were 
from 194° to 25° ; and ail the way to 
the’Cape of Good Hope, I frequently 
‘observed differences nearly as great, 
without being able any way to ac- 
count for them, the difference in the 
situation being by no means sufficient. 
These irregularities continued after 
‘leaving the Cape, which at length put 
‘me on examining into the circum- 
- stances under which they were made. 
In the examination it soon appeared, 
that when most of these observations 
‘were made, wherein the greatest va- 
riation had happened, the ship's head 
was north and easteriy; and that 
when these, where it was least, it was 
south and westerly. 1 mentioned this 
to Captain Cook and some of the offi- 
cers, who did not at first seem to 
‘think much of it ; but, as opportuni- 
ties happened, some observations were 
made under these circumstances, and 
very much contributed to confirm 

suspicions ; and throughout the whole 
voyage I had great reason to believe, 
that variations observed with the ship’s 


* To some of our readers, this will ap- 
pear a periect absurdity, and, therefore, 
‘Tequires explanation :—A degree of longi- 

+ in latitude 74°, is only 16’ 54”; that 
is, by going from east to west 16’ 54”, or 
the same distance from west to east, you 

er gain or lose four minutes of time ; 
‘consequently, if 100 nautical miles run on 
a 36° course, gives BY 9” difference of 1a- 
titude, and 58 8” departure, this 53° 8” 
gives about 202 miles of longi- 

tude, or 3° 22’. sry 
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head in different positions, and even 
in different parts of her, will differ 
very materially from one another ; 
and much more will observatidns ob- 
served on board different ships, which 
I now find fully verified, in compar- 
ing those made on board the Adven- 
ture, with my own made about the 
same time in the Resolution.” 

Though the whole of this passage 
appears very explicit, yet we see no 
attempt to deduce any practical in- 
ferences, nor was the subject ever 
mentioned by subsequent navigators 
or philosophers, until satisfactorily 
explained by Captain Flinders in 
the account of his voyage to Aus- 
tralasia in 1801 and 1802. Soon 
after this able navigator had sail- 
ed from England, he found that 
the quantity of local attraction was 
not the same in all places, and that 
it did not depend on the quantit; 
of the natural variation; and it 
was not till: after much research, 
and comparison of different obser- 
vations, that he found it varied with 
the dip of the needle, so that, when 
there was no dip, there was no va- 
riation arising from the local attrac- 
tion of the ship ; and when the dip 
was the greatest, the ship's attraction 
was also a maximum. 

After Captain Flinders’s arrival in 
England, he made application to the 
Lords of the Admiralty to have ex- 
periments made on board some of his 
Majesty’s ships, that the observations 
he had made during the voyage might 
be verified. A series of observations 
were accordingly made on board five 
different ships at Sheeruess and Ports- 
mouth, which fully established tlic 
accuracy of his former conclusions. 
After he was satisfied in this particu- 
lar, he considered the law before de- 
duced from analogy as certain. 

Notwithstanding the importance of 
these discoveri¢s, Flinders dying short- 
ly after, the subject appears to have ex- 
cited little or no attention ; and, there- 
fore, we see no farther attempt to bene- 
fit navigation by the result of such an 
important discovery, until the year 
1817, when a smal! practical work, in- 
titled an Essay on the Variation of the 
Compass, by a Mr Bain, master in the 
navy, was published. 

In this tract the author, from his 
‘own observations, has pointed out, in 
a clear and distinct manner, the fatal 
consequences that must at times arise 
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the frequency of shipwrecks happening 


to navigators who neglect such an 
important datum in their reckonings, 
as the change of variation consequent 
on a change of the position of the 
ship’s head, and which, from his ac- 
count, amounts in many cases to 10° 
and 12°; that is, the variation of the 
compass, with the ship’s head at east, 
will be found to be 22° or 24°; and 
with the ship’s head at west, the va- 
riation will be found 32° or 34°; so 
that, in either of these courses, the 
ship will be steering 5° too much to 
the east or west. This error, he con- 
ceives, will be found in most ships 
sailing in the Atlantic or Northern 
Oceans. 

“ A ship,” he says, ‘‘ in a run from 
the Lizard to Madeira, will have an 
error in the reckoning, if due allow- 
ance be not made for the local attrac- 
tion, of 27 miles to the south, and 
87 miles in longitude to the east; 
27 miles to the south, and 18 to the 
east, in a run from the Naze of Nor- 
way to the Firth of Forth; 11 miles 
in latitude to the south, and 17 
miles to the east, in a run from Yar- 
mouth to the Scaw ; and 198 miles in 
longitude to the east, and 64 miles 
in latitude to the south, in a run 
from the Banks of Newfoundland to 
the English Channel ; and,” he adds, 
** it would just be the same, were it 
possible for a ship to run the distance 
—from Newfoundland—in ten hours 
‘instead of ten days.” 

My time will not permit me to say 
much more on this subject. Indeed, 
it is not necessary ; for, as the commu- 
nications from Captain Ross, and 
which IT have endeavoured, though 
imperfectly, to explain, are before the 
public, a proper regard, I should hope, 
will be hereafter manifested by those 
concerned in the shipping interest, 
for preventing, in future, the fatal 
consequences which the error of va- 
riation, if not attended to, must in- 
The calamities occasioned by 


on our own shores cannot be contem- 


plated without horror ; and, when we 


are assured that six out of ten happen 
in consequence of the total ignorance 
of navigators respecting the magnetic 
phenomena in question, it surely is 
a duty incumbent on the more liberal 
and enlightened, and especially on 
those immediately concerned, parti- 
cularly underwriters, to adopt some 
wocasure for the more general clisse- 
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mination of the information made 
known by the writers referred to. 
When I sat down, I intended to 
say a few words on the failure of that 
branch of the northern expedition 
which has returned, and on the prac- 
ticability of the other effecting a 
north-west passage ; but to do so, at 
present, your limits would not permit ; 
though 1 may, perhaps, attempt this 
in some future number. 
H. W. 


Edinburgh, Nov. 5, 1818. 


THE CABINET. 
No. V. 
Maxims and Reflections. 


To consult an Encyclopedia when 
you are engaged in a particular pur- 
suit, is like calling on a person on bu- 
siness who is full of a multitude of 
stories: you forget what you came a 
bout. 

What a power of learning and dog- 
matism, and ill nature,docs Warbur- 
ton display, to convert a simple and 
interesting story into a long-winded 
ad inexplicable allegory. I would 
sooner forgive the Chaldeans and Sa- 
beans, who plundered Job of his pro~ 
perty, than this marauder who carries 
off the good man himself. 

You read the works of eminent 
men, and give them a high place. 
Some cold written life prefixed to their 
works reduces them to the level of 
other men. 

He has derived little from youth, 
who, in old age, has to look back wish- 
fully to its pleasures. 

To marry a woman who is in love 
with another, is to give yourself the 
worst of all kinds of rivals. The best 
husband in the world, in this case, 
will not make her so happy, as she 
will dream she would have been with 
the other. 

To torment before the time is to tell 
an author the faults of his manuscript, 
a lover the faults of his mistress. _ 

There are some governments which, 
like a mass of ice, cannot be raised to 
the temperature of the human heart, 
till they have been first dissolved. — 

That is a cowardly careof reputation 
which cringes to slanderers, and courts 
the protection of gossips. i 

You can keep no low company 12 

ing where virtuous and kind af- 
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Review.— Memoires de Madame D Epinay. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoires et Correspondance de Ma- 
dame D’Epinuy, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1818. 


Great light has of late years been 
thrown upon the interior of that bril- 
liant but corrupt system of society and 
manners which, at one time, gave the 
tone of politeness and of literature to 
all Europe, and made Paris the grand 
centre of fashion and philosophy. In 
this country its fascination, indeed, 
was happily always looked upon with 
something more than suspicion, and 
under the external polish no slight 
flaws were observed to be lurking. 
We scarcely, however, were so un- 
charitable as to suppose that it was 
really so bad as it has turned out to 
be, and the additional information 
which every new gives us 
on the subject, only further increases 
our wonder at the d of vice and 
profligacy which may be concealed 
under the mask of liberality and ele- 
gance. This publication of the Me- 
aoirs of Madame D’Epinay is, we are 
inclined to hope, the last of the kind 
that will appear ; there is no need to 
darken the picture farther; and 
enough has been shewn of a society 
totally loosened from all those princi- 
ples of religion and morality on which 
alone any society can firmly rest, to 
make us perfectly comprehend that 
such a state of things could not go on 
long, and that the horrors which we 
have witnessed, in our day, were its 
just and natural termination. We 
have seen enough, too, perhaps, of 
the distinguished men of that period. 
With all their genius and dazzling 

ualities, there is something melan- 

oly in the spectacle. It is melan- 
choly to see men of their powers 
working like moles in the dark, and 
only adding tothat chaosand perplexity 
which bewildered their 
age and nation. Even their very 
Gaiety is melancholy,—resting, as it 
oes, entirely on a careless epicurea- 
nism, and contrasting so a y with 
the gloom of that misery and blood- 
shed which were so soon to ensue. The 
— circumstance which gives a re- 
ief to all this picture, is og Ae 
lightness and airiness of the French 


character. There is a sortof natreté and 
childish simplicity in their very vices, 
which takes off a good deal from their 
atrocity. They think, say, and do ail 
sortsot things possible thatare bad, yet 
we have some how or other an impres- 
sion from the ease with which they 
carry it off, that they do not very 
well know what they are about. We 
do not, at least, blame the individuals 
so much as the manners and circum- 
stances of their age; and this, too, 
makes the picture less dangerous. It 
is so different from any thing we are 
ourselves accustomed to, and h 
upon such opposite principles, that it 
is little more apt to make an impres- 
sion upon us, than therepresentationof 
the idolatry and vices of ancient times. 
French atheism, and French licenti- 
ousness, appear little less whimsical 
and extravagant to our soberer con- 
ceptions, than the worship or the de- 
baucheries of the Greeks or Romans. 
Madame D’Epinay is commemorat- 
ed in the Confessions of Rousseau. 
She was one of the benefactors of that 
singular genius,—gave him a house 
called “* the Hermitage,” near her 
own chateau, where he com his 
Heloise, and some of his other most 
brilliant works ; and like every other 
rson who attempted to be kind to 
im, became, of course, an object of his 
jealousy and suspicion. He has black- 
ened her memory as one of that knot 
of male and female philosophers, the 
whole object of whose life, it would 
seem, by his account of them, was to 
plot his destruction ; and while they 
were probably never thinking of him, 
except with admiration or ridicule, he 
conceived that they were incessantly 
winding around him their malicious 
and inextricable snares. She has 
now given her own story, and not 
merely that part of it which re- 
lates to Rousseau, but her life trom 
the very outset, which she has whim- 
sically thought fit to exhibit in the 
form It was 
among the papers of Grimm, and ori- 
ginally gave false names to the cha- 
racters which were introduced. The 
editor, whoever he is, has restored 
most of the names, at least all those 
ef any persons of note, se that the 
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book, as it is published, is a very en- 
tertaining supplement to what is al- 
ready known of some of the most ex- 
traordinary individuals of those times. 
Whether or no she has coloured over 
her own story, we do not know ; we 
apprehend not ; the incidents are cer- 
tainly not such aswould most naturally 
present themselves to a female writer, 
if she were writing merely for effect. 
In Fielding’s Amelia there is a story of 
a Mrs Bennet, which contains distresses 
similar to some of the most tragical in 
this book ; but unless they had been 
true in the present instance, we scarce- 
ly think Madame D’Epinay would 
have fixed upon them as figuring in- 
cidents in her romance. She makes, 
indeed,the most of the embarras which 
they occasion, but not more than was 
likely to arise from them ; she gives, 
too, perhaps, the best view that was 
possible of her own character; but 
this, we are also inclined to think, is 
fuirly enough represented. It is a 
very natural character, that of an af- 
fectionate and well-disposed woman, 
growing quite as incorrect as her 
neighbours from existing circumstan- 
ees. Had her husband been any 
thing but a shocking profligate, or at 
all inclined to retain her affections, 
there is no doubt he would have suc- 
ceeded ; or if such a woman had lived 
in England, even with a bad husband, 
the probability is, that she would 
have continued a very amiable and 
virtuous person. That unfortunate 
necessity, it is true, of having the void 
in the heart supplied, is apt, at times, 
in all countries, to lead women astray ; 
but it was a whim more peculiar to 
the French ladies than to any others, 
and appears, indeed, in Madame 
D’Epinay, to have been nothing but a 
whim, for she was quite capable of 
having her whole thoughis and affec- 
tions interested in the care and educa- 
tion of her children. However, she 
took it into her head, very much by the 
persuasion of an impudent she-dog, to 
make use of Fielding’s elegant peri- 
phrasis, whom she unfortunately had 
mate her friend and confidante, that 
a lover was an indispensable requisite, 
and so, of course, a lover she must 
have. But we are writing on, we find, 
as if our readers were as well acquaint- 
ed with the story as ourselves. 
It is supposed to be narrated by a M. 
Lisieux, who, upon the death of the 
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lady’s father, an officer of the name 
of D’Esclavelles, became her tutor. 
Whether or no this gentleman is a 
fiction, like our excellent contem 

raries Jedediah Cleishbotham and Mr 
Peter Patticson, we cannot pretend to 
say, but it is certain that he is quite 
of as little use in the narrative as 
either of these illustrious personages ; 
and unless he can pretend, like the for- 
mer, (poor Peter Patticson, we believe, 
is dead,) that he has acquired a pofle 
or pendicle by the success of his 
work, we would be very much inclin- 
ed to chasser him out of the con- 
cern. Be this as it may, however, 
he tells us that his young pupil, soon 
after her return from the convent 
in which she was educated, was mar- 
ried to her own cousin M. D’Epinay, 
son ofa M.de Bellegarde, whose wife 
(her mother’s sister) was dead, and 
in family with whom, her mother, 
Madame D’Esclavelles, seemis to have 
lived. The youthful couple came 
likewise to reside with the good old 
folks, and for atime who more kind 
than D’Epinay, and who a happier 
wife than Madame? However, the 
husband isa sad rake. He very soon 
stays out all night, long after the poor 
lady has been in bed, and, to her infi- 
nite horror, she is not long in hearing 
rumours of opera girls, and such kind 
of elegant gallantries. M. Lisieux every 
now and then drops his narrative, and 
letters are introduced from the dif- 
ferent characters concerned. At last, 
when the plot is thickening, and Ma- 
dame D’Epinay, in consequence of her 
husband’s desertion, is beginning to 
look about for some other resource, 
she begins a long journal addressed 
to her tutor, and in this form the 
greater part of the narrative is after- 
wards conveyed, although Jedediah 
is every now and then stepping in with 
a remark or connecting paragraph. 
What is given in the form of the letters 
and journal, is much the best part of 
the book, and is really very interesting, 
in spite of all its oddity and profligacy. 
Madame D’Epinay is, as we have 
sail, an extremely well-meaning w0- 
men upon the whole ; she is deeply 
in love with her husband, and long 
locks for his amendment; but the 
Mrs Bennet adventure to which we 


‘alinded, and which was only the close 


of a series of brutal outrages, pretty 
well cures her of her attachment, 
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when, after accepting of a lover, she 
finds the results of that adventure ex- 
tending to him, she is in such a fit of 
despair, that she is on the point of 
throwing herself out of a window, and 
is only prevented by the sudden burst- 
ing into the room of her little son. 
Before she gave up all hopes of her 
husband, she had a son and daughter, 
and it was most unfortunate that she 
did not at once dedicate her thoughts 
and care to them: however, we sup- 
pose, there is no resisting one’s destiny, 
A Mademoiselle D’Ette became very 
intimate with her, a vile worldly- 
minded intriguer, and to her a 
aided by the delicate and persevering 
attentious of a M. Francueil, poor 
Madame fallsa prey. She never sepa- 
rates from her husband, but is very 
little troubled with his company; and 
continues to live comfortably with her 
mother and father-in-law, who disco- 
ver no secrets that she wishes to con 
ceal, the mother a devotee, and M. 
Bellegarde a very good natured, but 
weak old gentleman, whose chief de- 
light is to see her perform comedy, 
in which she makes a great figure. 
When she is finally arranged with her 
lover, her lite for sometime flows 
along quite as calmly as if he had been 
her husbaud—she is much occupied 
with her children, her private theatre, 
and her numerous acquaintance, which 
began now to extend among the men 
of letters. Rousseau was a friend of 
M. Francueil, and used frequently to 
be at Epinay; it was in a piece of 
his composition that Madame made 
her debut as an actress, and there is 
something very pointed and well put 
ina short sketch which she gives of 
him, as he appeared to her in the first 
hours of their acquaintance : 

“© We began our theatricals (she says) 
with ” Engagement temeraire, a new comedy 
of M. Rousseau, a friend of Francueil, who 
presented him to us. The author played 
a part in his own piece. Although it is 
only a comedy designed for private repre- 
sentation, wxe comedie de societé, it has had 
a great success. I have my doubts, however, 
how it would succeed on the stage, but 
it is certainly the work of a man of much 
power, perhaps of a very singular cast of 
mind. J am not very sure, at the same 
time, whether my judgment is formed on 
what I have seen of the author, or of his 
Piece. He “is given to compliment with- 
out being polished, or at least without 
having the air of so. He seems 
iguorant of the usages of the world, but it 
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is easy to see that he has an infinite deal of 
talent. He has a dark complexion; and 
qe full of fire, animate his physiognomy. 
‘hen he speaks, and you look at him, hé 
seems handsome, but whenever you ¢all 
him to your recollection, it is as being ugly. 
He is said to be in bad health, and to have 
sufferings which he carefully conceals, I 
know not from what principle of vanity ; 
perhaps it is this which gives him, every 
now and then, a very savage look, (lair 
Sarouche.)” 


But the literary hero of the work for 
a length of time is Duclos, whom Ma- 
dame D’Epinay first met at the house of 
a decayed actress, cclebrated for her wit 
and intimacy with wits, of the name 
of Mademoiselle Quinault. The con- 
yersation which passed here, and 
which she minutely records, is of a 
very singular kind. It is a philoso- 
phical investigation into the nature 
and origin of modesty. Duclos and M. 
St Levhbert, who are the chief 
ers, see no reason why people should 
not go about naked, and are extreme- 
ly eloquent on that bright idea, and 
several others of a concomitant class. 
The old haridan in whose house the 
were, chuckles over the pictures which 
they draw, with extreme satisfaction, 
although, before this talk began, she 
had the grace to send her niece Out of 
the room, which seemed to be the sig~ 
nal for the commencement of the ut- 
most freedom of discourse. The scene 
seems very exactly copied from me- 
mory, and it is certainly a most curious 
trait of manners, if conyersation of 
this kind was at all admissible in the 
company of a woman like Madame 
D’Epinay, who at least maintained a 
good reputation in the world. She 
seems io have taken no offence at it ; 
on the contrary, Duclos became im- 
mediately one of her chosen intimates. 
A most extraordinary monster, to be 
sure, he is. His affectation is that of 
extreme openness and plain speaking. 
Rapid, ‘abrupt, even vulgar, in his 
diction and images; he is commonly 
saying acute things, scmetimes things 
ridiculous for their vanity and ego- 
tism ; but he can never be denied the 
merit of the most consummate impu-. 
dence and effrontery. There is a 
scene in which he makes love to Ma- 
dame D’Epinay, which is quite 
unique in its kind. After a great 
many inquiries about ber husband, 
her connections, her manner of pas- 
sing her time, he comes up to her- 
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with arms, and professes the 
sietenetiis for her ; she says that 
she can only look upon him as a 
friend. When he sees she is serious, 
“ then,” says he, ‘‘ you must have 
another lover?” He soon penetrates 
her secret. ‘‘ O very well, then the 
matter is at an end. I will never 
speak to you of love again in my life.” 
And then he goes on talking in his 
old way, and is quite on as intimate 
and familiar a footing with her as 
ever. There is an excellent dialogue 
between him and a M. Linant, a pe- 


~ dant, who undertook the education of 


Madame D’Epinay’s son. She had 
the good sense to suspect that the boy 
was guite losing his time, and carries 
Duclos with her to his college to ex- 
amine his master. He attacks him 
in his blunt downright way, and very 
soon succeeds in shewing him (for he 
es to have less vanity than most 
pedagogues) that he is not at all up 
to his business. 


‘* Very little of your Latin, Sir,” says 
he, ** very little of your Latin, and don’t 
talk to me of your Greek. Teach your 
pupil to read well,—to write well. Oc- 
cupy him seriously with his own lan- 
guage. There is nothing more absurd 
than people passing all their lives in the 
study ot foreign languages, and neglecting 
their own. You are not to make an Eng- 
lishman of him, a Roman, an Egyptian, 
a Greek, a Spartan ; he is born a French- 
man, then a Frenchman let him be; that 
is to say, a man who can turn his hand to 
any thing. Bring him to that point, and 
then it 1s Madame’s office to lead him to 
some particular object. A little history, 
a little geography, but only conversing over 
a map; he is too young yet to make a se- 
rious job of it; teach him to count, Sir, 
every thing turns en counting and calcula- 
tion. In a little time, carry him on to 
geometry ; that, too, is a necessary scicnce, 
every thing is subjected to measurement,— 
it is the best logic, and keeps the mind in 
the right road, a very important matter, 
for nothing will put it right if it has once 
gone wrong.” 

So much for Duclos, whose inti- 
macy with Madame D’Epinay’ was 
not at all liked by her friends, be- 
cause, under this appearance of free- 
dom and openness, he was generally 
regarded as a man of no morals, and 
as a dangerous and designing charac- 
ter. There is a t larity in 
his manner, a wonderful contrast, for 
instance, to Rousseau’s, yet he is a 
fair specimen of a Parisian philoso- 
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pher ; and there is, indeed, a common 
character of thought running through 
all that class of men, which sufficient- 
ly marks them. Their most valuable 
quality (even Rousseau has a great deal 
of it) is shrewd practical sense, anda ra- 
pid judgment of what is reasonable 
within the narrow limits which they 
prescribe for the objects of human 
choice. They have no ‘‘ thoughts that 
wander through eternity ;” their whole 
views are confined to the world as it lies 
before them ; they leave out of their 
consideration, therefore, a. great many 
of the most powerful affections and 
aspirings of the human mind; but 
they had ransacked and examined, 
backwards and forwards, every thing 
within ‘ this visible diurnal sphere,” 
and the result is often amidst all their 
paradoxes, their licentiousness, and 
their fearlessness, a very strong and sa- 
gacious hold of truth as far as they go. 
We have not time to dilate upon this; 
we are certainly no cordial admirers of 
these worthies, but we believe there was 
never yet any class of acute observers 
of human life, who have not done 
some good in their day, although the 
bad may unfortunately, in thisinstance, 
have greatly predominated. There is 
one advantage, however, that the good 
will remain, while the bad will pass 
away. 

Madame D’Epinay’s lover does not, 
as might be expected, continue to re- 
tain all his original ardour. She grows 
jealous, and at last, in a fit of dissa- 
tisfaction with the world, thinks of 
devoting herself to God. Her mother 
brings to her a very excellent spiri- 
tual guide, the Abbé Martin, who 
gives her a great deal of good and 


sensible advice. 


** IT am disgusted with the world,” she 
says. ‘ If I could venture, if my children 
could dispense with me, I would go into a 
convent, and make a vow never to leaveit.’ 
‘ For my part, Madam,’ said the priest, ‘! 
have no great notion of such extremes, and 
put very little confidence in these hasty 
conversions. They have little solidity in 
them, and the relapses are always trouble- 
some. True devotion, Madam, and the 
disposition of mind most agreeable to God, 
is to turn to the best possible account the 
situation in which Providence has 

us. A married woman, a mother of a fa- 
mily, is not intended to be a Carmelite, 
and cannot live as such.”” 


He goes on in the same strain, till 
at last he brings her to confess thet 
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her unhappiness arises from the cold- 
ness of her lover. 


‘¢ am not surprised, Madam,’ said the 
Abbé, that this circumstance has occasion- 
ed your projects of reform, but I have less 
confidence than ever in their solidity. My 
advice is, that you should endeavour, by 
virtuous recreations, to calm the violent 
and contradictory emotions which despair 
has producedin you. Ifyou wish that the 
repentance of your errors should be agree- 
able to God, it must, in the first place, be 
sincere; and it can only be in a state of 
calm, that you and I can form any sound 
judgment of your dispositions. In your 
present state, [ will not permit you so much 
as to approach the sacraments. I see more 
pique than remorse in your expressions. 
Occupy yourself, first of all, Madam, with 
the real duties of your station; form the 
plan of a new life; the care of Madame 
your mother, the education of your chil- 
dren, continuai watchfulness over the in- 
terests of your husband—these are the 
points where your reform ought to begin ; 
and then if, in some years afterwards, you 

rsist in the desire of attaining to the per- 
fection of the devout life, I shall have the 
honour of seeing you again.’ ” 


We must stop at present with this 
advice of the good Abbé, which we 
are disposed to recommend to the con- 
sideration of such of our fair readers 
as, without Madame D’Epinay’s of- 
fences upon their conscience, have 
become still more eager, perhaps, than 
ever she could be, to give themselves 
up entirely to devotion. We wish they 
were always within reach of as sound 
a counsellor as the Abbé Martin. 

( To be Continued. ) 


A View 


the System of Education 


pursued in the Public Schools and 


University of Edinburgh; with 
Remarks on the Present State 
_ Learning in Scotland. By Joun 
Rosertson, late of the University 
of Edinburgh. London. | Warren, 
1818. 


Tue title of this pamphlet attracted 
eur attention, but on looking into it, 
we found it so miserably defective 
and erroneous in almost every point 
it professes to treat of, that we are 

y induced to notice it for the sake 
of exposing some of the gross and ca- 
lumnious mis-statements with which it 
abounds, and by which English read- 
ers might naturally enough be im- 
posed upon. Of the author we know 

VOL, 
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nothing,—nor, indeed, haye we been 
so fortunate as ever to have heard his 
name mentioned before, though he 
talks with some complacency of his 
other ;"—but we think 
it would have been more becomin 
in this gentleman, (and his learne: 
patron, Dr John Borthwick Gilchrist, 
might have told him so,) to have 
informed himself a little better about 
matters on which he professes to in- 
struct the public, and boldly presses 
upon its notice with so much puffing 
pretension. In fact, the information 
contained in the pamphlet amounts to 
little more than what may be gather- 
ed trom an Edinburgh Almanack of 
the current year, with the assistance 
of the usual University advertisement, 
published in the newspapers, and 
pasted on the College gates at the 
commencement of every session, 
Whenever Mr Robertson ventures be-' 
yond these cheap and safe guides, his 
remarks are either trite and jejune, or 
full of falsehood and absutdity. 

Our author’s strictures on the Scot- 
tish seminaries appeared first in Sir 
Richard Phillips's Monthly Magazine 
for August last, and as it seems they 
attracted some attention there, Mr 
Robertson was encouraged to publish 
them separately in a more extended 
form, under the patronage of his 
friend, Dr Gilchrist. He commen- 
ces with some account of the High 
School of Edinburgh ; and here we 
meet with the following statement - 


** Each boy pays at the rate of three 
a-year, including all school-fees. 

But that is the minimum: an additional 
compliment is not refused; and in this, 
as in other cases, money is not without its 
effect,—as those pupils are not unfrequent- 
ly observed to stand highest in the class, 
who, on the quarter-day, present their 


of master with a double remuneration.” * 


This assertion is so utterly ground- 
less, that the author himself has judgs 
ed it expedient to modify it sligh 
in his pamphlet,—changing to in 
rect insinuation what he here so bold- 
ly affirms. Yet has he the hardihood 
to repeat the calumny in his present 
more matured “ production,” a few 
pages farther on. 


“* We had occasion,” says he, 
fully to remark, that at the High 
the masters were in the habit of accepting 


* Mon. Mag. No. 315. p. 30. 
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pecuniary compliments from their pupils, 
to the disgrace of the seminary, and to the 

rejudice of those whose circumstances are 
ess favoured.”—p. 17. 


We will confess that this grave and 
reiterated accusation did so tar stagger 
our faith in our own recollections and 
information, that we took the trouble 
to make particular inquiry as to the 
facts of the case,—and we are, there- 
fore, fortunately enabled to correct, 
froin the very best authority, Mr Ro- 
bertson’s statement respecting the dou- 
ble fees,—the history of which is sim» 
ply as follows : 

With the view of keeping the High 
School open to the sons of even the 
poorest families, the fees which the 
masters could claim were, till within 
the last twelve or fourteen years, only 
five shillings a-quarter; but, as the 
public were aware that this was not a 
sufficient remuneration for the master, 
the majority of parents paid half a 
guinea, some seven shillings and six- 
pence, a féw five shillings, and an 
equal nwinber a guinea, the average 
ratio of payment falling considerably 
under half-a-guinea ; but the lowest 
‘anon was always received as readi- 

y as the highest, and, indeed, in 
many cases remitted ; and had it not 
been from the fear of wounding the 
feelings of parents who were desirous 
of giving their sons a liberal educa- 
tion, though their means were not 
very competent to the small expences 
which that incurs in this country, 
the fees would have been remitted 
in many more. About the time above 
alluded to, the legal payment was fix- 


ved at half-a-guinea, and since then 


the practice of paying a double fee is 
almost wholly disused. At present not 
more than three in a hundred pay a- 
bove the sum fixed by the patrons, and 
a touch greater proportion are taught 
without any remuneration whatever 
being either effered or expected ; but 


_ the insidious allegation that the sum 


presented on the quarter-day ever in- 
fluenced the station which the scholar 
holds in his class, is totally and noto- 
riously calumnious. Indeed, if the 
masters were mean enough to be 
swayed by such motives, the thing 
is impossible. 
-, In no seminary in the kingdom is 


education conducted in so open a way 


us in the High School of Edinburgh. 
The doors are always open, and a day 
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seldom passes, that the classes are not 
visited by some of the parents of’ the 
boys, or by strangers ; and as, in their 
presence, the lowest as well asthe hich- 
est are examined, any instance of par- 
tiality could not long escape detcc- 
tion, nor the master its consequent 
contempt and appropriate punishment 
in the loss of the confidence of the 
public, and the diminution of the 
number of his scholars. Besides, am- 
bition is the only engine by which 
the master animates them to exertion, 
and no one could form an adequate 
notion of its power, without having 
seen its operation. Every place is 
keenly contested, and, as every boy 
knows both his own value, eat that 
of those around him, and as disputes, 
which rarely happen, are settled by 
a jury from the class, the master has 
really little to say in the matter, and 
even when they are adjusted by him, 
it would be well for mankind, if, in 
the great world, honours and rewards 
were distributed with as impartial 
a hand, and if the charge of vena- 
lity could always be answered in a 
manner as honourable to the man 
against whom it is brought. But an 
appeal can be made to incontrovertible 
facts. In one of the classes which 
we lately visited, we found one boy, 
who pays a guinea a quarter, pla- 
ced at the very bottom, and another 
who pays nothing, within a few places 
of the top, sometimes at it; and we 
remember a class in which three of 
the boys on the duxes’ form (and a- 
mong them the dux himsclf) were 
gratis scholars. Other instances of 
the same kind aré mentioned in the 
Christian Instructor for last month, 
and many more might be added. _ The 
poorer boys, indeed, frequently occupy 
the upper places in the classes. 50 
much for Mr John Robertson’s charge 
of partiality in the teacher. 

Nothing can be more meagre, oF 
more unlike the truth, than what this 
pamphleteer pretends to be the course 
of reading pursued at the High School. 
Wemight confidently refertothe testi- 
mony of all who have ever attended 
or frequently visited that seminary; 
but, for the sake of our southern read- 
ers, we shall subjoin below an authen- 
‘tic note of the course of study in the 
Rector’s class during last 

Let any one who has the curiosity 
compare this with Mr Robertson s a¢- 
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count, and then judge what confidence 
is to be placed in his statements. * 

In the first class, besides the Rudi- 
ments of Latin, and the Colloquies of 
Cordery, as given by our pamplile- 
teer for the course, selections from the 
Fables of Phedrus, and the Life of 
Hannibal from Cornelius Nepos, are 
usually read, and the boys are con- 
stantly exercised in exemplifying the 
rules of syntax, by turning short sen- 
tences from English into Latin viva voce. 


* Course of study in the Rector’s class, 
High School, Edinburgh, duriag the year 
ending August 1818. 

BOOKS READ. 

Latin. —Ovid ; Extracts from the Fasti 
and Tristia.— Virgil ; Eneid, Book V.— 
Horace; Odes, Book I. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
8, 9, lo, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20.— 
Epistles, Book I. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20— 
Juyenal ; Satire ViI1.—Terence ; Andria. 
—Buchanan’s Psalms, Part of Books [V. 
and I.—Cicero ; The Orations for Archias, 
and for Deiotarus; Treatise on Old Age.— 
Quintus Curtius; Various Extracts. 

Tatin Private Studies.—Quintus Cur- 
tius; some boys the whole of Books 
UI. IV. and V., and extracts from the re- 
maining books. Others in various propor- 
tions. A few have also read Cicero’s Ora- 
tions for Marcellus, for Ligarius, for the 
Manilian Law, the second azainst Anthony, 
the four against Catiline, and the Treatise 
en Friendship. 

Lower Gieck.—Moore’s Grammar ; the 
whole of St Matthew's Gospel, and first 
eight chapters of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
Extracts trom Ausop’s Fables; Hierocles ; 
Palephatus; Lucian’s Dialogues; and 
Odes of Anacreon, in the Collectanea Mi- 
nora. 

Higher Greck.—Besides the reading 
above mentioned, Homer’s Iliad, from line 
331, Book I. to 223, Book II.—Xeno- 

hon, Cyropeedia, Book |. 
Greek Private Studies.—The Iliad, from 
One to Five Books, onward from the IX. 
—G. Mylne professes the whole of the 
Iliad. Euripides. part of the Alcestis by a 
few ; the whole of it by G. Mylne and G. 
Cameron. 

Exercises. —Adam’s Grammar and Ro- 
man Antiquities. —Recitation.—Transla- 
tions, from English into Latin, and from 

_ Latin into English.—Latin Verses.—Ana- 
lyses of Cicero and Virgil 
prose.—-Geography, 1. Gene iew 
tailed Geography of Spain, France, Swit- 
zerland, a Dalmatia, Greece,’ Shores 
of the Black Sea, Asia Minor, Syria and 
\eyPt Barbary Coast. Construction of 
a aps. 
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In the second year, at least half'a dozen 
of the Lives of Cornelius Nepos, a book 
of Cxsar, and some portions of Ovid, 
are read, and Turner's exercises from 
beginning to end ; in the third year, 
Ovid and Virgil, with Mair’sIntrodue- 
tion; and, in the fourth, one of the 
books of Sallust, with copious ex- 
tracts from Virgil, Tibullus, Horace, 
and Livy. These exercises are per- 
formed by the whole class; and in 
this year the scholar is also much 
employed in making Latin verses. But 
besides this, a great deal of work is done 
by the higher boys, in the way of vo- 
luntary study. For instance, there 
are twelve or fourteen boys at this 
moment in a class we visited, which 
has just finished the second year, who 
have read the first six books of Ceesar’s 
Commentaries, a nuraber of the Fa- 
bles from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and 
betwixt two and three books of the 
ZEncid of Virgil. ‘The dux has near-. 
ly finished the whole of it. And we 
know that a similar progress is made 
in all the other classes. 

We shallonly mention oneother most 
material omission which Mr John Ro- 
bertson has made in his account of the 
course of the younger classes, which 
clearly proves, that he knows nothing 
at all about the High School: For at 
least sixtecn years past, the study of 
Greek has been commenced always in 
the fourth year, sometimes in the third. 
In this class, the scholar learns Moore’s 
Greek Grammar, edited by Dunbar, 
reads part of Selecta Groce (s selection 
fromthe Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment,) a few of the Fables of sop, 
some of Lucian’s Dialogues, and Ana- 
creon’s Odes. These form the usual 
course, but to these have been some- 
times added a book of Hoiner, sclec- 
tions from Xenophon, and one-half of 
the Electra of Sophocles. For the 
additional labour in teaching this class, 
which occupies from one to two hours 
a day, no charge has ever been made. 

We once thought of extending our 
strictures to Mr Robertson's account 
of the University of Edinburgh, and 
general state of learning in Scotland ; 
but he has already occupied too many 
of our columns ; and the exposition we 
have now given of his ignorant and 
foolish statements respecting the High 
School, may serve to illustrate his qua- 
lifications as the critic and historian of 
education inScotland. Hisobservations 
on the University of Edinburgh are, if 
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ible, still more egregiously false and 
than those High School. 
He concludes with some remarks on 
“ the State of Information in Scote 
land,” from which, in evidence of the 
author’s profound views in_ political 
economy, we extract the following 
sentence,—which must also conclude 
our notice of this silly pamphlet. 


‘+ In proportion,” he observes, “ as the 
Commerce of a nation increases, so Litera- 
ry Pursuits are abandoned ; and, as Scot- 
land is, in no comparison, so commercial 
a country as England, there parents have 
more time and inclination to attend to the 
education of their children.” 


Sketches of America—A Narrative 
of a Journey of 5000 miles through 


the Eastern and Western States of 


America ; contained in Eight Re- 
rts addressed to the thirty-nine 
English Families by whom the Au- 
thor was deputed, in June 1817, to 
ascertain whether any, and what 
part of the United States would be 
suitable for their residence. With 
Remarks on Mr Birkbeck’s Notes 
and Letters. By Henry Brap- 
sHaw Fearon. London, 1818. 


‘THERE must be a great demand in 
this country for accounts of North 
America, if we may judge from the 
number of books of this kind that 
have lately issued from our press, and 
of those that are still announced for 
publication. It is no longer among 
the lower orders only that this inte- 
rest prevails ; the sinall tenants of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the labour- 
ing classes of England, do not read 
such books as Mr Fearon’s ; at least 
several of the works that have lately 
appeared, are evidently addressed to 
atbigher circle. Of other countries we 
are content to know as much, and no 
more, than occasional travellers choose 
to report ; we read most of their Tours 
with about the same interest that we 
feel inreading a well written novel, and 
then they are laidaside and forgotten. 
It is not so with books about America. 
The people of Britain do not remain 

ive on this subject, nor receive 
information with indifference, but 
seem to seek for it with avidity. 
Nor is this interest to be ascribed al- 


together to community of lan 
descent, and civil and religi liberty; 


CNoy. 


it is not these points of agreement 
that have any attraction fur the trae 
vellers from this country, who are 
thickly spread over ali the continent 
of Europe ; nor, indeed, we suspect, 
for most of those who cross the At- 
lantic. Even with these last, there 
are more powerful motives in action 
than the gratification of curiosity, or 
sympathy with their kindred. Few 
go to America for the purpose of com- 
paring the theory sil practice of its 
government, and studying its effect 
on the manners, industry, and morals 
of its-people. It is not a country, be- 
sides, where wealth can be heaped up 
in a few years, and even in the midst 
of elegant or sensual enjoyment, and 
from which men return to the place 
of their nativity, to spend a princely 
fortune in the decline of life ; on the 
contrary, to almost all who are but a 
little above the mere labourer, Ame- 
rica presents privations and discourage- 
ments of no ordinary description. 
Though it exhibits the works of na- 
ture on a grand scale, fresh and un- 
explored, it is not the place for the 
comfortable residence of men of 
science, Or artists, or poets. It con- 
tains few materials for the historian, 
hardly any for the antiquary ; and 
the church, which confers wealth and 
honours on so large a class in every 
part of Europe, enjoys no other in- 
fluence there than what is due to the 
lives and doctrines of its clergy. As 
there is much more land than capi- 
tal, high wages, and a thin population, 
impatient of restraint and ambitious 
of personal independence,—it is not 
in the natural course of things, that 
America should soon offer temptations 
to the manufacturer ; and it already 
abounds with enterprising commer- 
cial men. The capitalist, who, dis- 
engaged from business, wishes to en- 
joy all the comforts which his income 
can procure, will not leave Europe 
to plunge into the wilds of America, 
nor seek for liberal and enlarged sen- 
timents, polished manners, or faith- 
ful and attached domestics in her great 
towns. 

It may well be asked then, for whose 
use are these works on America de- 
signed, and what is the cause of the 
interest which seems to be felt so ge- 
nerally about the statistics of that 
country? It is impossible that it can 
be a matter of calculation with any 
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considerable portion of our people, 
whether they shall leave their native 
country, and for ever, dissolving all 


the ties of blood and friendship, and 
stopping abruptly in the middle of 
the path which may lead them to the 
object of their early hopes and un- 
ceasing pursuit, for any inducements 
which America can hold out to them. 
Those who seek in these books the 
materials for a decision on so import- 
ant a question, must therefore be 
comparatively few in number; and 
besides this, emigration, we imagine, 
is in most instances a matter of feeling 
rather than of calculation. Reversing, 
in this instance, the dogma of the 
t, men prefer to rush on ills they 
now not of, rather than bear those 
which they feel ; or their hopes and 
prospects range unconfined in the 
obscurity in which distant and un- 
known scenes involve their destiny, 
* hoping all things and believing all 
things.” If we except the labourer, 
the working farmer, and the mecha- 
nie in the most useful arts, it has 
never been alleged till very lately, 
that the chances of success were much 
greater in America than in Britain ; 
and the only addition now made to 
these classes, is the man who can em- 
ploy capital in agriculture, and who 
is content at the same time to forego 
all the comforts which capital can 
every where else command, and sub- 
mit to all the difficulties and priva- 
tions, which it is the great object of 
every man’s exertions to escape from 
or avert. But the success even of 
such a man as this is by no means 
assured ; the experiment has only 
commenced ; its results are, therefore, 
yet at a distance, and however pro- 
bable, still wncertain. It does not 
appear, therefore, that the attention of 
the public has been drawn in a pecu- 
liar manner to the question of emigra- 
tion to America, by the developement 
of any new facts, or the discovery of 
amy new sources of wealth in that 
country. All that is known now, was 
known long ago to those who took 
means to procure the information ; 
the only difference is, that this know- 
ledge has lately come to us in a better 
apparently, perhaps on rently, 
in a duthen tie form. it be 
true, then, and the fact seems un- 
» that these books have pro- 

duced a great sensation in Britain, it 
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is not we think to America that we 
must look for the cause, but to the 
peculiar circumstances of our own 
country, and the general character of 
our population. 

It would greatly exceed the limits 
to which such an article as this must 
be confined, to inquire particularly in- 
to the motives which induce some of 
our people to bid farewell for ever to 
their native land. Perhaps the cha- 
racter upon which these motives ope- 
rate, may be formed in a great mea- 
sure by the very freedom of our own 
constitution, which cherishes a spirit 
of enterprise and adventure unknown 
under a despotic government. Mven 
in Britain, however, though much 
may be ascribed to this spirit, there 
exist yet more powerful causes, ‘The 
humane purpose which our poor laws 

ropose to effect, has not only tailed, 
but the attempt has added the bitter- 
hess of disappointment to the evils of 
verty ; while the habits of improvi- 
dane which these laws produce, 
have greatly augmented the number 
of the sufferers, In every country, 
at any rate, and perhaps not the less 
so under a tree government, where 
every one may pursue his own interest 
in his own way, there must be many 
at the bottom of the seale, who struggle 
in vain to rise, and not a few, who, 
at one tiine occupying a higher posi- 
tion, have been toreed by folly or 
misfortune to descend. These are the 
men, too, who are most accessible to 
other sources of discontent, and who 
are disposed to find the causes of theit 
unhappiness in the civil and religious 
institutions of their country. We all 
know how much these feelings are en- 
couraged, and how deeply and widely 
they are made to take root, by the 
exaggerations of y spirit, through 
the medium of press. Want, or 
the tear of want, on the one hand, 
and the wish to rise in comfort and 
independence on the other, must, howe 
ever, be assigned as the primary causes 
of emigration. | 

Other motives may, no doubt, ope- 
rate along with these, or ately. 
We have a proof of this ip” soon. 


now before us, to which »we shall im-- 


mediately attend. But, if we should 


admit, with Mr Fearon, the prevalence 


of the evils from which he and his 
friends seek to eseape, we cannet:con~ 


fer on him the praise of a 
as- 


covered a place of refuge; for 
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sures us it is not to be found in Ame- 
rica. It is not our purpose, however, 
to inquire into the existence or extent 
of these alleged evils, or their influ- 
ence on emigration. This influence, 
we imagine, has always been of small 
amount, when compared with the 
other motives we have adverted to, 
and is not likely ever to produce any 
considerable effect. Such of our peo- 
ple as have resolved to emigrate, will 
nodoubt prefer America to other coun- 
tries, both on account of' its language 
and its laws; but not one in'a thou- 
sand, perhaps, is induced to give 
America a preference to his own coun- 
try, for the sake of its laws, we 
more than its language. It is enoug 
that they hope their persons and pro- 
perty will be protected, their indus- 
try better remunerated than at home, 
and their capital become more produc- 
tive. ‘The multitude look no farther ; 
and in this they are wiser than Mr 
Fearon. 

We have only further to observe, in 
regard to this profusion of intelli- 
gence from America, in the shape of 
Sketches, Letters, Tours, ‘Travels, 
&c., that the appetite of the British 
public for these works has been whet- 
ted in no ordinary degree, by the 
manner in which they have been 
treated by the writers of our opposite 
ser parties. Ifa too ready be- 
ief in the statements of Mr Birk. 
beck, and a too hasty confidence in 
his speculations, have distinguished 
the powerful supporters of one party, 
it can hardly be denied that he is as 
much indebted for the notoriety of 
his name and writings to the gross 
scurrilities, and undisguised bitterness 
of heart, of their political opponents. 
Between the two, this almost solitary 
British adventurer in the wilds of 
America, has been made to fill a space 
in the public eye of ten times his na- 
tural dimensions. But it would be 
well if political animosity proceeded 
What shall we say of 
those who are in the constant practice 
of pouring out abuse on our Trans- 
atlantic brethren, their country, go- 
vernment, morals, religion, manners, 
literature, every thing that is Anglo- 
American ; and who, with the most 
pitiable mee hold up Mr Fearon 
to notice, as if were a man after 
their own heart? What is it to Bri- 
tain if ten thousand such men as 
Birkbeck and r wes should leave it 
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for America? If we are afraid of the 
loss of their capital, let it be remem- 
bered, that there has been more spent 
in six months by our absentees on the 
continent of Europe, than, in all pro- 
bability, will be transferred to the 
wilds of’ America in half a century ; 
and if these men are discontented, or 
disaffected, the sooner we are quit of 
them the better In leaving these 
ulyenturers at perfect liberty, there- 
fore, Government must see that good 
policy is in unison with justice and 

umanity, whatever their encomiasts, 
writers of the third or fourth class, 
may urge to the contrary. 

As we mean to occupy the remain- 
der of this article with extracts from 
Mr Fearon’s book, we may as well say 
at once what we think of its author ; 
of whom, however, we do not protess 
toknowany thing more than may bega- 
thered from the book itself. He seems 
to us, then, to be a most fastidious, 
not to say captions person,—sceptical 
to a degree that it is not easy to 
account for, unless his organ of cau- 
tiousness be remarkably developed,— 
not always consistent,—rather sparing 
in facts, and abounding in declama- 
tion,—and fond of generalizing by 2 
more rapid process than that of Bacon. 
We by no means go the length of 
those who think that a man might 
write such a book as this without set- 
ting a foot on American ground, or 
that, if the enemies of civil and religious 
liberty, instead of its friends, to whom 
the work is “ respectfully submitted,” 
had wished to excite disgust and aver- 
sion towards both, they could not 
have employed a more suitable person 
than Mr Fearon, If he be indeed a 
friend to that cause, this alternative 
is unavoidable,—none but a weak or 
wrong-headed man would have given 
its enemies the means of turning it 
into ridicule, or of defending the a- 
buses of the old governments of Eu- 
rope, by triumphantly referring to what 
we are firmly persuaded is an exag- 
gerated representation of the corrup- 
tions of the popular government of 
America. 

In fulfilment of the mission an- 
nounced in the title of the book, Mr 
Fearon landed at New York on the 
6th August 1817, and finally quitted 
that city for England on the 10th 
May 1818. The landing scene on 
the shore of a foreign country must 
always be interesting. 
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* On the morning ofthe 6th I was called 
up at four o'clock. We were off the Jer- 
sey shore, which was crowded with small 
craft. We soon made Sandy Hook, the 
entrance into the bay, and thirty miles from 
the city of New York. The busy scene 
around me, the consciousness that I was a- 
bout to be relieved from the worst of pri- 
sons, the serenity of the morning, and the 
extreme beauty of New York bay, convey- 
ed impressions which mock description. 
Every object was to me an interesting one; 
first our pilot, his stature, his manners, his 
dress, were all at this time objects of my 
attention: though under other circum- 
stances I should have viewed them with 
entire indifference. He brought us the 
newspaper of the morning. Many of the 
advertisements had to me the character of 
singularity. Oneannouncing a play, termi- 
nated with, ** Gentlemen are informed, that 
no smoking is allowed in the theatre.” A 
newsman from the ** Evening Post,” and 
a custom-house officer, were our next visi- 
tors. Several sailing boats passed with gen- 
tlemen, many of them wearing enormously 
large straw hats, turned up behind. At 
one o'clock we anchored close to the city. 
A boy procured us two hackney coaches, 
from a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile. 1 offered him an English shilling, 
having no other small coin in my posses- 
sion. He would not take so little ; * For 
as how I guess it is not of value. I have 
— slick in going to the stand right away.’ 

‘his was said with a tone of independence, 
which, although displeasing to my pride, 
was not so to my judgment. Mr Adams 
satistied the young republican by giving 
him half-a-dollar, (2s. $d.) ‘There was no 
sense of having received a favour in the 
boy's countenance or manner; a trait of 
character which, I have since learned, is 
by no means confined to the youth of A- 
merica. A simple * I thank you, Sir,’ 
would not, however, derogate from a free 
man’s dignity ; but I shall not be too fas- 
tidious. We must not expectevery thing, 
and, after all, even cold independence is 
preferable to warm servility. Another 
question, and one of Icading importance, 
suggested itself to me on this occurrence ; 
namely, Is. not labour here well paid? A 
reat number of people were on the wharf 

ooking at. us and our vessel. Many of 
them were of the labouring class. ‘They 
wer’ not better clothed than men in a si- 
milar condition in England ; but they were 
more erect in their posture, less care-worn 
in their countenances; the thought of ‘ the 
morrow’ did not seem to form a part of 
their ideas ; and among them there were 
no beggars. Intermixed with these were 
Severul of the mercantile and gentecler or- 
ders. Large straw hats prevailed; trow- 
sers were universal. The general costume 
ef these persons was inferior to men in the 


same rank of life in England. Their whole 
appearance was loose, slovenly, careless, 
and not remarkable for cleanliness. ‘The 
wholesale stores, which front the river, 
have not the most attractive appearance. 
The carts are long and narrow, drawn by 
one horse; the hackney-coaches are open 
at the sides, being suited to this warm chi- 
mate——iighter and much superior to ours 3 
the charge 25 per cent. higher than in Lon- 
don. The streets through which we passed 
to Mrs Bradish’s boarding-house, in State- 
Street, opposite the Battery, were narrow 
and dirty. ‘The Battery is a most delight- 
ful walk, on the edge of the bay. ‘The 
houses in State-Street are of the first class. 
The one in which | am now writing is a- 
bout the size of those in Bridge-Street, 
Blackfriars The rent is 2400 doilars 
(L.540 Sterling) per annum; taxes are 
about 80 dollars, (L.18 Sterling.) The mode 
of living for those who do notkeep house is at 
hotels, taverns, or private boarding-houses. 
My present residence is at one of the latter 
description. ‘There are two public apart- 
ments, one for a sitting, the other a din- 
ing room. At present, about forty sit 
down to table. The lady of the house pre- 
sides at the head of the table, the other la- 
dies, who are boarders, being placed on her 
left. The hours are—breakfast, eight 
o'clock ; dinner, half past three; tea, se- 
ven; supper, ten. American breakiasts 
are celebrated for their profusion ; there 
are eggs, meat of various kinds, fish, and 
fowls. My London habits are not yet 
overcome ; I cannot enjoy any addition to 
plain bread and butter. ‘I'he hours of eat- 
ing are attended to by all with precision ; 
charge, two dollars per diem, exclusive of 
wine. ‘The expence of living here is a- 
bout 18 dollars per week.’’"—pp. 4—7. 


Mr Fearon haviag resolved to pay 
a visit to Mr Cobbett at his residence 
in Long Island, thus describes his re- 
ception. 

** Before seven o’clock on the following 
morning I regained Mr Cobbett’s. His 
servant conducted me inte a room in which 
he was writing, with his. coat off. The 
first question was, * Are you an American, 
Sir 7’ then, ‘ What were my objects in the 
United States? Was I acquainted with the 
friends of liberty inLondon * How long had 
I leit ?? &c. He was immediately tamiliar. 
I was pleasingly disappointed with the ge- 
neral tone of bis manners. His sons, par- 
ticularly the second, are genteel young 
men. Of their talents I had no opportuni- 
ty to form ajudgment. Mr (. thinks 
meanly of the American people, but spoke 
highly of the economy of their government. 
He does not advise persons in respectable 
circumstances to emigrate, even in the pre- 
sent state of England. In his opinion, a 
family who can but barely live upon their 
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property, will more consult their,;happiness 
by not removing to the United States. ..He 
laughs at Mr Birkbeck’s settling in 
the Western country. This being the first 
time I had seen this well-known character, 
1 viewed him with no ordinary degree of in- 
terest. A print by Bartollotzi, executed in 
1601, conveys a correct outline of his person. 
His eyes are small, and pleasingly good-na-« 
tured. ‘fothe Frenchgentleman he wasat- 
tentive; with his sons familiar; to hisservants 
easy; but to all, in his tone and manner, 
resolute and determined. He feels no he. 
sitation in praising himself, ard evidently 
believes that he is eventually destined to 
be the Atlas of the British nation. His fa- 
culty of relating anecdotes is amusing.— 
Instances when we meet. 

** My impressions of Mr Cobbett are, that 
those who know him would like him, if 
they can be content to submit uncondition- 
ally to his dictation. ‘ Obey me, and I 
will treat you kindly ; if you do not, i will 
trample on you,’ seemed visible in every 
word and feature. He appears to feel, in 
its fest force, the sentiment, 


** T have no brother, am like no brother, 
** Lam myself zione.” 


‘The little Frenchman was whistling, jump- 
ing, and singing with all the gaiety of a de- 
lighted boy upon a gala day. In reply to 
my questions concerning the treatment of 
Napoleon, he was rapid, energetic, and 
nearly unintelligible. * Gover-neur, bad 
man, rascal man, insult empe-reur; empe- 
reur not like gover-neur, not speak to him, 
—Baleomb, Oh! Oh! Oh! bad man, bad 
man—rats, run, run, run.” 

** Mr Cobbet complained of the difficulty 
of obtaining labourers, at a price by which 
the agriculturist could realize a profit ; so 
much so, that he conceives that a farmer 
in America cannot support himself unless 
he has sons, who, with himself, will labour 
with their own hands. He had contracted 
with a man to do his mowing ; the terms 
were, an equal division of the produce. 
Mr C. took me round his grounds. ‘The 
contractor complained that even half the 
hay, for merely his labour, was a hard bar- 
gain. With pleasing sensations I departed 
trom Mr Cobbett’s residence ; and most 
willingly express my obligation to him for 
a reception generous and liberal.”.—pp. 68 


Our author left New York for Bos- 
ton, after about a month’s residence. 
Bunker's Hill and Mr Adams, the late 
President, até ‘too interesting ‘objects 
to be passed over without notice, 


“ On the 20th of September I walked’ to 
Banker's [Hill about two miles from 
the centre of Boston. | Phe 


this spot--sacred to patriotism and to liber. 
ty. ‘The hill is one of moderate height, 
The monument placed here in commemo. 
ration of the victory is of brick and wood, 
. Without an inscription ;—except what is 
supplied by the boyish tricks of visitors, 
who disfigure it with their names. ‘ J, 
Fessenden, 1817,’ is cut out in every di- 
rection ; sO anxious are obscure blockheads 
for posthumous fame. At the bottom of 
this hill are now lying two most unexpect- 
ed and far-famed American monuments of 
national glory—the frigates Guerriere and 
Jaya, named atter two taken from the Bri- 
tish, What would a Iranklin, a Patrick 
Henry, ora Washington havefelt, could they 
have foreseen these things? In the afternoon 
of this day, young Mr Adams came from, 
Quincy to conduct me to his grandfather's 
(the late President) at that place. - We sail- 
ed out of the harbour by way of Hingham ; 
this route increases the distance 13 miles. 
The inner and outer: harbours are both 
handsome; they are more extended, but 
have not that compact and varied beauty 
which so peculiarly belongs to those of New 
York. We passed Forts Warren and In- 
dependence, near which the inhabitants, in 
1814, were stationed in shoals of boats, 
viewing the contest between the Chesapeake 
and Shannon. So confident were they of 
the success of their countrymen, that din- 
ners were absolutely prepared in Boston for 
both the victors and the vanquished ;—but 
in this they were sorely disappointed by the 
event. 

** The ex-president isa handsome old gen- 
tleman of eighty-four ;—his lady is. seven- 
ty-six ;—she has the reputation of superior 
talents, and great literary acquirements. 1 
was not perfectly a stranger here, as a few 
days previous to this I had received the ho- 
nour of an hospitable reception at their 
mansion. Upon the present occasion the 
minister (the day being Sunday) was of the 
dinner party. As the table of a ‘ late 
king’ may amuse some of you, take the 
following particulars ;—first course, a pud- 
ding made of Indian corn, molasses, and 
butter ;—second, veal, bacon, neck of mut- ~ 
ton, potatoes, cabbages, carrots, and Indian 
beans; Madeira wine, of which each drank 
two glasses. We sat down’ to’ dinner at 
one o'clock ; at two, nearly ‘all went a 
cond time to chureh. ‘For \tea, ‘we’ had 
pound-cake, sweet: bread<and’ butter, and” 
-bread made of Indian cotn and rye, 
lar to our brown horie-thadey Téa was 
brought from the kitchen, ‘atid handed tound 


by neat white’ servant-girl The topics 
of conversation were variousEngland. 
_merica; religion, polities, literature, science, 


Dr: Priestley, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs Sid+* 
dons, Mr France, Shakspeare, 


gentle- . Moore, Lord ‘Byron, Cobbett,; American 
nian who accompanied me isa natire of the 


town, and yet did not know-tbe to \\ Concerming the populatity, atmong the 


revolution, ‘the ‘traitor General Atnold. « 
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the people, of this latter personage, Mr 
Adams related a characteristic occurrence. 
Washington, Arnold, and himself were 
viewing a spot of ground for the purpose 
of erecting a fortification. A man, with 
great anxiety depicted upon his counte- 
nance, inquired of Mr A., * Which is Ge- 
neral- Arnold? the brave Arnold? the 
victorious Arnold?’ His curiosity being 
gratilied, he exclaimed with an oath, ‘ I 
guess, if I should not glory even in going 
to hell, provided General Arnold me 
on.’ 


** The establishment of this political pa- 
triarch consists of a house two stories high, 
containing, I believe, eight rooms; of two 
men. and three maid-servants; three hor- 
ses, and a plain carriage. How great is 
the contrast. between this individual—a man 
of knowledge and information—without 
pomp, parade, or viciousand expensive es- 
tablishments, as compared with the costly 
trappings, the depraved characters, and the 
expenditure of House, 
and ! What a les- 
son in this does America teach! There are 
now in this land, no less than three Cin- 
cinnati !”"——pp. 110—113. 


Mr Fearon next proceeded to Phi- 
reste. amy which he left for Pitts- 
burgh and the Western States in Oc- 
tober. The manufactures of this 
town amount to nearly two millions 
of dollars yearly, and yet there has 
not been a bankruptcy in it for three 
years. Here he met with a person 
whose name must be familiar to all 
our readers, : 

‘* A day previous to my departure from 
Pittsburgh, I called at Carey’s Porter- 
house; Mr C. stepped forward, and point- 
ing with his hand to a young man, said, 
* Mr Watson, Sir.’ For some minutes I did 
not comprehend his meaning. The person 
to whom he directed my attention sat in a 
corner—silent, serious, and indifferent ; he 
Was short in stature and mean in appear- 
ance. _ Guess my surprise when I was in- 
formed that this Mr Watson was no other 
than Young Watson; he, concerning 
whom, for some months, our whole coun- 
try was in @ general ferment. I felt some 
curiosity to know the history of a person 
80 singularly thrust into premature impor- 
tance. Hig appearance greatly disappoint- 

fal Pa aa on account of the poverty of 
| for that I. presume results at 
circumstances beyond his con- 
had. imagined Young Watson 
to he adaring, bold, enthusiastic, indisgcreet 


Yeung man. He docs not seem, however, 


the of 


- @ sufficient * feed’ for his 


~Pomessed of any one of these qualities ; he - 
48 Keserved, not from constraint, but habit, 
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mind. The ship Venus, in which he went 
passenger, was hauled to off Dover. Las 
vender and another Bow-street officer went 
on board, ha certain information that 
he was there. His face was painted ; he 
had on a farmer’s frock coat, stuffed ; shoes 
without heels ; looked stouter, shorter, and 
vounger than described in the proclama- 
tion. He went on deck upon knowing that 
officers were looking for him. When he 
was standing by their side, Miss Wilson, 
a cabin passenger fainted. Lavender, igno- 
rant of his person, told him to take care of 
the lady ;—examined the trunks of all the 
passengers, not excepting that of Watson, 
who continued supporting Miss Wilson. 
The officers did not believe but that he 
was on board, their information being posi- 
tive ; they at length whispered to O- 
ther, in his hearing, ‘he is not here ;’—~ 
they departed ;—the ship got under way; 
—he conversed with all concerning Young 
Watson.—Upon arriving in America, Mr 
Busby, son of Dr Busby, who was a cabin 
passenger, enquired of an Englishman in 
New York, if Young Watson were in A- 
merica; being answered in the affirmative, 
he asked by what ship. * The Venus.’ 
* No, that is impossible, for I came in the 
Venus.’—* He certainly camein the Ve- 
nus.” Under what name Thomas 
Pearson.’ * Oh, I know the boy Pearson 
very well, we used to call him the proud 
farmer.’ He has gota situation in a school 
and receives L. 50 annum ; is little 
known and less regarded.” —pp. 213-215. 


The interior population of the Ohio 
States is thus d : 

“ First, the squatter, orman who ‘sets him~ 
self down’ wpon land which is not his own, 
and for which he pays nothing; cultivates a 
sufficient extent tosupply himself and family 
with the necessaries of life; remains until 
he is dissatisfied with his choice ;—has 
realized a sufficiency to become a land-own+ 
er ;—or is expelled by the real proprietor. 
Second, the small farmer who has recently 
emigrated, had barely sufficicnt to pay the 
first instalment for his 80 or 160 acres 
of two dollar land ; cultivates, or what he 
calis improves, ten to thirty acres; raises 
ily ; has the 

ales of it employed in making or patch- 
the clothing of the whole do- 
mestic circle ; is in a condition which, if 
compelled by legislative acts, or by external 
force to endure, would be considered truly 
wretched ; but from being his own master, 
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ha made his own choice, 
having ‘ no one to him afraid,” 
joined with the that, though He: 
“q five to twelve hundred acres, | ie 
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has one-fourth to one-third under cultiv- 
tion, of a kind much superior to the for- 
mer ; raises live stock for the home, and 
Atlantic-city markets; sends beef,’ porlt, 
cheese, , and butter to New Orleans ; ; 
is perhaps a legislator, at any rate a squite 
(magistrate ;) is always a man of plain busi- 
ness-like sense, though not in possession, 
nor desirous of a very cultivated intellect. ; 
understands his own interest, and that of 
his country ; lives in sufficient affluence, 
and is possessed of comfort, according to 
the American tion of the term, but 
to which we ‘ old country’ folks must 
feel inclined to take an. exception; but, 
in conclusion, and a most important con- 
clusion it is, the majority of this class of 
men were, ten or fifteen years ago, inhabi- 
tants of the eastern States, and not worth, 
upon their arrival in Ohio, twenty dollars.” 
—pp- 224,225. 

By the Ohio and Mississippi our au- 
thor visited New Orleans, a city to 
which the excursions of some other 
recent travellers did not extend. 


A —— to New Orleans, a more 
civilized country than I had previously 
seen presented itself, though there were (ac- 
cording to the old story) no men hanging 
in chains. The banks were cultivated, set- 
tlements multiplied, good houses were not 
uncommon ; while su- 
gar tations bespoke w an 

my arrival at New 
it is hard to conceive the delight 
which I Saptienedl ¢ after atedious and 
dreary journey, even the masts of ships af- 
forded me pleasure, as recalling by associa- 
tion what 1 should now denominate the 
saan of New York and Philadelphia. 
‘The inerease of this city, since it has be- 
Prd ay of the United States, is truly 
affording another proof of 
possessed by a people who 
are unshackled. Originally ita trade was 
conducted by men who pur the right 


monopoly the parent ‘country, or 


he: governors, While this 
enriched it of coutse impoverished 
the was wholly inconsistent 


Trade is 


luxuriously flourish in a 


free soil. , Under the government A- 
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New Orleans. The is 
said to be 30,000 ; two thirds of which de 
not § English. Theappearance of the 
people too was French, and even the ne. 
gms evinced, by their antics, in rather a 
udicrous manner, their previous connec. 
tion with that nation. 

* The general manners and habits are 
very relaxed. The first day of my resi- 
dence here was Sunday, and I was nota 
little surprised to find in the United States 
the shops, theatre, ‘circus, and 
public ball-rooms open. _Gambling-houses 
throng the city ; all coffee-houses, together 
with the exchange, are occupied from 
morning until night, by gamesters, It is 
said, that when the Kentuckians arrive at 
this place, they are in their glory, finding 
neither limit to, nor punishment of’ their 
excesses. The general style of living is 
luxurious. Houses are elegantly furnish- 
ed. The ball-room, at Davis’s hotel, I 
have never seen exceeded in splendour. 
Private dwellings partake of the same cha- 
racter ; and the lanties dress with expensive 
elegance. The sources of public amuse- 
ment are numerous and varied." pp. 274 
—276. 


From New Orleans Mr Fearon pro- 
ceeds to Washington without giving 


‘us the least information about his 


route, or the immense country inter- 
vening. Here he visited | e two 
‘Houses of Congress. 


first visit to congress 
bles at 11 o’clock in the morning, and ad- 


-journsat 4in the afternoon) was tothesenate. 


This body is at present comprised of forty 
members, the States having increased from 
their original number of dtrteen to that of 
twenty, and each State, regardless of its 
population, sending two. The gallery is 
open. to all, without orders from members, 
or half-a-crown to the door-keeper 5 the on- 
ly form to. be observed, is taking off the 
hat, in obedience to a public notice to that 
effect. The chairman’s seat is central, under 


ahandsome the members are placed 


on rich scarlet cushions, some at double, apd 
some at single desks,. Phere are, two 
fires. The room is carpeted, as. is 

forms 9} business are taken 


om our ligmen 


sen. 
nbd 
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An admission to the gallery is equal] 
and is also open to ‘both sexes: This as- 
sembly consists of nearly two hundred. 
They want in appearance the age, expe- 
rience, dignity, and res bility, which 
we associate with the idea of legislators, 
and which are possessed by the superior 
branch of the congress. The interior de- 
corations of this room are marked by an 
inferiority to the senate, which is rather 
anti-republican. The members sit on very 
common chairs, at unpainted desks, which 
are placed in rows, the whole resembling a 
Lancasterian school, though without its re- 
gularity. Some two or three speakers -re- 
gularly command attention ; others talk on 
as long as they please, the members being 
occupied in writing letters, and in readin 
or folding up newspapers. This is cari 

to such an extreme, that it appears fully to 
justify the charge of Mr Randolph, that 
* the House of Representatives consisted 
only of 'a large collection of printer's boys.’ 
Spitting boxes are placed at the feet of each 
member, and, contrary to the practice of 
the Upper House, at once members and 
visitors wear their hats.”"—p. 313. 


_ Of the European politics of Wash- 
ington, Mr Fearon can only speak in 
may be ju om a pamp 
from which given some 
tracts, The subject of it is the cele- 
bration of the Russian victories, and 
it 1s. written so much in the style of 
some pamphlets of our own, that one 
might almost “ guess,” that it had 
been manufactured in this our nor- 
thern Athens. 


**¢ In the redemption of the world by 
the arms of Russia, all nations must re- 
joice! And the heart that would not join 
the * 7'’¢ Deum’ which religion and huma- 
nity shout for the deliverance of mankind, 
must be already attuned to the fell dis- 
cord of fiends howling in frantic despair. 
Can it then excite surprise that, in Ameri- 

_ca, among a people enjoying the blessings 
and happiness of a government of their own 
choice, the news of Buonaparte’s defeat was 

_ received with a burst of joy and gratitude, 

as a Virtuous ‘and ‘humane 

Would display upon the downfall of tyran- 

__ By, and ¢ ised restoration of peace 
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with general benevolence to mankind—and_ 
teach a tyrant and his minions, that when 
the grand destinics of the United States 
are most beautifully developed, they will be 
seen in sympathy with those who suffered 
by Ais wrongs, and exulting im his over- 
throw.’ 329, 330. 


But we must come to a conclusion. 
It is thus Mr Fearon sums up the 
evidence for and against emigration. 


“In going to America, then, I would 
say generally, the emigrant must expect to 
find—not an economical or cleanly peo- 
ple; not a —_ or generous people ; 
not a enlarged ideas; not a peo- 
ple opinions, er towards 
you can express your ts* free as air ;” 
not a people friendly to the advocates of li- 
berty in Europe; not a people who under- 
stand liberty from investigation and from 
principle; not a people who comprehend the 


m of the words * honour’ and * gene- 
rosity.’ On the other hand, he will find a 
coun of the most enlightened 


civil and political advantages; a people reap~ 
ing the full reward of their own labours, a 
people not paying tithes, and not subjected 
to heavy taxation without representation ; a 
people with a small nati debt ; a peo- 
ple without spies and informers; a people 
without an. enormous standing army; @ 
people in possession of an extent of terri- 
tory capable of sustaining an increase of 
millions and tens of millions of ion ; 


and a le rapidly advancing towards 
national wealth and greatness.”—=pp. 441, 
442. 


It is not.a little singular, that Mr 
Fearon’s friends should have sent him 
on so long a voyage, and a journey 
of 5000 miles afterwards,..with so 
little confidence. in his facts.or his 

dgment. Notwithstanding the un- 
favourable character of both these, 
and without waiting for the farther 
information he might 
communica in person, ¢ ve 
actually commissioned Mr 
the associate of Mr Birkbeck, to pur- 

e inoi territory. 
- We must refer to the book itself for 


and trades, and prices. Though 
we cannot that. Mr 


disadvantages of emigration to that 
country, ought, to, peruse this work 
an. unbiassed mind and the deep- 
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A Narrative of 
on "the Codst 
Barbary, and of the Suffirings 6 
the Master an le 
. Bondage among the Arabs ; inter- 
spersed with JNumerous Remarks 
upon the Country and its Inhabi- 
tants, and the peculiar perils of 
that Coast. “By Jupan Pappoex, 
her late’ Master. 4to. London, 


Lengman: and Co. 1818. 
one of the. most interestin; 


y 


. narratives that has lately fallen under 
our observation. . Without, offering 


ant in information; the simple journal 
of the captivity and sufferings of the 
unfortunate marihers fully engages, 
- from beginning to end, the attention 
and sympathy of the reader. 
tain addock is a plain blunt, seatnan, 
who seldom. indulges in long; descrip- 
tions, or ventures scussiOns 
that donot arise directly. from his sub- 
ject ; he labours, too, under the disad+ 
pone a of bringing out his book at 
_ the distance of almost seventeen years 
from the events which it edmmemo- 
fates, and “with little oF no iissistance 
from written’ apti- 


miserable, .was comparatively but af 
short duration, and upon a Rel of the 
coast already, pretty familiarly known, 
from the accounts of former travellers. 
Under ‘these: circumstances, the work 
will probably <prove -most attractive 
to the general ‘reader.; and 
dy a few ccattered per 
pher) or Of science, whiclé 


high degree of moral interest)'trom its 
Simple’ ‘and” affecting: cf 
human ‘safftring ‘an 
adds another melancholy 
_ overwhelming evidence which res 
cent observation: collected|, to 
the romantic ravings :philoses 
enthusiasts: in fivour4 e 
that‘salage 
found not 


which: we 


the by few! oP the” ‘chat 


and provi 


much that is very novel o import. 


yity, moreover,  thoiigh M 


narrative wilh scarcely fail tp ‘excite a 


tesjimony to © 


In 'Febriiaty 1800, thé Oswego 
Américan traditig vessel of 260 tons, 
belonging to Boston, arrived at Cork 3. 


8 where, after disposin of her cargo, 
and adding named: 


to her motley crew of. 13 men, Ame. 
ricans, Swedes, Danes, ahd Negtoes, 
she sailed’ for’ ‘the’*Cape dé! Verd 
Islands én a trading specn tio, “hay. 
ing on board” Ballast 
dollars ih specie; which Captain 
dock (4 sober ‘and ‘sagacious Quaker) 
took the precaution to conceal-in the. 
midst of a barrel of cured beef. By 
an error in reckoning, * or the force 
of an unobserved current, they missed 
the Island of Madeira’; and) on the 
3d ‘April, were stranded on thé ‘Gist 
of Barbary; a ntly about’ 200 
miles to thé southward Of Sarita 
Lhe'ctew having ‘all safely reached 
the shore, ‘which “appeared to be a 
barren and inhospitable desatt, 
they first ¢ loy themselves in 
rescuing part of the provisions from 
the wreck, ‘and then ‘set about repair- 
ing’ their shattéréd’ Boat; with the 
view of steeritig’ for the Cantiriés. 
Meanwhile, 'two of the rien sent 
out in ‘different diteetivng, to recon- 
hoitre the and aséertain, if 
possible, on what ‘part of ‘the coast 
they Were’ cast: -Before ‘these mes- 
sengers returned, the party ‘had an 
unwéleome’ focturnal visit froin two 
of the ‘natives; and -fearing, now that 
they were discovered; to be attacked 
by 4 horde of these batbarians, the 
desig of repairing ‘the Goat was a- 
bandoried, ‘arid ‘the ‘crew 
marching along shore in the hope 

reaching Senta Cras, about 180 miles, 


as they supposed, to the north-east, 
n the 


Their two seouts having 
them, they buried: their arims 
sand; took eath man-twenty biscuits 
and five’ bottles of water;-Pat;’ like 
Spirits his, thus 
provided, tie y "began their 
travé for’ several days 
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a of water, scorched: by the 
aie sun by day, and in dager 
of being devoured by prowling wild 
at night. Their suffetings 

were, by the perverse. pro- 
the Irishman, who being 

to, keep, watch one night, 
_eontrived.,to. get drunk. on his bottle 
of. gin, and in a squabble with one of 
the ‘Danes, overturned and broke a 


part of their remaining bottles 
of water. So enraged were his com- 
trades at his unfeeling profligate i in the 


‘his iniSery, and exasperat- 
confession of, far Worse 
his. former. life, that it 

was, @ifficulty, their... humane 
Quaker. Captain; could, prevent them. 
trova stoning him. 

A: little before this accident, they 
hed some ruinous huts on the 
beaeh, beside which they saw a 

ofiuman hones 3 shore for 
t several miles was strewed with what 

to, be Wrecks of frigate, or 

ge vessel... Captain Paddock 
thinks he afterwards discovered 
fate: of this. vessel and its. unfor- 
_ tunate crew, in a dreadful story told 
Aim, by an Arab. chief, and which we 
shall afterwards recut to. 

Worn, out with travélling across: 
howling wilderness, god sinking’ 
under, the burning heat, they one day 

ill, the b appearance of @ pon 

OF water, ‘at two or three miles dis- 
tance, but on their eaget approach to 
allay their raging thirst, it tarned out 


to of diy silt, about a. 


ile in diameter ! 
"Bhe. men; 

enffetings, lost eart, and in Spite, 
Of all thé xemonstrithces of their 

5 to wr aptain « 
to, go forward aloné > 

f when about to proceed, the two 
declared they would: follow 


were soon L now 
learn and with arm, and th 
privations which are spy in my hand. My rendets 
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“ Stepdame Natare”..in her harshest 
mood, are nothing to ‘what unfeeling 


man inflicts ‘on his weeker brother. 
sadly trué the, poét’s 
es: 


It does not feel for man !— 

finds his felloW guilty of skin 

Not colour! like his and Having 


power 
T’enforce thé wrong, for a worthy 
cause, 
Dooms and devotes hit as his lawful prey.”” 
- The very next morning after the 
party had divided, the Captain and his 
three comrades were eticountered ‘by 
seven Arab hunters,’ belonging a 
mountain tribe about four day’s jour- 
ney from, Mogadore, ‘The ferocious 
manner .in_ which they. were robbed 


anid captured by these barbarians, is 
well, described. ‘in the following pas~ 


sage: 


getter we could al} join in conversation, 
inorder to emplay our 

objects far distant . the 
About. half-past six I 
@, movement a-head,,and.so sudden 
was my stop, that. the, man seu behind 
me not was near throwing me 
down, we were all huddled 
. said ta them, Hide yourselves ; 

men ahead} As we were veering off from 
the foot-path, those a-hedd saw us, and 
sto We were then about a quarter 
of a from ‘each ‘other, and with. ‘my 
te us greater than 

we,thought. they were 
looking at us to ascertain our number, we 
to be count- 
condition 


ts but to give a tI 
be my power. 


wo 
stood in that hopeless situation for niore 
than ten minutes, ‘not duck nor think. 
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judge what my feelings were at that awful 
the more fright y appeared ; but 
I knew it could answer me no good 
= to stop. When I was within a 
undred yards of them, they all, as with 
one motion, dropped their packs, threw off 
their outer garments, and made towards 
me in a swift run. As soon as they had 
come within a few yards, I held out my 
right hand in token of friendship. Of that 
they took no notice, but by me as 
swiftly as it could be possible for men to 
run. My poor shipmates stood motion- 
less ; and when the monsters had come near 
enough to grasp them, their attack began. 
quick pace, I ‘perceived my three com 
nions were down on the ground, and ne 
ferocious barbarians at work upon them 
with their daggers; which glittered in the 
sun. As ory Pere g by me, I saw 
a dagger or long knife hung to each of 
their necks. While beholding the horrid 
sight of their attack, I could think of no- 
thing else than that they were plunging 
their daggers to the hearts of my poor come 
panions, whose groans and cries | distinct- 
ly heard. 
** When I was come within thirty yards 
I stopped and looked at them, with no 
other expectation but that my own turn 
would come next, after finishing the diabo- 
lical work they were then about. . In that 
deplorable situation 1 remained for nearly 
3 quarter of an hour, when, .to. my.great 
surprise, they all arose on their feet; m 
nren with theit’packs. off and half nak 
I then called to my men, and asked them 
if they were wounded’; they answered, No, 
Upon which Iwas convinced, that the dag- 
gers were used for cutting away the ‘stra 
that secured their knapsacks, which 
barbarians did not khow a quicker way to 
ore they ion to me, 
they ripped open the tral Oy each of them 
striving to have the greatest share in the 
il. Having acconiplished this, one of 
came within a few yards of ‘myself; 
then stopped ; ‘and after viewing me very 
attentively, walked’ partly to get a 
side view. T cotild oe! his motive 
for ee ae that distance, as I ‘had shown 
no signs of an intention to defend myself. 
** We were both in, those, attituiles re- 
specting each other for a few minutes, when 
one or two more ef those frightful beings 
were making towards me with the like caus 
tion ; upon which, the first one sprang.at 
me, tiger-like, my watch-chain, which was 
gold exiting fiat tention, No some 
er he hold of that, than the, othe 
» with the utinost fury seh 


seven in 
hold of the wateh, and turned ithe fob 
inside out, wih the og 


ger in his right hand ent of the fob, and, 


his great haste, with the same 
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stroke cut my pantaloons. In a moment 
afterwards ! was the undermost ; the whole 


seven being upon me, each with his dagger 
drawn. e gold they soon found, and 


took it, pocket andall. Being unacquaint- 
ed with our dress, it took them longer by 
ten times to obtain the plunder found on 
me, than I should have been in giving it 

: add to this, they tore and cut my 
clothes badly. All this time the spy-glass 
and umbrella lay by me on the spotwhere 
I had them at the beginning of 
their attack. After this mauling was gone 
through, they let me get up again, when one 
of them examined the spy-glass, and ano- 
ther the umbrella; thinking, I have no 
doubt, that this » which probably was 
the first thing of the kind had ever 
seen, was a defensive weapon; and that 
made them so cautious about attacking me, 
They asked us many questions, which we 
over same wo Safina 
rais, &c.; of which we soon om found 
out the meaning. Their figure and. fero- 
cious leok, to say nothing of their beha- 
viour, were as savage, and even exceeded 
in savageness any thing that I have ever 
read in narratives of voyages.” 

Having divided the spoil, these pi 
ous robbees prostrated themselves with 
their faces towards the east, and re- 
peated a long prayer of half an hour, 
apparently in thanksgiving for. their 
booty. After this they foreed_ their 
wretched prisoners oa towards the 
wreck, driving them on with blows 
and curses.. They soon came ‘in sight 
of six more of the hapless crew who 
had separated from their ee 
in the preceding night ; and who were 
instantly assailed and stripped with 
the same inhuman violence as had 
‘been practised on the first.party.. The 
ten prisoners being then divided, were 
loaded with the , and driven 
forward with the most callous disree 
gard of their extréme sufferings. Arm 
rived again in sight of the vessel, 
250 of eager! 
eng in breaking it up. “The most 
furious contests for plunder 
and the remaining four of the crew ape 
pearing likewise in. sight at. this, . 
ment, they were almost torn in pieces 
by the multitude’ in® their: savage 


But hete; ‘the’ press ‘of other 
matter, we must break off abriptly— 


leaving" out ‘travellers in the cust 
af these hospitable modern, Araby, 
14 M, Dupin calls thew, till our next 


number. 2 
(To be Conti i.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY., 
GLEN KEN. The warm beam of the summer sky, 


(Addressed to a Lady.) 


Ont how may I essay to paint, 
With fecble hand and colours faint, 
The source of solitary Ken, 

Winding adown the mountain glen,— 

A waving line of summer light,— 

A laughing sun-beam in the sight ; i 

Or tolling on a larger tide, 

’Mid banks that bloom in sylvan pride, 

Thro’ woody winding dens, so fair 

As if the curse had not been there, 

That blighted every bough and flower, 

That flourish’d once in Kden’s bower,— 

A wilderness of primal bliss,— 

Seats of unfading happiness ;— 

Or onward, where he loves to make 

His spousals with the virgin lake. 

Well may the lover place his pride 

And happiness in such a bride ; 

For in her beauty she is rare, 

And she is pure as she is fair. 

Of Scotland's lakes, afar so fam’d, 

No brighter waters may be nam’d, 

Borrowing from heaven the very hue 

Of sun li cht, or of ether’s blue ; 

& as polish’d crystal 
rious mirror of the sky ; 

And beautiful, round creek and bay 

Of sister hills wind far away ; 

And, midway, pleasant isles of green, 

Sparkling like emeralds are seen,— 

‘A fairy scene, by fancy prized, 

Her loveliest visions realized. 


Shall I retrace Pecharach’s brook, 
Stealing around a flowery nook,— 
_A little lone and: woody dell, 

Where love with innocence might dwells. 
Or upwards shall 1 journey far, , 
With Deuch, a mountain wanderer, 
With plant and he 
stunning 
And foam and thunder eat 
Indignant of his rison, W 
on then, as he were free, 


Repiose 


1 dare to, sing. thee. 


Like the light of ripe beauty’s eye ; 

Or Autumn’s smile less bright, yet sweet, 
Serene and mild, for matron meet, 

Like woman’s age in tresses grey, 

Still beautiful in her decay ; $ 

And all the seasons’ varying shows, 

Till winter take his garb of snows ;— 
Where Carnsmure eyes the distant sea 
Enthroned in matron maj 

The mother of a hundred hills, 

Whose fountains feed a thousand rills ; 
On whose dark sides the copsewoods shake, 
And every hill may boast its lake ;— 
The bleak and naked Lochinvar, 

In song of minstrel famed afar ; 

Loch Dungeon, worthy of the name, 
Romantic, though unknown to fame, 


Girdled by black and g] rocks—_ 
Grim ruins of the 


Abrupt—terrific as the wall 

Of some old fortress, soon to fall ; 

And from the water's very brink 

Sheer downward many a fathom sink ; 
Or fathomless, as shepherds tell, 

The demon’s gateway into hell. 

Beware your course who round it shape, 
None stumbles there and may escape ; 
And none who sinks may rise again, 
But in that dungeon aye remain. 
Friends may explore the glen and steep, 
In vain—they return to weep. . 


Loch Scarroch ! in thy desert drear, 
Who may thee without 

The monstrous hated nurse,— 
Crushing the heather in his path, 
And in his Gorgon eye is death. 


The sky-blue wilderness of peaks 
Of hills that belt the wild Loch Doot— 
im of the mountain moon ; 
here.eremite might make his cell, 
And bard that loves the mountains dwell ; 
Haunts fitting for an exiled king, 


And set again what I have seenjan 

What f have felt again to feel; if, 

Where men are true Leal 
every cottage is the home 
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How soothing sweet it is, reclined at ease 
On this green sod, to watch the streamlet’s 
course, 


That with a force so gentle, o’er this rock, 


Where its own patient labour hath worn 
out 

A narrow channel thinly spread with moss, 

Leading its small waves to the sloping 


CNor. 


And dimmed the brightness of my boyish 
_ , .thought,— 


T've laid me down, and mused for long 


long hours, 
Till I had filled this scene with images 
And airy thoughts, that seemed to live and 
breathe 


Amid the waving plants and flowers that 
bloomed 


On every side ;—but most of one fair form 


Flows with a low breathed murmur half ™Y ru mused,—one too which had its 


unheard, 
Adown its mossy bed, and in its fall | 
Scarce breaks the stillness of the stream be- 
neath. 
There, at short distance onwards, the 
. clear stream 


Collected, fills one round deep rocky pool, 


Where, flying from the burning sun of 


noon, 
The blooming maid, secure from lawless 


gaze, 

Might cool the fervour of her snowy limbs; 

Or where the guardian Naiad of the place 

Might lave her sunny locks, disporting gay 

Amid the lucid waters sparkling round ; 

And well the scene accords with such a 
thought, 

that breathes o’er all a- 
round ; 


So cool a shade these lofty heath-crowned 
rocks 


With the wild ivy and thick-clustering hop 

O’erspread, have thrown upon this lonely 
spot. 

These fancies pass away—still hath this 


scene 

A charts to soothe the musing 
soul, 

And, with its murmuring sounds, to lull 


_ the mind 
Into a half-fo ness of thought.— 
But - soft bliss which o’er my swelling 
eart 


So gently steals, owes not but half its power 
To present thoughts—nor hath it been to me 
As unto him, who still from scene to scene 
Unthinking roams—intent alone to please 

With brilliant forms the eye of outward 


sense, 
Nor inly feels that deep and quiet bliss, 
Those stirrings of deep love and lofty 
thought 
or the pure homage of a thankful heart, 
Bestows on all who worship her aright. 


And, therefore, while I now with tran- 


quil mind~ 

eceive the soft and soothing impullses 

Nature gives,-—still am I inet un- 

With all the joys that memory can ‘bestow 

And here upon this self-same spot; ere yee. 

The chilling forms of cold indifference, 

And fears of dark distrust, had worn my 


12 


1 
In near? dreaming hour,—for whom full 


I burned with more than fancied love, 

Yet burned in vain,—a creature far too pure, 

Too brightly beautiful for earth to bear. 

Even now the vision rises on my soul, 

And flits before me, bright as when at first 

She shone, the angel of my every dream,— 

The liquid lustre of her calm dark eye, 

—_. swam in light beneath the glossy 

ringe, 

Which pm like the soft cloud that not 
conceals, 

But softens down to beauty, the bright blaze 

Which else no eye could bear,—the lofty 
brow 

(Half-shaded by her dark and silken locks) 

That spoke majestic purity of soul, 

And told’a mind employed in thought se- 
rene 

Not sad,—the blooming cheek and half- 
shut lip, 

Beaming with innocence and rosy health,— 

The floating ringlets of her dark-brown 


That as with easy grace she moved along, 
Waved in the summer breeze, and softly 

fanned, . 
With downy wing, her heaving bosom fair; 
All now return upon my raptured heart, 
And joined in one harmonious whole, pre- 

sent 
A form more beautiful than dwells amidst 
The dark-eyed daughters of Italia’s clime, 
In whose soft frame the pulse of passion 

warm, 
Yet ever pure, could beat in unison — 
With the full ardour of her glowing soul, 
Warm-breathing life and love. ' 

| But oh ! in vain, 

Amid the many forms that daily flit 
Before my world-tired view, have I essayed 
To realize this image of the soul— 
And still retiring from the busy scene, 
IHave sought this lonely spot, as one whe 


‘To gaze upon the loved one of his heart, | 
henewtorth will I cgnsecrate this place, 


And after him, who dreaming fancied loves 
Sole musing sat by Leman’s lovely store, 


call cis airy foram by Julia's name, 


"Edinburgh, Oct 6, 181% 
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NORTHERN EXPEDITIONS.—We are 
sorry to have to’ announce the failure of 
both these expeditions. The Dorothea and 
‘Trent, under the command of Captain 
Buchan, whose object it was to reach the 
North Pole, returned to Deptford on the 
17th October. The highest latitude they 
were able to reach was that of 80° 30’, lon- 
gitude 12° west. Captain Buchan then 
attempted to proceed westward, traversing 
nearly the same space that Captain Phipps 
did in the Racehorse in 1773, until, like 
that officer, he was stopped by ice. The 
Trent at one time was almost crushed to 
pieces between two icebergs, which ap- 
proached one another so closely, that the 
vessel was lifted out of the water, had her 
irons forced, and ribs broken; and has 
got home with difficulty, in a very shatter- 
ed state. There is yet little known of this 
voyage, the details of which will no doubt 
be soon laid before the public. 

Captain Ross, with the Isabella and A- 
lexander, has also returned home, without 
having succeeded in his attempt to pene- 
trate by the north-west into the Indian 
seas. We have just learned, from a gen- 
tleman who arrived at Leith from Shet- 
land on Monday, the 9th inst., that Cap- 
' tain Ross had returned to Brassa Sound 
ten days before, from whence, after being 
some time windbound, he had sailed for 
Jondon in company with the Lerwick 
Packet. Our informant adds, that it was 
reported Captain Ross had reached the 
latitude of 764°, where he found land hither- 
to unknown, from which he has brought 
three of the inhabitants, who are de- 
scribed as lowin stature, but very cor- 
pulent. this latitude, it is said, 
the sea was at. first open, but in a single 
day, the ships were surrounded by ice, 
from which did not soon extricate 
themselves; and when it. broke up, not 
deeming it safe to venture further, th 
sailed for England. But the officers sti 
entertain hopes of success in another sea- 


In this disappointment of the hopes that 
were entertained when the expeditions 
sailed last May, it is gratifying to learn 
that no fives have been lost in these ha- 
zardous voyages. 

Gas. Lights.-Mr Paterson, soad-sur- 
véyor at: Montrose, has been making expe- 
viments on gas lights, the result of 
which is likely to become , very beneficial. 
His mode of obtaining ‘the gas from the 
coal is, we believe, very little different 
from the common ; .but his method of pre- 
verving and storing: up the gas in bags, 

VOL, 


(which are prepared in such a way as to be 
perfectly air-tight,) and dealing it out in 
portions, as it is needed, is what appears 
most worthy of notice. He has stated to 
the Provost the practicability of lighting 
the public lamps of the town, on his plan, 
at less than half thecommon expence ; and 
proposes, with a small apparatus, not ex- 
ceeding the trifling expence of L. 8, to sa- 
tisfy the Magistrates on that subject. He 
proposes a eapareee: under every lamp, in 
the form of a column, of a capacity suffi- 
cient to contain as much gas as will burn 
eight hours, and on a plan quite different 
from the common gasometer. These are 
to be charged with gas every day from the 
bags, by means of a kind of bellows, and 
in less time than one could trim the com- 
mon lamps. On this plan, the great ex- 
pence and inconvenience of pipes conveying. - 
the gas through the town is saved ; and al- 
so the disagreeable smell that unavoidably 
arises from these pipes prevented. On the 
same plan, the gas can be dealt out to fa- 
milies into portable gasometers, which 
may be moved through che house at plea- 
sure. 

M. Dupin, the French traveller, an ac- 
cout of whose Tour in Scouland we have in- 
serted in a preceding part of this Number, 
has examined and published a description of 
the principal military establishments in Eng- 
land, viz. Woolwich, Portsmouth, Chatham, 
&c. The great laboratory and military ma- 
nufactory of the state, he observes, isat Wool- 
wich, in which arsenal are more than 10,000 
cannon, besidesa vast number of mortars, and 
other species of artillery. Portsmouth and 
Chatham are fortified, but offer nothing in’ 
this respect worthy of remark. The steam- 
engine and the hydraulic press are at pre- 
sent (he says) the principal moving powers 
employed in England; and it is not with- 
out surprise that we see engines perform- 
ing the work of 200 or 300 horses without 
confusion and without noise. The hydrau- 
lic press of Pascal, brought to perfection 
by Bramah, was found during the late war 
to be eminently serviceable in reducing the 
bulk of hay, and of stores and’ equipments — 
of various kinds. ‘The application of rock- 
ets to military is not considered~ 
by M: Dupin as of much im ; but 
the effect of the Shrapnel shells is acknow- 
ledged by him to be most formidable. . 
A society has lately been i in: 
New York, under the title of the “ Lycaum 
of Natural History.” It has already 
considerable progress in ing a Muse- 
um. It contains the skeleton of the Mas- 


todion, or Mammoth, which Dr 
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Mitchell assisted in disinterring at Ches- 
ter, fifty-four miles from the city of 
New York, about a year ago. Since that 
time, the remains of another individual of 
this species have been found in a inarsh, 
only thirty-two miles north. The society 
has also received a Bison-hide, or, as itis 
here called, a Bufialo-robe, curiously a- 
dorned with paintings. It carne from the 
High Missouri, and is supposed to be a 
specimen of the symbolical writing, or 
hieroglyphic characters, of the tribe where 
it was executed. It, probably, deserves to 
be ranked with the Mexican paintings, ce- 
lebrated by Robertson and Clavigero. 

A Chinese merchant, Punqua Wing- 
chong, of Canton, was lately in New 
York. The Tuscarora natives, who saw 
him, were so struck with his physiognomy, 
that they insisted he was one oj their peo» 
ple. They made earnest inquiry who he 
was, and were astonished on being told 
that he was a Chinese. Such is the phy- 
siognomonical resemblance of these races 
ot Americans and Asiatics: 

Arrangements have been made for lec- 
tures at the Surrey Institution, during the 
ensuing season: 

On the Comic Writers and Genius of 
Great Britain. By William Hazlitt, Esq. 
On Oratory. By Jas. Ogilvie, Esq. 

On Chemistry. By Fred. Accum, Esq. 

Andon Music. By W. Crotch, Mus. D. 

Mr C. M. Willick announces a fire-es- 
cape, consisting of a net composed of hair- 
rope. The size might be about fourteen 
feet long, by eight or nine feet wide ; there 
should be loops on every side, of thicker 
rope than the net, and covered with lea- 
ther, in order to serve as handles. The 
meshes might be from three to four inches 
wide. There are always (he says) a suffi- 
cient number of persons present at a fire to 
hold such a net extended, in order to re- 
ceive any person obliged to descend from a 
window. The rope for the net should 
be made of hair, as that material is less 
likely to decay from damp; and the net 
should be kept in a leather bag, which 
might be considered as a part of the fire- 
engine, and always accompany it. 

The illustrious Count Chaptal is prepar- 
ing for the press, the History of the Inven- 
tions and Discoveries in the Arts and Scien- 
ces in France, since the Commencement of 
the Revolution. ‘fhe English edition of it 
is, we understand, to be confided to Sir 
John Byerley. It will be a most: valuable 

and important work, and will form two vo- 
lumes in 8vo, with plates ; and the English 
and French editions will appear about the 
tune edition and London. 

wo expeditions are preparing in the 

harbour of Rochefort. The first, com 

ed of two ships, is destined for China, and 
has for its object to transport some Chinese 
from their own country to Cayenne, for the 


[Noy, 
purpose of there cultivating the tea plant. 
The second will carry out workmen and 
materials necessary for forming new esta- 
blishnients upon the Senegal. 

Some American physicians have announ- 
ced the Pyrola umbeilifera, a Virginian 
plant, to be a specific in cancer and scrofu- 
la. 


The grand series of National Medals, 
undertaken by Mr Mudie, advances with 
spirit towards its completion, and in point 
of execution rivals the very finest produc- 
tions of the continent. Five new medals 
have just been published, making thirty. 
four, of which the series is intended to con- 
sist. ‘These arein honour of Lord Nelson, 
Sir Sidney Smith, Sir John Moore, the 
Constitution of the Ionian Isles, and Lord 
Wellington’s protection of Portugal, in the 
lines of Torres Vedras The heads of Nel- 
son, Smith, and Moore, are entitled to high 
commendation for their correctness and re- 
lief, and the allegorical reverses of the whole 
are exquisitely finished. 

Several interesting experiments have late- 
ly been made in France, to ascertain the 
relative quantity of nutritive matter con- 
tained in the vegetables of most common 
use. The object of these experiments was 
to determine a certain basis to be adopted 
in those public establishments where there 
is a great consumption of leguminous 
plants. ‘The quantity of those used in the 
Maison de Detention, for example, was 
formerly fixed by the price of the potatoe ; 
but it has been found necessary to take, as 
a point of comparison, not the prices ot 
substances, but their nutritious qualities ; 
accordingly, three questions have been sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Medicine, tending 
to determine what quantities (with refer- 
ence to the nutritive principle) of wheaten 
bread, meat, dry grain, rice, oatmeal, or 
vegetables, such as cabbages, turnips, spi- 
nach, beans, peas, &c. may be substitut- 
ed for 45 kilograms of potatoes. MM. 
Percy and Vauquelin were appoint- 
ed to make the experiments on which 
the solution of these questions rested, and 
they have published the results in an in- 
teresting report on domestic economy. 
They have ascertained that bread contains 
80 nutritive parts in 100; meal 34 
100; French beans, 92 idem; common 
beans, 89 idem; peas, 93 idem ; lentls, 

94 idem; cabbages and turnips, the most 
aqueous of all the vegetables compared, 
producing only eight pounds of solid matter 
in 100 pounds; carrots and spinach pro- 
duced 14 in the same quantity ; whilst 100 

nds of potatoes contain 25 pounds of 
It must be recollected, that 
the solid parts, when separated from the 
aqueous or humid » May contain 4 
small quantity of extractive or ligneous 
matter probably unfit for food ; next, 
that the same substances do not act unt- 
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formly on all stomachs, and are relatively 
more or less nutritious. But as a general 
result, the learned reporters estimate that 
one pound of good bread is equal to two 
pounds and a half, or three pounds of po- 
tatoes; that 75 pounds of bread and 30 of 
meat may be substituted for three hundred 
pounds of potatoes. The other substances 
bear the following proportions; four parts 
of cabbage to one of potatoes ; three parts of 
turnips to one idem ; two parts of carrots 
and spinach to one idem; and about three 


Amongst the English travellers in Italy 
who are occupied in illustrating the ancient 
remains of that wonderful country, Mr 
Henry Wilkins, brother to the gentleman 
so well known by his celebrated work on 
Magna Gracia, has been for some time pre- 
paring a general view of the present state of 
Pompeii, its ruins, excavations, &c. This 
work will comprise thirty-two engravings 
on a large scale, a ground of the city, 
an exact representation of all the recent dis- 
coveries up to February 1818, together with 
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parts and a half of sum to one of rice, a description of the leading and most inter. 

lentils, beans, French beans, and dry peas. esting objects. 

" following is a correct list of the periodical works now published in Germany, 
specifying their titles, objects, and recurrence :-— 


Names, Contents, Published 
Evening Gazette Modern Literature Weekly. 
Gottingen Advertiser Criticism Ditto. 
The Public Annals Physic Monthly. 
Do. do. Theology Ditto. 
Do. do. Natural Philosophy. Ditto. 
European Annals Politics Ditto. 
Archives For History and Geography }Ditto. 
Hamburg ditto For Physic Ditto. 
Do. do. For Medicinal Experience {Every two months, 
The (Log-Book) Journal For History and Politics Monthly. 
Instructor Modern Literature Ditto. 
Universal Ephemerist Geography ( Indetermined.) 
The Ladies’ Paper Fashions, &c. * Weekly. 
Independent Modern Literature Ditto. 
Eastern Miaes Oriental Libraries \(Indetermined,) 
The Companion Modern Literature Weekly. 
The Heidelberg Chronicle Criticism Monthly. 
Hufeland Journal & Library |Medicine and Criticism Ditto, 
Library Politics Ditto. 
Ditto Of Luxury and Fashions Ditto. 
Ditto Travels {Ditto. 
Ditto For Chemistry and Physic | Ditto. 
Ditto for Ladies Fashions Weekly. 
Isis Criticism and Extracts Monthly. 
Gazette for Youths Instruction for Youth Weekly. Bi 
(Jena) of Criticism Monthly. 
Critical Review (Halle) Ditto Ditto. a 
Ditto (Leip.) Ditto Ditto. BS 
The Minerva Politics Ditto. 
Miscellany of Foreign Li- Ditto. 
terature 
Fashion Gazette (Leip.) Fashions Weekly. is 
Ditto (Wien) wes Ditto. 

Morning Paper Travels Ditto. 
The Hermstadt Museum Physic and Chemistry Monthly. ie 
The News (High Germentp Public Antiquities 
State Information Ditto aie 
Kotzebue’s Weekly Journal. | Vari 
Periodical Eager Astronomy id 
Ditto Magnetism ee 
Savigne’s ditto Jurisprudence ye 
Gazette for the Polite World, Modem Literature } 

Do. Music for do. usic 
Saltzburg do. for do. fedicine and Surgery onthly. 

Times Politics 

The Companion Biography 


To these must be added the Quarterly Journal recently established at Vienna, as am. 
nounced in our September Number, p. 265. 
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The West Indian plant, known by the 
name of the Caribbee-cabbage, ( drum co- 
locassia, L.) has lately been successfully 
cultivated in the South of France. Its 
roots supply the place of the potatoe in the 
Egyptian markets, and in India and China 
its leaves form the principal food of the 
common people The Caribbee-cabbage 
thrives best in damp places. It grows up 
in tufts between four and five feet high ; 
its leaves are two feet long, and about 
eighteen inches wide. 

Lord Byron still continued at Venice 
late in September last, pursuing, his poeti- 
cal labours with indefatigable ardour. He 
devotes his mornings eutirely to study, and 
spends his evenings chiefly at the Theatre, 
receiving the visits of his friends in his pri- 
vate box. 

At an exhibjtion of the Fine Arts at Flo- 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
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rence, July 15, were displayed the casts of 
the Marbles which Lord Elgin brought 
from the Temple of Minerva at Athens, 
called the Parthenon. These casts are a 
Ea from the Prince Regent of Eng- 

d. In return for which, several of the 
finest statues of that celebrated gallery are 
to be modelled and forwarded to England ; 
among them is the group of Niobe and her 
children. 

The Imperial Economical Society of St 
Petersburgh has proposed the following 
questions and prizes for the years 1818 
and 1819:—The Gold Medal of 50 du- 
cats value, for the discovery, in Finland, 
of the substance called ** Kaolin,” fit for 
the fabrication of porcelain or ‘* China.” 
—For a method of refining sugar with- 
out bullocks’ blood, a Gold Medal of 20 
ducats. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 
Tut Life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheri- 
-dan, from a variety of interesting docu- 
ments, and original communications. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. author of Lalla 
Rookh. 4to. 

The Works of the Right Hon. R. B. She- 
ridan, now first collected, comprising many 
hitherto unpublished writings, and printed 
from authentic and original copies commu- 
nicated by his friends. The whole arrang- 
ed and edited, with an Essay on the Life 
and Genius of the Author. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 6 vols. 8vo. : 

Specimens of the British Poets, with bio- 
graphical and critical notices. To which 
is prefixed, an Introduction to the Study 
of English Poetry. By Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. author of the Pleasures of Hope. 7 
vols. post 8vo. i 

The Principles of Political Economy 
Considered, with a view to their practical 
— By T. R. Malthus, A. M. 

vo. 

The Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Drawn from the State Papers. With six 
subsidiary memoirs: 1. Of the calumnies 
concerning the »cottish Queen ;.—2. Me- 
moirs of Francis Il. ;—3. Of Lord Darn- 
ley ;—4. Of James Earl Bothwell ;—5. 
Of the Earl of Murray ;—6. Of 
Maitland. By Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. 
Tilustrated with ten plates of Medals, Por- 
traits, and Views. In two vols. to. 

An Account of the Mission from Cape 
Coast Castle to the Kingdom of .Ashantee, 
in Atrica. Compnising its History, Laws, 


Superstitions, Customs, Architecture, the t's eteditionn 
A Chemistry ; containing 


Trade, &. To which is added, a transla- 


tion, from the Arabic, of an account of Mr 
Park’s death, &c. By Thomas Edward 
Bowdich, Esq. Conductor and Chief of the 
Embassy. With a map, and several plates 
ot Architecture, Costumes, Processions, &c. 
In one 4to volume. 

Memoirs of the First Thirty-two Years 
of the Life of James Hardy Vaux, now 
transported for life to New South Wales. 
Written by himself. 2 vols. 12me 

The Tragedy of Guilt, by Adolph Mul- 
ner, which has made so much noise in Ger- 
many, is about to make its appearance in 
an English translation. 

John Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-General of 
the Territory of New South Wales, is about 
to publish a Journal of an Expedition over 
part of the hitherto Terra Incegnita of Aus- 
tralasia. 

Letters from the North of Italy, on the 
Government, Statistics, Manners, Lan- 
guage, and Literature of the Peninsula, 
by W. Stewart Rose, Esq. are in the press. 
. The Life and Adventures of Antar, @ 
celebrated Bedowen chief, warrior, and poct, 
who flourished a few years prior to the Ma- 
hommedan zra, have been translated from 
the original Arabic, by Terrick Hamilton, 
Esq. oriental to the British em- 
bassy to Constantinople, and will soon ap- 


- Dr J. Carey has in the press a new edi- 
tion of “+ Dryden’s Virgil,” with remarks 
on the text, .as corrected Dryden’s own 
two folio editions. He has also forthcom- 
ing, a new edition of his ‘* Latin Prosody 
made Easy ;”—and “* Drakenborch’s Livy 
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the principal facts of the science, arranged 
in the order in which they are discussed 
and illustrated in the lectures at the Royal 
Institution, with a prefatory history of the 
science, by W. T. Brande, F.R.S., secre- 
tary to the Royal Society of London, is an- 
nounced, in one volume 8vo, with upwards 
of 100 wood-cuts. 

Dr William King, principal of St Mary 
Hall, Oxford, announces Political and Li- 
terary Anecdotes of his Own Tiines. 

A Description of a Journey up the Nile, 
from Assouan to Dar El Mahass, on the 
Frontiers of Dengola, performed in the 
months of February and March 1813, by 
J. L. Burckhardt ; is in the press. 

Mr Abraham Salame, who accompanied 
Lord Exmouth in quality of interpreter 
in the negotiations with the Dey, is pre- 
paring 2 Narrative of the Expedition to 
Algiers. 

Mr James Hackett, first lieutenant in 
the late artillery brigade, is preparing a 
Narrative of the Expedition which sailed 
from England in the Winter of 1817, un- 
der the command of Colonels Campbell, 
Gilmore, Wilson, and Hippesley, to join 
the South American patriots ; comprising 
an account of the delusive engagements up- 
on which it was fitted out ; the proceedings, 
distresses, and ultimate fate of the troops ; 
with observations and authentic informa- 
tion, elucidating the real character of the 
contest, as respects the mode of warfare, 
and present state of the independent armies. 

A Prospectus is in circulation of a new 
weekly paper, to be entitled ‘* The Cale- 
donian,”’ which is to appear in November, 
at the cheap rate of 4d. each number, for 
the purpose of diffusing more extensively 
2 knowledge of the progress of science, li- 
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terature, manners, and political opinions 


in Scotland. 

The Transactions of the Literary Socic- 
ty of Bombay are announced as printing , 
in London. 

A new work, exclusively devoted to mu- 
sic alone, entitled, the English Musical 
Gazette, to be continued every month, will 
be commenced with the year. 

‘Speedily will be published, (introduc. 
tory to a superb edition of the Seasons, &c. 
with original illustrations and embellish- 
ments,) a new Biographical Memoir of 
James Thomson, which will contain many, 
interesting incidents of his early life, and 
that of his rural patron, Sir William Ben- 
net, Bart. of Marlefield; a fac-simile of 
Thomson’s hand-writing; and specimens 
of an unpublished and autograph collection 
of Thomson’s early poems, (twenty-nine in 
number,) which manuscript has been pre- 
served nearly a century by the lineal de- 
scendants of the Duke of Montrose, to 
whose sons, Mallet, the friend of Thom- 
son, was preceptor. Together with a com-. 
pilation, including the criticisms and essays 
on Thomson's works, by Murdoch, John- 
son, Cibber, Warton, Aiken, Anna Se- 
ward, &c. The volume will be dedicated, 
by permission, to the Earl of Buchan. 


EDINBURGH. 
Shortly will be published in one volume, 
12mo, Laurentii Jo. Rubi Epistolaruam 
Edinburgenarum, Libri 3; written during 
three years’ attendance on the Medical, 
Institutions of that city. and calculated to 
illustrate, among other matters, the system 
of medical education pursued there, the 
habits of the students, and the general pro- 
cess of graduation in that University. 
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LONDON. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Aw Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, 
. Vol. II. containing Physical Astronomy. 
By Robert Woodhouse, A.M.F.R.S. 1s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of the late Lieut, Gen. Sir Jas. 
Leith, G.C.B. with a Precis of some of the 
most remarkable Events of the Peninsular 
War. By a British Officer. 
An octavo Edition of the Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. By James Northcote, 
Esq. R. A. 2 vols, with portraits and other 
plates. . 21s. 


BOTANY... 
Fuci, or coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Plants referred by Botanists, 


Treating om: the Pronunciation of the. 


&c. to the Genus Fucus. By Dawson 
Turner, Esq. A.M. F.R.S. and L.S. Ne. 
XLV. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

DIVINITY. 

The End of Religious Controversy, in a 
friendly correspondence between a Societ 
ot Protestants, and a Roman Catholic 
vine. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. L.1, 7s. 

The Connection of Natural and Revealed 
Theology. By the Rev. E. W. Grinfield. 
8yo. 12s. 

Cuningham on Apostacy 
Church of Rome. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

_ Sermons, selected from the Manuscripts 
of the late Rev. C. Moore, M. A. 2 vols. 


8vo. L. 1, 1s. 


EDUCATION. 
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French Language. By P. J. Bekaert,mem- 
ber of the University of Paris. 
The Barrister, or Strictures on the Edu- 


‘gation proper for the Bar. 12mo. 6s, 


‘ETYMOLOGY. 

Observations Introductory to a Work on 
English Etymology. By J. Thomson, 
M.A.S. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

HISTORY. 

Tableau Historique et Politique de Mal- 
te, et de ses Habitans, depuis les temps les 
= reculés jusqu’a la réunion de cette 

sle & la Grande Bretagne. Par F. A. de 
Christophoro Davalos. 8vo. 7s. 

An Universal History, in twenty-four 
books ; translated from the German of 
John Von Muller. 3 vols. 8yo. L. 1, 16s. 

Relation des Operations Militaires, qui 
ent en lieu en France, et en Belgique, ef 
dant les cent jours; ecrite de St Helena. 
Par Le General Gourgand. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

An Inguiry into the Influence of Situa- 
tion on Fulmonary Consumption ; and on 
the Duration of Life; illustrated by sta- 


— reports. By J. G. Mansford. 8vo. 


Observations on the Extraction of the 
Placenta. By Jas. Murdoch, M.D. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Symptoms and Spe- 
cific Distinctions of Venereal Diseases, in- 
terspersed with Hints for the more effectu- 
al prosecution of the present inquiry into 
the uses and abuses of Mercury in their 
treatment. By R. Carmichael. 8vo. 9s. 

An Account of some experiments made 
with the vapour of Boiling Tar in the cure of 
Pulmonary Consumption. By A. Crich- 
ton, M. D. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANTES. 

Correspondance inédite de I'Abbé Ferd, 
Galiani avec Madame d’E pinay, le Baron 
d’Holbach, Grimm, &c. t les an- 
nées 1765 a 1781, avec une notice sur la’ 
vie et les ouvrages de Galiani, par feu M. 
— et des “se 2 vols. 3vo. 18s. 

ursory Remarks on Wheel Carriages. 
By John vem Second Part. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
_ Adams's Elements of the Ellipse, toge- 
ther with the Radii of Curvature, &c. re- 
lating to the Curve, and of Centripetal and 
Centrifugal Forces in Elliptical Orbits, &c. 
12s. 
- Mr Canning's in the House of 
Commons, March 1], 1818, wpen the third 
reading of the Indemnity Bill. 8vo. ls. . 
Letter to Sir William Scott, in answer 
to Mr Brougham's Letter to Sir Samuel 


Romilly on the Abuse of Charities. 8vo. 3s. 


_ The Emigrant’s best Guide, or the most 


recent and i information respecting 
the United By John Knight. 8vo. 
Important Extracts from original reeent 


Knglish i 
the United Seatea, to their friends Eng- 
land. By John Knight. Gyo. Is. Gd. 


A Letter from Sir Robert Wilson to his 
Constituents, in Refutation of a Charge of 
having dispatched a False Report of a Vic. 
tory when in Spain. contained in the last 
Quarterly Review. 1s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Margaret Melville and the Soldier's 
S’aughter, or Juvenile Memoirs; inter- 
spersed with remarks on the propriety of 
encouraging British Manufactures. By A. 
C. Mant. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lionel, or the Last of the Pevenseys. 
3 vols. 12mo. L. 1, 1s. 

The Veiled Protectress, or the Myste- 
rious Mother. By Mre Meck. 5 vols. 
L. 1, 7s. 6d. 

Recluse of Albyn Hall. By Zara Went- 
worth. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

POETRY. 

The Modern Antique, or the Muse ia 

the Costume of Queen Anne. By J. Gom- 


Woman, a poem. By E. S. Barrett, 
ales and Poems. By Mrs Stanley. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Os- 
wego, on the coast of South Barbary, and 
of the sufferings of the master and the crew 
while in bondage among the Arabs, inter- 
spersed with numerous remarks upon the 
country and its inhabitants, and the pecu- 
liar perils of that coast. By Judah Pad- 
dock, her late master. 4to. L. 1. 5s. 

The Tourist through Ireland ; by which 
the traveller is directed to the objects most 
worthy of notice, ‘whether of antiquity, 
art, science, or the pict ue. By an 
Irish Gentleman, aided by the communi- 
cation of friends. 12mo. 6s.—coloured 
maps, 7s. 

‘Travels in Canada and the United States 
of America in 1816and 1817. By F. Hall, 
Esq. 8vo. 14s. 


EDINBURGH. 

Encyclopedia Edinensis. Vol. Part 
IV. &s. 

Reports of Cases tried in the Jury Court, 
from the Institution of the Court in 1815, 
to the sittings at Edinburgh, ending in Ju- 
ly 1818. By Joseph Murray, Esq. Advo- 
cate. 8vo. lis. 

Practical Observations on Fever, Dy- 
sentery, and Liver Complaints, as sgn Pig 
cur amongst the European troops in 
with Introd Remarks on the disad- 

of selecting for Indian Ser- 


ment of Foot. Sya. 9s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LVUL (being the fifth and 
last number of Vol XIV.) 3% 
No. LXXVI- 
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EUROPE. 

FRANCE.—The treaty for the evacua- 
tion of this country by the Allied troops, 
was signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 9th 
October last, and ratified on the 19th. It 
is mentioned m the treaty, that the mea- 
sure of evacuation has been conceded by the 
Allied Sovereigns at the express instance of 
the King of France, who urges, in support 
of his demand, the tranquil state of France, 
and the faithful execution of the treaty on 
his part.—The Sovereigns immediately pro- 
ceeded to review the troops, which were 
then set in motion for their respective coun- 
tries ; and great of the British troops 
had landed safely on their own shores in 
the early part of the present month. Of 
the 260,000,000 francs to be paid by 
France, 100 millions are to be inscribed in 
the great book as rentes, and the remain- 
ing 160 millions are to be paid in twelve 
monthly instalments, by the houses of Bar- 

ing and Hope. 
_ Simce the evacuation commenced, the 
French funds have declined considerably ; 
and from 75 francs, had fallen, in the end 
of October, so low as 68. This depression 
has been ascribed to various causes; but 
the most probable one is the removal of 
the Allied armies. The government of 
France being now left to itself, a new ex- 
periment is, therefore, begun; and the 
monied classes may be inclined to pause 
for a little before they connect their for- 
tunes with the new order of things. It is 
said, indeed, that the drains of specie to 
y the subsidies to the Allies, and a new 
ussian loan, in which the French bank- 
ers are deeply engaged, have increased the 
ETHERLANDS.—The project of a law 
has been submitted to the Second Cham- 
ber of the States General by the King of 


the Netherlands, for giving’ effect to the 


treaty concluded with this country for the 
abolition of the slave trade. Those con- 
victed of being accessary to the carrying on 
of this traffic, are to be made liable to a 
fine of 5000 florins, (about L. 400,) and 
two years’ imprisonment. 

GERMaNnyY.—The Congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle having concluded the most im- 
portant of its deliberations. in signing the 
act for the evacuation of France, is now 


proceeding with certain minor questions 


When these are settled, which they are ex- 
pected to be about the end of the present 
month, the Congress will break up with a 
joint address from all the Allied Sovereigns, 
who are said, upon the principal objects of 
their consideration, to have conducted their 
deliberations in a spirit cf mutual amity, 
though upon some minor points differences 
of opinion occasionally arose. 

The Sovereignty of Baden is likely to 
become vacant soon by the decease of: the 
Grand Duke, who has no lineal heirs-male, 
and who holds the Palatinate under the late 
treaty of Vienna only for himself and for 
such heirs. That rich electorate was an- 
nexed to Baden, partly on account of some 
cessions made to Bavaria, and partly be- 
cause it was held, that the former State, as 
one of those placed on the frontier of France, 
should be rendered capable of maintaining 
a force of 20,000 men. The possibility of 
the disjunction of the Palatinate from it, is, 
therefore, a subject for the consideration of 
the Allied Powers, and, of course, for the 
speculations of all other politicians. By a 
late mail a report is brought, which, if it 
be unauthorized, is at least a reasonable 
conjecture. ‘The son of the Ex-King of 
Sweden is the nephew of the Grand Duke, 
and, what is much more hopeful for him, 
of the Empress of Russia. This young 
man, it is said, will be declared heir both 
to the ducal and to the electoral territories, 
the consent of Bavaria being, of course, 
supposed to be attainable, by means of 
some further arrangements. 

ASIA. 

East InpD1i£8.—A dispatch from Gene- 
ral.Munro, dated on the Ilth of May, 
from the camp before Sholapore, announ- 
ces the carrying the outworks of that place, 
and the complete defeat and dispersion of 
Bajee Row’s remaining infantry, about 
5000 in number, together with 600 or 700 
horse. These forces were commanded by 
a chief named Gunput Row, who was 
wounded in the action. Another chief, 
named Victul Punt Tattiah, was killed, as 
were several of less note. Another dispatch 
from , Lieut.-Col. J. W. Adams gives an 
account-of the storming of the fortified city 
of Chanda, in the Nagpore territory ; which, 
_in little more than.an hour from the time 
breach was effected, was in the i 

of Colone} Scott, who conducted the assault, 
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and the brave troops under his command. 
This gallant exploit took place on the 
morning of the 20th of May, and was at- 
tended with little loss, only four officers 
being wounded. 

Other accounts from India report the 
surrender of the Peishwa to Sir J. Mal- 
colin, and the escape of the Rajah of Nag- 
pore from his guards. 

The intelligence from Ceylon wears still 
a gloomy aspect ; no hopes were entertain- 
edof a speedy restoration of tranquillity, as 
‘the disaffected natives, owing to the pecu- 
liar face of the country, still contrived to 
elude every attempt to bring them to ac- 
tion. 

AMERICA. 

UNITED STATEs.—Mr Gallatin, the 
American minister, left Britain recently ; 
having, it is understood, previously con- 
eluded a commercial treaty between the 
two countries, by which the boundary line 
between Canada and the United States is 
accurately fixed. An arrangement has al- 
so taken place as to the rights of the Ame- 
ticans to fish on the shores of Newfound- 
land, and a regulation has been agreed on 
for the intercourse of the vessels of the 
United States with the British West Indies. 
The only point which remains unsettled, is 
that which regards the seizure of the sea- 
men of one country found on board the 
vessels of the other. On this point a pro- 
position had beeti made by the British Go- 
vernment, which was to be referred to that 
of the United States. It may be remark- 
ed, however, that there is no immediate 
necessity for coming to any agreetnent on 
this point. The right in question can on- 
ly be exercised during war—it is of no con- 
sequence during a season of universal peace ; 
and if the two partics cannot come to any 
definitive arrangement regarding this war 
privilege, it may be very safely adjourned 
until it acquires some practical importance. 

A circular hasbeen issued from the ‘Trea. 
sury department of the United States, ad- 
dressed to collectors, naval officers, and sur- 
veyors, stating, that the ports of America 
will be shut against British vessels from 
Halifax and St John’s, under the operation 
of the new navigation law. It will be re- 
collected, that an order was issued by the 
Government of this country, opening the 
ports of Halifax and St John’s to the ves- 
sels of the United States for a limited time, 
and for the importation of certain specific 


artides. T he American Government, how- 


ever, will not to any partial opening 
of the trade, eal they have, therefore, re- 
solved to enforce their navigation laws 


coming from these frée 


po 4 
BRITISH 
been received from Quebec and Montreal, - 


to the date Uf the'L9th Om 


the shock of an earthquake was felt at 
Quebec, along the base of the mountains 
to the northward of that city. It is repre. 
sented as having been sufliciently powerful 
to cause a tremulous motion of the windows 
of the houses, and of the furniture. 

By a census lately made, it appears, that 
the population of Montreal and its suburbs 
amounts to about 24,000 inhabitants 

Public and private enterprise is directing 
its attention towards that fruitful source of 
wealth and power, inland navigation. The 
land, from the head waters of the 12-mile 
creek to Chippawa river had been examin- 
ed, to ascertain the practicability of cutting 
a canal, and connecting the waters of the 
Upper Lake with Ontario. The belief was 
pretty general that this desirable object 
might be effected at a moderate expence. 

SPANISH AMERICA.—It is stated in the 
London Courier, a paper at no time anxious 
to record the progress or laud the perseve- 
rance of the patriots of South America, that 
they, through the medium of thcix agents 
in Britain, and likewise in other parts of 
Europe, are most actively employed in pre- 
paring the way for their final emancipation 
from the thraldom of the mother country, 
by engaging the assistance of those who al- 
ready know “how fields ate won,” and 
have distinguished themselves on yet more 
important theatres of action. One of these 
agents, Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, (in late A- 
merican papers erroneously reported to have 
arrived in the Oronoco.) it is said, has ob- 
tained no less than 1500 volunteers, with- 
in a short period, in this country, all of 
whom are about to embark from different 

rts, fur some station in the neighbour. 

ood of the Spanish main, from whence, 
on being assembled, they are to proceed to 
New Granada. By Christmas, it is ant- 
cipated, this number of recruits will be 
doubled, and when we consider the proba- 
ble quality of the troops, the expedition 
has the fairest promise, unopposed, as 
there is every reason to suppose it will be, 
by any thing like an adequate force. 
M‘Gregor is to assume the command of 
the whole. 

The following statement regarding the 
assemblage of French exiles on Trinity 
river, is contained in a letter from one of 
them, dated Bay of Galveston, June 18: 
*“* The Junta of the Mexican insurgents, 
who have been long dissatisfied with Mina, 
who enrages the inhabitants by the ravages 
which he commits, has concluded an agree- 
ment with General C. Lallemand, accord- 
ing to which we are to join them as soon 
as the great show we 
4000 strong, infantry, artillery, ca coat 
= The cavalry is commanded by Count 

igaud, and the artillery by the brother of © 


the commander in’ chief, who was distin- $ 
guished as‘ geteral of artillery under 


Poleon, and will arrive hhere-to-morrow with 
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artillery horses from New Orleans. The 
soldiers are animated with splendid hopes, 
and think to pay an occasional visit to the 
nines of Potosi.” 

BuENOS AYRES.—An important docu- 
ment has just been received from Buenos 
Ayres, which professes to be the articles of 
an agreement concluded between General 
Artigas, as ‘* Chief of the Orientals and the 
Protector of the Free People,” and Lieu- 
tenant Edward Frankland, as ** Commis- 
sioner of the Forces of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty to South America, relative to the re- 
ciprocal security of free trade between the 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty and the 
ports of the. oriental shore of the River 
Plate.” By this agreement, the “ Chief 
of the Orientals,” on the one hend, ad- 
mits all English merchants to a free trade 
in the ports under his authority, and pro- 
mises them protection in their persons and 
property ; and the English commander, on 
the other hand, binds himself ‘* not to in- 
terfere with neutral and friendly govern- 
ments,” and ‘* not to deliver any passport 
to English merchants going or coming from 
ports belonging to that government with 
which the Orientals are actually at war.’ 
The meaning of the latter part of the treaty 
we understand to be, that the English 
commander shall not interfere with any 
governments that are disposed to remain 
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neutral and friendly towards Artigas,— 
such as the United States, the Hanse Towns, 
&c. in order to prevent his establishing the 
territory of the Orientals as an indepen- 
dent state; and that he shall himself pre- 
serve all the relations of a most perfect 
neutrality, by not granting passports to 
any English merchants going to or coming 
from ports belonging to governments at 
war with Artigas,—namely, those of Spain, 
Portugal, and Buenos Ayres. 

West InD1es.—Jamaica Gazettes have 
been received to the Sth ult., at which pe- 
riod the island was perfectly healthy ; but 
a paragraph in one of the papers states, 
that at Surinam an epidemic prevailed 
which had swept off a considerable number 
of individuals. Many of the Dutch died 
in four or five hours after they were first 
seized with it. 

A meeting was held at George Town, 
Demerara, on the 20th of June, to take 
into consideration the best means of intro- 
ducing the use of steam-boats in that set- 
tlement, when one-third of the estimated 
sum necessary for this purpose was sub- 
scribed in the course of a few hours. It 
was expected the remaining shares would 
be quickly bought up, as the local advan- 
tages which would result from their adop- 
tion were so obvious and important. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE, 


OCTOBER. 

Forgeries of Bank Notes.—The following is an account of the total number of forged 

Bank notes discovered by the Bank to have been forged, by presentation for payment, or 

otherwise, from Ist January 1812, to 10th April 1818; distinguishing each year, and 
also distinguishing the number of notes of different values. 


1812] 12,255| 4261 [1125 | ~ | 34] 5 | 17,885 
1813] 11.347| 3097 | 827} 38| ~ | 4] 2] 15,315 
1814] 10,342] 3320 | 38} | 10] 1] 14,722 
1815] 14,085| 2829 | 806} 41| 2] 1] 1 17,665 
1816} 21,860| 2141 | 795 | 24] | 5 | 24 | 24,849 
1817] 28,412} 1839 | 875 | 52| . 2 | 31,180 
1818} 8,937} 300 | 387|21| ~ | 9,645 
107.238 117,787 (5826 [419 | 2 | 54 | 35 [131,361 
tions for fo or for knowingly uttering forged Bank 


England notes, 2, and the expen 
Bator until, in 1817, there were 142 prosecutions, and the expences 


i 
amouried to 


have not‘been ‘Jess than 118 persons:tried, the expences for which were L. 19 
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sive of the arrears of war duty on malt and property, in the years and quarters ended’ 
Ath of October 1817 and 1818, shewing the increase or decrease on each head thereof. 


YEARS ENDED 10th ocToORER.. 


1817. 1818. Increase. |Decrease. 
Customs . . |L. 
Excise 18,828,821) 22,156,082) 2,327,261 
Stamps .. 6,232,213 6,427,270 195,057 
Post-office . 1,349,000} 1,339,000 L. 10,000 
Assessed Taxes 6,001,996} 6,173,83 171,837 
Land Taxes . 1,197,848] 1,154,920) ...... 42,928) 
Miscellaneous 297,655 490,02 192,365 
43,840,125 1..48,289,308) 4,502,111) 52,928 
Deduct Decrease 52,928 
Increase upon the Year | L. 4,449,183 
QUARTERS ENDED 10th OCTOBER. 
1617. 1818. Increase. |Decrease. 
Customs . . | L.3,121,950} L. 3,669,754] L. 547.8 
Excise. . 4,889,836}  5,866,80 976,9 
Stamps . . 1,688,663] 1,672,165 [Ln 16,493} 
Post-office . 354.0 360,( 6,000 
Assessed Taxes 782,60 787,4: 4,824 
Land Taxes . 190,50 181,801 dvovts 8,701 
Miscellancous 76,799 49, 150 ae 27,6 
L. 52,84 
Deduct Decrease 52,848 
Increase upon the Quarter |L.1,482,748 


Perth Circuit Intelligence.—1In addi- 
fion to the convictions at the Perth Circuit 
recorded in our last number, Christopher 
Greig Morris, William Burt, Alexander 
Hunter, and James Wilson, colliers in the 
neighbourhood of Dunfermline, were found 
guilty of assaulting Mr John Menzies, 
merchant in Bristol, to the effusion of his 
blood, and Margaret and Magdalene Hen- 
derson, James Henderson, John Hall, se- 
nior, and John Hall, junior, on the even- 
ing of the 29th June last. These persons 
were more or less hurt by the colliers, and 
the ladies were treated in a most brutal 
manner. The evidence proved the assault 
to be one of a most wanton and aggravated 
description; and the Lord-Justice-Clerk 
observed, that from the state of his feelings 
on the occasion, he might be influenced to 
award a most exemplary punishment; and 

e would, therefore, certify the case to the 

igh Court at Edinburgh, that he might 
have the opinions of brethren on the 
Subject. In the meantime, his Lordship 
ordered the its to Be imprisoned ‘in 
Dunfermline jail, until transmitted to that 
of Edinburgh.—John Macintyre, John 
Macintyre, » and Peter Macintyre, 
from Kilmadock, were ‘afterwurds sentuns 


ced to six months imprisonment, for as- 
saulting and wounding an excise officer 
from Callander. 

Cast Iron Bridge.—-It is proposed to 
erect a stupendous bridge over the river 
Forth, at Queensferry, the line of which is 
to begin at high-water mark, near Newall’s 
Inn, and is to traverse the island of Garvie, 
at a point, and terminate at the battery 
rock on the north shore. The length of 
the bridge will be one furlong, and its 
height ninety feet above the stream tide. It 


is to be of cast iron, upon the principle of 


suspension. 

13. Destruction of Limerick Theatre— 
On the 9th instant the Theatre Royal in 
Limerick was totally consumed. by an ac- 
cidental fire, which broke out about twelve at 
night. ft was built in 1770, and cost L.900, 
which was contributed by 24 gentlemen, 
who had free tickets. the 
lergyman 
Essex bas lately resigned 
two valuable livings into the hands his 
diocesan, the Bishop of London, alleging, 
that he could not conscientiously held them 
any longer, dissenting from ot 


England. The Bishop, knowing: ow 
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much the circumstances of the clergyman 
would be reduced by the loss of his livings, 
in the handsomest and most friendly man- 
ner, before he would accept the resigna- 
tions, endeavoured to remove his scruples, 
and to prevail upon him te retain his liv- 
ings, but without effect. 

17. Steam Boats.—A gentleman in Edin- 
burgh received, on the morning of the 1 4th, 
by the steam boat, the duplicate of a let- 
ter which had been dispatched from Belfast 
by the mail on the 12th, the same day the 
steam boat sailed ; the original letter only 
arrived on the evening of the 16th. The 
Rob Roy, which brought the letter to Green- 
ock, performed the voyage from Belfast to 
the latter place in 14 hours. 

19. Launches.—On the 15th the Tala- 
vera, a 74 gun-ship, was launched from 
the Royal Dock, Woolwich; and on the’ 
17th the Waterloo, of 84 guns, was launch- 
ed from Portsmouth dock-yard. The lat- 
ter bears at her head, a full length figure 
of the Duke of Wellington, and is one of 
the finest ships of her class in the navy ; 
she is built on the new principle, with dia- 
gonal riders and truss frame ; her gun and 
upper decks are laid diagonally. The fol- 
lowing are her dimensions : 

Length on the gun-deck 192 ft. 0 in. 

Breadth . 49 2§ 

Depthinhold . . 21 

Burthen in tons. 2056 

22. Revenues of Edinburgh.—A motion 
was made in the Merchant Company on 
the 19th, by Mr Arch, Gibson, for a com- 
mittee to investigate the state of the city’s 
funds; on the ground, that it appeared from 
a statement recently published, that the 
expenditure of last year exceeded the in- 
come by L. 16,000. The Lord Provost 
opposed the motion; asserting, that, the 
statement in question was taken from a 
garbled account of the city’s revenue; and 
assuring the Company, that the affairs of 
the city were at present ina flourishing and 
unembarrassed condition; and having 
pledged himself to give every explanation 
at the next apnyal balance, to any burgess 
who might wish to become master of the 
subject, Mr Gibson agreed to withdraw his 
motion. 

Royal Burghs of Seotland.—The follow- 
ing is the annyal income of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland, who send members to 
Parliament, as stated in the appendix to 
the report of the committee of the House 
of Com appointed to examine into 
the state of their jails.—(Fractions are Or 
mitted.) 


Edinburgh 1,.45,000)Aberdeen* 
Glasgow 15,000/Arbroath 1100 


No whatever by the: 
yeturning officee of the town of Aberdeen 
to the important circular guery, a6 to the 
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Annan 6000Irvine L.1000 
Anstruther(&.)  65|Lnverness 1551 
Anstruther(W.) 165u)Jedbur 570 
Banff 303) Kirkaldy 500 
North Berwick 120/Kirkcudbright 1005 
Brechin 250) Kilrenny 9 
Burntisland 300) Lanark 635 
Campbeltown 200) Lauder 180 
Cupar 800) Linlithgow 500 
ingwall 153] Montrose 176Q 
Dornoch Peebles 740 
Uumbarton 855) Perth 6000 
Dunfermline 1500)Pittenweem+ 300 
Dumfries 2200) Rothsay 168 
Dunbar G00|St Andrew’s 150 
Dundee 2750)Stirling 2320 
Dysart 205|Stranraer 150 
Elgin 270)Tain 225 
Haddington  1000)Wick 40 
Inverary 110) Wigton 256 
Inverbervy 50} Whithorn 115 


There are no returns from the burghs 
Lochmaben, Sanquhar, 
Cc » Kintore, Inverury, Rutherglen, 
Renfrew, Nairn, and Kirkwall. 

23. Montrose.—We learn with great 
satisfaction that the extension and improves 
ment of our town hall, and the erection 
of other public rooms, are in contempla- 
tion, and will be carried into effect with- 
out delay. Mr Maule, the member for 
the county, although not directly connect- 
ed with the burgh,. has, with his accustom- 
ed generosity, subscribed the handsome 
sum of L. 100 towards these improvements $3 
and it is understood that additional aid 
from that quarter will not be wanting, if 
required. From the well-known liberality 
of our own member, we have every reason 
to expect that he will not suffer himself to 
be outdone by his honourable friend. 

James Farquhar, Esq. is extending the 
village of Laurencekirk upon the plan ori- 
ginally begun by the late Lord Garden- 
stone. A new street is already lined out, 
and several feuars have purchased building 
areas, and the houses will be begun with- 
out delay. 

Robbery.—Late on Saturday evens 
ing, a gentleman going 4o his residence in 
the southern suburbs of Edinburgh, wag 
attacked near St Patrick's Square by seve- 


ral fellows, who knocked him down, and: 
tobbed him of nearly L.400. Next day, 


through the activity of the police, the whole 
gang, four ip number, were in custody, and 
the greater part of their booty recovered, 


annual income of the burgh, and if it is 
increasing or falling off. 

_ The provost and town-council of this 
burgh state, that the balance of its income 
is mostly expended in the annual electiog 
dinner of the magistrates, and jn celebrate 
ing the King’s bisth day, 
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Three of them are to be tried for the of- 
fence. 

Fatal Accident by Foul Air.—On Sa- 
turday evening, a brewer's servant in Leith, 
attempted, against the warnings of his 
master, to go down into a large vat which 
had been out of use, and filled with carbo- 
nic acid gas; but had not gone many steps 
on the laddér when he fell down lifeless. 
It has been suggested, in consequence of 
this accident, that such vessels might be 
cleared of the foul air, by introducing from 
the top a leather tube to reavth within a 
foot of the bottom ; and througli which, 
by means of smiths’ bellows, pure air 
might be blown in, which in a short pe- 
riod would clear the place of the noxious 

8. 

31. Riot at Whitchaven.—Early on the 
morning of the 27th, some hundreds of 
people, chiefly women and boys, attacked 
a# vessel, belonging to Workington, lying 
in Whitehaven harbour, and taking in a 


_ cargo of potatoes for Ireland, and carried 


off nearly the whole cargo. Nine carts, 
containing potatoes, arrived in Lowther- 
street about five o'clock, on their way to 
the vessel, and hearing of the riot, return- 
ell back, but, being pursued and overtaken, 
the carts were upset, and the potatoes, as 
well as the sacks on the tops of the carts, 
completely carried away in ten minutes.— 

L.xclusive of the loss of these, that of the 
cargo is estimated at about L.250. A 
troop of dragoons were sent for to Carlisle, 
in aid of the civil power, and a considerable 
part of the property was recovered, and 
several of the ringiéaders apprehended. 

Free Schools for Aduits.—There have 
been nine schools opened for these eight 
months past, under the superintendence 
of the Glasgow Sabbath Evening School 
Youths’ Union, for teaching adults to read 
the Scriptures; these schools have been 
taught tree of all caarges ; the schools for 
different sexes and ages are taught sepa- 
ratcly; during this period a considerable 
number, who commenced at the alphabet, 
are now reading the Scriptures with tolera- 
ble accuracy, aineag- whom are a number 
of parents far advanced in lite, and who, 
from pointed attention to the instructions 
given in these schools, have made much 

ogress. 

«ldulteration of Human Food, §o—-In 
the course of this month, several more very 
heavy penalties have imposed in 
land, on dealers in imitation tea ; and three 
brewers have been convicted in high fines 
for using deleterious ingredients in brewing 
porter, Some discoveries have also been 
made of imitation tobacco, which was 
found to consist of dried cabbage leaves, 
glossed over on the exterior with such an 


appearance vf tobacco as to deceive the eye. 


ut the chimney of jLeeds have 
eatried the process of adulteration to its 
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utmost extent ; they contrive to mix their 
soot, which they sell for manure, with a 
large portion of dried dyeware dust, the 
refuse of the woollen manu factories in that 
neighbourhood. 

NOVEMBER. 

Herring Fishery.—It must be gratify- 
ing to ra person interested in the pros- 
perity of the north of Scotland, to under- 
stand, from an authority almost official, 
the success of the herring fishing this sea- 
son, on the north side of the Moray Frith, 
from Fraserburgh to Fort George. The 
calculation is made by a person of much 
experience, and intimately acquainted with 
the facts it rests on. 


Barrels. 

Cured in the Fraserburgh district 17,000 
Banff ditto 31,000 

Port Gordon ditto 11,000 

Nairn ditto 19,000 

78,000 


These are supposed to have averaged to the 
curers, including the duty, 34s. per bar- 
. . .. Le132,600 0 

Freight obtained for con- 
veying them to the va- 
rious markets, averag- 


ed at 4s. per barrel, is 15,600 0 0 


L. 148,200 0 0 

On the opposite side of the Frith, the 
quantity caught is believed to be greater, 
80 that this source ‘alone has thrown into 
circulation a sum not less than L. 300,000, 
on both sides of the Moray Frith. 

There are at present in Lochicl from 200 
to 300 fishing boats, which take nightly 
from one to five crans each. 

Army Reductions.—The following re- 
ductions in the army have been officially 
announced to take place immediately, viz. 
—the 20th, 24th, and 25th regiments of 
dragoons ; and down to the 93d regiment 
of infantry ¢ ten subalterns from each regi- 
ment ot foot guards, and fourteen men per 
company of each regiment of foot. Second 
majors are to remain. The 2)st and 22d 
regiments of dragoons are in India, and for 
this reason the 20th regiment is to be re- 
duced in their place. The amount of the 
reduction will exceed 33,000 men. 

4. Ircland —We learn with great plea- 
sure from Lord Norbury’s Address to the 
Grand Jury of the City of Dublin, assem- 
bled at Green street, on Saturday the 31st 
ult. that the general internal state of Ire- 
land was rapidly improving, and that in- 
dustry and tranquillity prevailed through- 
out the country. This happy state of at- 
fairs he attributed to the increased dissem- 
nation of moral information among all 
classes of the impartiality, 
energy, and vigilance magistracy-~ 
aul to the activity of the police. The no- 
ble Lord alluded in strong terms of repre- 
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hension to the absence of the greater part 
of the nobility and other great landed pro- 
rietors of Ireland, who in other countries 
issipated the wealth that is drained from 
their tenantry, and of which at least some 
part ought to be expended in Ireland to 
stimulate and reward industry. 

Fatal Accident.—On Sunday forenoon, 
the Ist instant, while Serjeant Major Weir, 
of the royal artillery, was walking down 
St Andrew's Street, Edinburgh, he acci- 
dentally dropped his stick, and stooping 
hurriedly down to lift it, came in contact 
with one of the pikes of the railing in front 
of the houses, which, shocking to relate, 
entered under his left jaw, and the point 
came out near his eye. He was imme- 
diately released from this dreadiul situation, 
but the unfortunate man died soon after in 
the infirmary. 

Fifeshire.—At a meeting of the Justices 
of Peace for the district of Dunfermline, 
on the 2d instant, the first held since the 
restoration of Mr James Stuart, younger 
of Dunearn, to the commission of the 
peace, Mr Stuart, who was present, re- 
ceived the unanimous thanks of the mect- 
ing, for his firm and successful resistance 
of the attempt of the Lord Lieutenant to 
exclude his name from the commission. 
After the meeting, the Justices of Peave 
and many of Mr stuart’s friends gave that 
gentleman an elegant entertainment, in 
Hutton’s Inn, Mr Hunt of Pittencrieff in 
the chair, assisted by Mr Scotland of Lus- 
car, Mr Cuninghame of Duloch, and Mr 
Black of Bandrum, who acted as stewards. 

Port of Leith.—An order of Council was 
published in the gazette of the 3d instant, 
whereby the port of Leith is declared to be 
one of those into which goods may be im- 
ported direct from the dominions of the 
East IndiaCompany. The order in Coun- 
cil recijes the provision of the 53d of the 
King, passed on the last renewal of the 
Company’s charter, which leaves it to the 
discretion of the Board of Treasury to 
judge what ports of the United Kingdom 
* are fit and proper for the deposit and 
safe custody of all such (India) goods, 
wares, and merchandise, as well as for the 
collection of all duties payable thereon.” 
This will be esteemed, no doubt, a consi- 
derable accommodation to the merchants 
and consumers of North Britain. 

Burgh of Aberdcen.—We stated in our 
last number, the dissatisfaction which had 
been excited at Aberdeen, in consequence 
of the mode in which the late warrant of 
the Privy Council directed the Magistracy 
of that city to be restored, ‘The burgesses 
have now.determined to challenge the va- 
lidity of the warrant in question, and have 
circulated a memorial among the other 
burghs of Scotland, calling upon their 
burgesses for support in the measure. In 
consequence, a meeting of the burgesses 
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of Edinburgh took place on the 3d instant, 
when several resolutions in favour of those 
of Aberdeen, and deprecating the proceed- 
ings of the Privy Council in the case of 
that burgh as illegal, were unanimously 
adopted, and a subscription set on foot in 
aid of the objects of the meeting. 

7.—Curious case of Toll-ducs.—The fol- 
lowing case was lately decided by the 
Justices.of Renfrewshire. A carpenter in 
Paisley having contracted to finish a house 
a short way out of town, in place of taking 
the timber on carts, found it more conve- 
nient, or probably in consideration of the 
intervening toll-bar, he deemed it cheaper 
to convey it ona porter’s barrow. The 
toll-man insisted on payment of his toll- 
dues, and, on being refused, detained the 
barrow. The case came before a quorum 
of Justices, in the shape of an action of 
damages against the toll-man for illegal de- 
tention. It was argued for the toll-man, 
that the vehicle in question was a two- 
wheeled carriage, and within the meaning 
of the statute; on the other hand, it was 
stated, on behalf of the carpenter, that toll- 
duty was leviable only on a carriage drawn 
by a horse, ass, mule, or other beast, and 
as he was neither a horse, ass, nor mule, 
if toll was exigible from him, he must be 
considered a beast. ‘The Justices decided 
against the toll-man, and impose " a small 
tine. —The case was appealed to the Quar- 
ter Sessions, and on ‘Tuesday the 27th ult- 
the judgment was affirmed. 

“vecutions.—Ot the four persons sen- 
tenced to death at the Glasgow Circuit 
Court, (Matthew Clydesdale, for murder, 
Simon Ross and James Boyd, housebreak- 
ing and theft, and Margaret Kennedy, 
passing forged notes,) two only, Clydesdale 
and Koss, were; on Wednesday the 4th, 
hanged in front of the jail; the Royal cle- 
mency having been extended to Boyd and 
Kennedy, who are respited during the 
pleasure of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. Clydesdale, it will be recollected, 
was found guilty at the last Glasgow Cir- 
cuit, for the murder of an old man, Alex- 
ander Love, collier at Laigh Drumgelloch, 
New Monkland; and as no motive could 
be assigned, the deed was probably perpe- 
trated wantonly, in a state of intoxication, 
Simon Ross was a native of Glasgow, aged 
about 20, by trade a flesher. He has been 
often in custody on suspicion of commit- 
ting offences; but the crime for which he 
suffered was a trifling housebreaking com- 
mitted at Rytherglen. Clydesdale is the 
only person who has been executed ip 
Glasgow for murder for the last ten years ; 
the person who last suffered for that offence 
being a man who was hanged in July 1808, 
The total number executed in Glasgow 
since that time, besides Ross and Clydes- 
dale, is 14. 
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CNov. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


THOMAS PARKER the younger, of Seven 
Oaks, Kent, 3. for his — or 
thods of regulating and improvi e draught o: 
chimneys. Dated October 5, 1818 

WILLIAM FINCH, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire, Gentleman; for certain improvements in 
bridles for horses, which he intends to denominate 
the '‘ Philanthropic Bridles.” October 12, 


SAMUEL HOBDAY, of » War- 
wickshire, Snuffer-maker ; for an improved me- 
thod or principle in the making of sn without 
any spring or lever. October 12. 

ur WILLIAM CONGREVE, of Cecil Street, 
Westminster, Baronet; for certain new methods 
of constructing steam-engines, October 19. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


Oct. 10.—Mr Edward Baxter to be Vice-consul 
for the United States, at Dundee. 

20.—The sr ae of a Baronet of the united 
kingdom, conferred on Sir Humphrey Davy. 

ov. 4.—Sir Charles Abbot was sworn in Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, in room of 
— Elienborough, resign in consequence of ill 
ealth. 

5.—Mr Justice Dallas was sworn in Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas, vice Sir Vi-_ 
cary Gibbs, resigned from iil health. 


Chief Magistrates of Scottish Burghs, &c. 


Aberdeen.—Alexander Brebner of Learney. 
Aberdeen, Old.—Professor Paul. 
Annan.—Benjamin Nicholson. 
Anstcuther, Easter.—David R 
Wester.—Andrew 
Arbr ath,—William Kid, 
Auchtermuchty.—David Scott, 
Ayr.— William Cowan. 
Ayr, Newton,—James Wallace. 
Burntisland.—Robert Ferguson of Raith, 
Campbeltown.—Duncan Stewart of Glenbuckie, 
Crail.—Robert Murra 
Cupar Fife.—George Aitken of Todhall, 
Culross.——James Gibson of Ingliston, 
Dingwall.—Colin Mackenzie of Kileoy, 
Dumbarton.—John Dixon of Levengrove. 
Dumfries.—John Barker. 
Dunbar.—Wiilliam Hume, 
Dundee.—Patrick Anderson. 
Dunfermline.—Major Wilson, 
Edinburgh —Kineaid Mackenzie. 
Elgin.—Col, F. W. Grant, M. P. 
Falkland.—Francis Deas. 
Forres.—Jas. Aug Grant of Viewfield, 
Fowler of Grange and Rad- 
erty. 

Gatehouse of Brown, 
Glascow.—Henry Monteith. 
Greenock.—Quinten Leiteh. 
Haddington.— Thomas Pringle, 
Hamilton.—William Hamilton. 
Hawick,—James Oliver of Barnfiat, 
Helensburgh.—Jacob Dixon of Roekbank, 
Jedburgh.—Wiiliam Hope of Hopehouse. 
falker of Sunybank. 
Inverness.—James Robertson. é 
irvine.—Lient. Gen, Montgomerie of Wrighthill. 
Kilmarnock.—William Brown. 
Kilrenny.—John Louthean. 
Kinghorn.—John Sibbald of Abden, 
Kintore.—Patrick Milne of Crimonmogate. 
Kirkcudbright.—Robert Gordon of Larglanglee, 
Lanark.-—-fiobert Hutchison. 
Lauder.—Alexander Dawson. 

ichardson, 
Maxwelltown,—Philip Forsyth of Nithsides. 


er, jun, 
eldrum, 


Maybole.—John Goudie, senior. 

Montrose. —J urnes, 
MusseJburgh.—Charles Stewart, 
Naira.—Sy W. G, Cumming of Altyre, Hart; 


Newmilns,—-Nicol Brown. 

North Berwick,—James Dalrymple, 

Paisley.—Oliver Jamieson, 

Peebles. —James Ker. 

Perth.—David Morison. 

Pittenweem.—John Tod. 

Pollockshaws.—John Monteith, 

rt-Glasgow and Newark.—James Barclay, 

restwick.—John Boyd. 

Renfrew.—Robert 

Rutherglen,—Robert Maxwell. 

Selkirk,—Andrew Lang. 

Stirling,—Thomas Wright, 

Tain.—William Murray. 

Wick.—George Sinclair, M. P, 

Wigtown,—Hon. Montgomery Stewart, 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Sept. 24.—Mr James Russel, ordained minister 
of the parish of Dunning, 

Oct. Frodsham Hodson, D.D. Prin- 
cipal of Brasennose College, Oxford, to be Vice- 
Chancellor of that University. . 

Rey. Thomas Hobson, to be rector of Pentridge, 
and of Nether Compton, with Over Compton an- 
nexed, Dorsetshire, 

Rev. H. W. Salmon, M. A. to the united vi- 
carages of Sproxton-cum-Saltby, Leicestershire. 

Rev. John Clutton, D. D, to hold the vicarage 
of Sidney, withithe chapelries annexed in Glouces- 
tershire, together with the rectory of Kinnersby, 
Herefordshire 

12.—The University of Glasgow conferred the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity on the Rev. Samuel 
Hanna, minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
Belfast, 

14.—The Rev. George Lawson, from Bolton in 
Lancashire, admitted to the pastoral eharge of the 
Associate Congregation of Kilmarnock, 

16.~-The Rev, Alexander Torrence, ordained, 
by the Presbytery of Dalkeith, assistant and suc- 
cessor to the Rev. William Torrence, his father,, 
minister of Glencorse. . 

25.—Rev. G. J. Haggitt, to the vicarage of 
Parham with Hackeshon, Suffolk. ' 

B- Syer, to the rectory of Great Wrate 

ulgto 

ev. FE. A. Daubeny, to the rectory of Ham- 


Robe to the vicarage of Minster 
Lovel, Oxfordshire. 
to the vicarage of Lauro-. 
28.—The Associate Burgher C 


Nov. John Mathew, MM. A. to 
of Reepham St Mary, with Kerdeston, ‘Nor- 
Rev. Charles Davy, to the rectoriesof Coombs 
and Barking, with Darpisden 
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4.—The Associate Conqpagition of Stockbri 
(Berwickshire,) gave a harmonious call to Mr 
David Inglis, preacher, to be their pastor. 
Nov. 5,—Rev, Thomas Henry York, to the ree- 
tory of St Cuthbert’s, city of York. 


Ill.——MILITARY. 


_ 6D. Gds. Capt. E. Wildman, from 20 Dr. to be 
ajor, vice Hartwell, ret. 

24th Sept. 1818, 

Lieut. Robert M‘Douall to be apt. vice 

Fisher, dead 17th do. 

Ensign T. Jervis to be Cornet by purch. 

vice Evered, ret. 10th do. 

Dr. Hosp. Assist, G. Finla yson to be Assist. 

Surg. vice Callow, dead 2ith do, 

8F. Surg. T. Cartan, from h. p. 79 F. to be 

Surg. vice Crofton, ret. 25th do, 

12 Lt. F. Clarke, from ‘h. p. to be ere 
yo 4 Lt. vice Leith, ret. on h. p. 


17t 

13 Gent. Cadet W. F. Marlton to be ioe. 
Cha vice Jervis, 6 Dr.G. do, 
23 Chase to be 2d Lieut. by purch. 
Revves, rom. 10th do. 
24 Bt. Lt. Col. 5, T. Popham to be Lieut. 

Popham do. 
Lieut. P, Kelly to be Capt. vice Grom 


W. Mellis to be Lieut. 


H.W." Hartley to be Ensign, vice 
is, 
| Assist. Surg. H. Caldwell, fm. h. p. 
F. to be Assist, Surg. vice Quill, ret. 
on h. p. 91 F, 25th do. 
Lieut. J. Brooke to be Capt. vice M‘In- 
tosh, dead, Ist Oct, 
Ensign W. Kenworthy to be Lieut. vice 
Brooke, do, 
i. White to be Ensign, vice 
oO. 
58 Janes to be Ensign, vice 
Browne, cancelled 10th Sept. 
Lieut. J. ‘A. Aa to be Capt. vice Jer- 
voise, deac 24th do, 
F. to be Lieut, vice 
O. 
Gent. Cadet J. Browne to be Ensi ns 
vice Bowra 
72 Lieut. H. Jervis to be Adjut. vice Co. 
ventry, res. 17th do, 
76 Assist. Surg. T. M., Perrott, from h. p. 
43 F. Assist. Surg. vice 
‘ret. on h. 43 F. 
89 ‘Gen. Sir G. Beckwith, G.C. B. aaa 
ns I. R. to be Colonel, vice Earl of 
dsey, dead, 2ist do. 
2 ‘Sir H. T K.C.B. from 
African Comps to be Colonel, vice 


Beckwith, 
3 Lieut. A. Turner to be Adjut. vies 
Goode, cancelled, * lst Oct, 
African Co: Maj. Gen. Hon. Sir E. Stopford, 


. C. B. to be Colonel, vice Sir H. 

Torr 21st Sept. 

W. I. Ra. James M'Nicol to be Ensign, vice Ste- 

; venson, dead Ist Oct. 

Garrison. Lt. Gen. Sir J. Doyle) Bt. & G.C. . to 

be Gov, of Charlemont, vice Earl of 
Lindsey, dead, 

Commis. Dep. Dep. Com: Gen, J.!B. Butler to be 

De Brom tebe do. 

Medica} Dep. . er from h. p to be Dep. 


Stat Surg. Roy, M.D. from 


vice Lawrie, ret. do, 
>. Staff Surg. J. Maling, from h. p. to 
| to the Forees, vice 
ret. on do. 
rae Dep, P. White to Barr. Mast. at New- 
foundland, superan. 
24th Aug. 
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Exchanges. 


Lt. Col. de Bosset, from Staff in Mediterranean, 
with Lt. Col. Napier, hb, p. 50 F. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Cheney, from 2 Dr. rec. diff, with 
Maj. Elphinstone, h. p. Wattev. Regt. 

ar = Delancey, from 9 Dr. with Major Caven- 
ish, 75 

Brev. Major O"Brien, from 58 F. with Capt. Ful- 

capt Shakspeare, from 10 Dr. with Capt. Arnold, 


Swinburne, from 45 F. with Capt. Hay, h. 


73 F. 

Libut. Fairlie, from 42 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Stevenson, h. p. 57 F. 

Pierard, from 47 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Mitchell, h. p. 41 F. 

— Saunders, from 20 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Cooper, h. p, 66 F. 

—~— O'Brien, from 2 F. with Lieut. Crawford, 
89 F. 

—— Wyatt, from 2 Life Gds. rec. diff. with Lt. 
Hanbury, h, p. | F. 

» Borris, rom 1 F. with Lieut. Babington, 


— Richardson, from 2 with Lieut. Berke- 
ley, h. p. 92 F. 

J. Shea, from 58 F. ree. diff, with Lieut. 
Rice, 12 Dr. 

—— Chambers, from 1 a G. with Ensign Sir J. 
M. Burgoyne, h. p. 71 F 

Cornet Jacob, from 4 Dr, G G, with Cornet Steven- 
son, h. p. 5 Dr, G, 

Basign n Trimble, from 11 F. with Ensign Farmer, 
1035 F, 

— smith, from 12 F. with Ensign Lewis, h. 

F 

Jie M‘Coy, from 135 F, with Lieut. Thomas, 
h. p. 100 F. 

hy ma White, from 68 F. with Lieut. Read, 
h. 1F. 

Ballingall, from 53 F, with Surgeon Vak 
lange, h. p. 10 F, 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Major Hartwell, 6 Dr. G. 

Lieut, Leathes, R. Art. 

Cornet Evered, 6 Dr. G. 

Qua. ‘Mast. W ebb, 1 Tower Hamiets Mil. 


Appointments Cancelled, 
Ensign Browne, 58 F. , 
Adjut. Goode, 5 W- I. R. 


Deaths. 


General Earl of Lindsey, 89 F. 
Colonel Drouly, Capt. of Cowes Castle. 
Lieut. Col. Marlow, R. Eng. 10th Oct, 1818 


Capt. Mackintosh, 48 F. 

Jervots, 64 F. Sist Aug. 
earn, 

Sturler, b. Wattev. Reg. 26th Sept. 
Lieut. Calderwood, 12 Dr. 30th Sept. 
—— Carter, h. p. 21 Dr. 27th Apr. 


M‘ Arthur, h. 79 F. 
2d Lt. & Ens. Carroll, 87 F. . 29th Oct, 181 
Stevenson, R.W.LRa. June 18 


Little, York ni Sept. 1s) 
Francis, h. p, 81 181 


Paymaster Hodgson, 8 2let Aug. 1818 
Miscellaneous. 


Dillon, Dep. Assist, Com. Gen. at St Kitts, 2218 
. J. Guilding, Officiating . at St Vin- 
July 1818 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. | 


On comparing the month of October with September, it will be found, that the mean 
temperature has declined only about one degree, whereas, in 1817, the temperature ot 
October was no less than cleven degrees and a half below that of September. - Nothing 
can aflord a clearer proof than this fact dees, of the variable nature of our climate, and 
the impossibility of determining the mean temperature of a place, from the average of 
any given month. The mean of October, or rather of the last fortnight of October, is 
generally supposed to approach the average of the year 3; but even were this rule adopted, 
it appears that this average may sometimes vary to the extent of fen degrees. The mean 
of October 1817 was 41%, this year it is about 519. During the former, the thermome- 
ter never rose above 51}, and frequently sunk below the freezing point; during the 
iatter it rose to 624, and only once fell below 40. In October last year, the average of 
no one day ever exceeded 46; this year it was frequently 55, and on one occasion 58. 
The barometer, during October 1817, both rose higher and sunk lower than it did last 
month, but the average was, upon the whole, considerably higher. The atmosphere, 
during October, has been a good deal more moist than it was in September, .as indica- 
ted by Leslie’s hygrometer. ‘The apparent difference is about 5 degrees, which is great- 
er, however, than the actual difference, owing to the diminution of temperature. As 
compared with October last year, there is scarcely any apparent difference, the average 
of Leslie being about 10 degrees in both. 17 allowance be made, however, for the great 
difference of temperature, it will be found that October last year was much drier even 
than September this year. Since the beginning of September, spring water, at the 
depth of 3} feet, has diminished in temperature 5 degrees. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


OCTOBER 1818, 


Means. 
THERMOMETER. _ Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Maximum, 16th day," . 62.5 


: pera Lowest maximum - 24th - 49.0 


of daily extremes, z 51.7 Highest 10 A. M. . lith, . 58.0 


Lowest ditto, é 12th, 46.0 

+ + 500-9 | Greatest range in 24'hours, Sth, 17.0 
temperature of spring water, Cee Least ditto, Ist, 2.5 
z i est . . 


« 10P. M. (temp.of mer.57) . 29.681 Highest 10 P. M. 24th, 50.185 
— both, (temp. ot mer. 57) . 29,680 Lowest ditto, 


Whole range of Barometer - « 5.780 | Greatest range in 24 hot 

Mean daily ditto, . 186 Least ditto, e ist, . 035 
-HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degrees. 

Meanofl0A.M. 12.1 | Highest 10 A. M. 3d, 26.0 


o . 8.0 Lowest ditto, . 18th, 5.0 
ne . both, . . . 10.0 Highest 10 P, M. 14th, 18.0 
Rain in Inches, 1°957 | Lowest ditto, 27th, 08 
Evaporationindittion, . 1530 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. WILSON'S HYGROMETER. 
Meanofl0A.M. . « 17.8 | Greatest dryness,3d,10A.M. 30.9. 
| 12.0 | Least ditto, 27th, 10 P. M. 6.6. 


Fair days 16 ; ratny days 15; wind, west of meridian, 16; east of meridiany 1S. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o’clock in the morning, and four 


o'clock in the afternoon. The observations in the first column are taken from the Register Thermometer. 


\ttach. 
.| Baro. Ther. Wind. Remarks,| Ther.| Baro. Wind. Remarks. 
M. 47/29.371). Dull all day! M. 4629.764 M. 56)'S Mild, sun- 
o{ 37} Dull is{ M. 46 56S. W. [Dull but 
97 | aftern. “ATA. ST) 619A. mod [fair 
50/28.995)M. 55\)W. | Rain morn. M. 46) .655 M. ]Mild, sun- 
59) 999%. aod | dail day 1941 ST [shine 
M. -975|M. W. |Showers and og 48) .678,M. 55) S. E. |Rain, foren. 
914%. nod sunshine { \. .S7LA. 55 mod aft. 
5 { 32} W. | Dull, fair 44) .922 M. 55)S, [Suns foren, 
32 mod \. 57} 922A. 54f mod lull, cold af. 
uM: 255M. N. Fr. mrn. mid M. 48, .846.M. 55) 8. | Dull but 
%. 29.154 \. 55$}mod lull day “UA. 57) 8164. mod [fair 
7 M M. si} WwW. Dull, eold M. 45) .909M. BE. |Dull, fair, 
\. SL |mod 57) 955A. 50$ mod feold aft, 
8 M. M. W.) Dull day, 45) .975 M. 49) S. E. Dull and 
A. 55 f$}mod train night 4 { \. 57) .952A. 48§ mod fold 
of M. sat Ditto, ditto 25{ M. 45 48 S. 
\. ? i A. 57| .Q50;A. 476 imod u t. 
104 52 28.994/M. 58)/W. [Day dull,rn. og 45 -9T2M. 59) 8S [Mild and 
57| -999/A. 57S mrn. & even 26{ 57] 840.1%. mod [fair 
194 |M. 40)/28.994) M. S. W-|sun foren. 2s { M. 46) .828,M. 54) Cble. [Mild but 
“UA, 57 50 rain aftern. 4. 59 .767 55 high dull 
M. 2 52) rain M. 46) .999 M. 55) W. 

“461A. 31} thigh 59 19994. mod |Pitto, ditto 
M. .565/M. 56) 4S. W.]Mild, sun- M. .898M. 55) W. 
Mala” 57] 14894. 59S thigh shine 50,14. 59) 56$ moa |itto, ditto 
15 { M. 458)M. 59) |S. W./Rainy all aif M. 50) 55 °W. [Mild day, 

A. 527]. 58f}mod A. 59 52S ‘high |eold even. 
16 M. 479M. 58) W.)Mild and 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HiTHERTO we have had no winter; the young wheats grow vigorously; turnips 
have improved to the size of a good crop in Scotland ; and cattle are still abroad on their 
usual pastures. Barley is certainly a defective crop in the south of England ; and oats, 
even where the quantity is nearly a medium produce, do not yield so much meal with us 
as in ordinary seasons ; but if the present prices, in which there has been little fluctuation 
for several weeks, should con:inue through the winter, farmers will receive more money 
for their whole produce than for some years past. Cattle and sheep were, probably, ne- 
ver dearer; the demand had fallen off in July, and early in August, owing to the se- 
vere drought, but it revived with the abundance of grass which followed the rains of the 
last three months; and at Hallow Fair, held in the neighbourhood of this city, the be- 
ginning of this week, and other late fairs in Scotland, prices have gone beyond all ex- 
pectation ; especially when it is considered that straw and hay are far from being a- 
bundant any where, and turnips a poor crop in some of the southern counties of Kng- 
land. In the west of Scotland cheese brings about 63s. per cwt., and the best English 
as high as 90s. Hops improved wonderfully for a few weeks before picking, and the 
crop throughout England is fully double what was expected in July,—best parcels 
L. io to L. It, 5s. per cwt., inferior, as low as L.6. An extraordinary large quantity 
was shown at Retford on the 2d and 3d ult., and but few parcels were taken away un- 

Potatoes have been sent to London from different parts of Scotland in great quanti- 
ties, but the demand seems te have ceased. One individual, we hear, has made a con- 
tract for 10,000 tons of yellow and Swedish poy for the use of the London cow- 
keepers, to be shipped at ports on the Forth; and hay has been carried to the same 
market, from A shire and others of our northern counties. The two last articles 
have rarély been supplied in any quantity from such a distance, yet prices at home are 
not much higher than usual, LOd. to is. per peck of 23 lb, and 
turnips, a few miles from town. are sold for sheep and cattle at from L.6 to 1.8 an 
English acre. In Edinburgh market, by retail, beef and mutton b 5d. to Bd. 
veal, 8d. to Od, and pork 7d. Ib. of 17} 02. Butter Is. 6d. per Ib. of 22 oz:, 
and eggs Is. 4d. per dozen.—14¢h November. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


Nov. 


W heat. | Oatmeal &P 
1818. Oats. || Pease Quar, | Potat. 1818 | &P. meai 
Boll Prices..Av. pr’ | Loaf.) p-peek# Bls.)Peck. Bolls. Peck. 
s& dis. ad. 1S. | s d. s. a. d. 
Oct, 14 420 3447 41 28] 52 581011] 10H Oct. 1515591 | 5411 
91 3519 5547 42 2158 421924 29) 30 561011) 16 201281;1 9} 66 6 
28 755 5246 45 50 55 1011) 0 29136419] 65 11 6 
Nov. 4 4825545 140 7,158 45)/24 28) 50 | 1011) 10d Nov. 3)¢95:1 9 7.3448 
1i 554.5645 40 43/125 50 55 41019] 10 562,110; 58 |1 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 Ths. Oats, 261 Tbs. Barley, 520 Ths. ) Bus.&Pse. Oatmeal) Flour. 
| Por-red. Americ. irish. | Scots. Eng. || English.| Seots. | Stir. Mea. 140 Ibs.)1280 Ibs. 
Oct. 14] 44 40). 55 40 30] — — 142 44152 65 
21) 40 44 40 3027 So] — 45152 36 97 65 
28) 40 44 9/51 9d 58 55 40 25/25 28) — — 8 45/52 354 26 165 65 
Nov. 44 38 35 40 28] — 46) 54 24 97 65 
} 11/40 44 1519 58 55 40 29)26 2] — — 46/52 56 |] 24 97 [165 65 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
Wheat. Oatineal. 
Oct. lef 653 | 58 45 0 | 59 10 35 42) 19 26 127 358127 S8iloct. 12256 246) 1 7 
25] 843 | 57 45 0 | 40 7 57 4511927 54 19/240 260) 1 8 
857 | 50 45 G6 40 2 44 | 21 29 55) 26 52 26240 266) 1 8 
Nov. 6} 804] 52 45 0 | 59 6 1/36 42 | 235 29 |27 52/27 S2\INov. 2240 256] 1 8 
135] 672 | 50 45 6 S39 11 [157 42 | 22 28 125 25 51 9240 1 8 
i 
London. 
Theat. Rye. || Barley Vals. Beans. Pease. Flour, 2501-1) Quar. 
per qt. & Pol) Potat. | Pigeon. |Tick. Grey. eine. | 2d. |} Loaf. 
Oct, 1-162 42 70 50 40157 42180 85 [64 70 90155 123 
19) 60 86 42 FU | 50 40157 42] 80 $5164 721] 70 85155 65) 122 
2) 70 48 50 40/56 42172 74/68 70] 80 $4 66 72165 70/60 65}} 125 
* Nov. 260° 42 73] 51 44} 80 85164 70 85°55 70'60 125 
60 86 40 741 50 42458 43] 76 66 TO 76 82.56 70 60 65) 12h 
Liverpool. 
6U lb. | pergr. per qr. |] per gr. 240 Ene: Irish. 
Oc. 1790129144 5 O60 48 54 68 63 76 154 55150 541357 47] 42 40 
“4 219015 0144 5 (160 9 tf 48 54 76 635 76 55 57150 55157 42 44]54 40 
9012 9)44 5 O60 9 48 54 68 74 63 76 155 57/50 55137 47) 42 44]54 40 
Nov. 90 15 5 0 10 48 54 G8 74 |] 635 76 1155 57)50 55137 47]! 42 40) 
189 6 15 4 TO 10 48 54 72 76 55 57)52 55135 42 44]54 4 
| ; a All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1S18. | Rye. | 2 ley.] Oats.| Beans |Pease. wht. | Rye Barley. | Oats. |Beans.j Pease. 
- 
d fs djs. s is dis dis. dla dis. dis dis dis 
Oct 3/82 2] 62 10 | 8155 75 10 1/138 80 4160 60 6} 35 10/75 5 
10) 82 Gl 5 1156 6 75 Wil: 0} 37 58 5158 8 74 0 
7/6110} 60 2761 2] 75 4171 9157 480 658 2159 2152 
24/81 60 2/161 1/35 1] 75 8157 “7179 10157 7159 0183 10 
Gl 5 [62 2155 4] 76 11439. 10)59 59 74 117i 2 
Average Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 


15th October. 


Wheat, 75s. 34—Rye, 55s. 7d.—Barley, 18s. 1d.~-Oats, 51s. 1d.—Beans, 55s. 
Vatineal, per bol; Idee or Big, 8d. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE.—Sugars.—The demand for Muscovadoes still continues li- 
mited, and purchases are made a shade lower, although no general depression can be 
stated. The business in Refined is also limited, and generally at a small reduction. 
The sale at the !ndia house, in the last week of October, was 8207 bags and 424 baskets ; 
yellow sold 2s. to 3s. lower; and white at a reduction of 3s. to 4s. Cotton.—The mar- 
ket continues very depressed ; the only purchasers, and these on a limited scale, are the 
export houses. The comparative statement of the total imports into Great Britain in the 
present and last year, shows an increase this year of 170,000 bags. East India cottons 
are 4d. to 5d. per lb. lower than at this period last year. Coffee —The market has fluctuated 
during the month ; but generally the ptices have been declining, and are at present 
chiefly supported by speculation. The Continental markets have for some time past been’ 

nerally 10 to 15 per cent. under the London prices. Rum has been heavy during 
the month. A sale this forenoon of 323 puncheons Jamaica, affords a criterion of the 
market prices, which are 3d. to Gd. per gallon under what had been previously consider- 
ed the nominal prices. 7'vbacco.—The prices are entirely nominal ; little bustness being 
done. The stock, particularly of Virginia, is now large, greatly beyond the quantity an- 
ticipated ; amounting to 5006 hhds. Oi/s.—The demand for Whale Oil continues li- 


mited and prices declining. In other descriptions little variation ; market generally heavy, ' 


EUROPEAN PRODUCE.—~Taliuw.—The prices have fluctuated a little during the 
month; and the demand continues limited. Hemp and Fiaw are little in request. 
Brandy is entirely nominal; the vintage is reported to be most luxuriant, and as the 
brandies will be sooner at market than was expected, buyers anticipate a decline. Ge- 
neva is without alteration. 

The increase of the revenue, noticed in a preceding page of this Number, clearly 
indicates a corresponding increase in the commerce and manufactures of the coun- 
try; which is corroborated by statements recently published regarding the come 
merce of our principal ports, and the increasing activity in the manufacturing districts. 
Between the Ist of January and 30th September, 1727 vessels sailed from the port of 
Liverpool, exclusive of Irish traders and coasters; and in the same period 28% vessels, 
about 58,000 tons, arrived at Bristol ; being at the latter place 62 vessels, 16,000 tons, 
above the arrivals in the corresponding period of last year. The foreign trade of Leith 
has also greatly increased ; 680 vessels with foreign cargoes having arrived since the 
commencement of the year, making an increase, compared with the year preceding, of 
177 vessels. The last quarter’s receipt at the customhouse there exceeded that of the 
quarter preceding by L. 29,000. In the east — of Scotland, and in the ports of the 
Clyde on the west, there are 220,900 tons of shipping, which being averaged at L. 10 
a ton, gives upwards of L. 2,200,000. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts are not less flattering. At Leeds, 
and other clothing towns in Yorkshire, the orders were never known to be greater than 
at present. And at Glasgow and Paisley the weavers are in full employment, and the 
muslin and quilting branches peculiarly brisk. At Glasgow considerable orders are in 
progress of execution, both for Portuguese and Spanish America.— Nov. 10. 

Course of Exchange, London, Nov. 10.—Amsterdam, 11: 9C. F. Ditto at sight, 
11 : 6. Rotterdam, 11: 10:2 U. Antwerp, 11:13. Agio of the Bank on 
Holland, 2. Hamburgh, 34: 0:2) U. Altona, 34: 1:2) Paris, 3 days sight, 
23: 70. Bourdeaux, 24:20. Frankfort on the Maine, 1412 Ex. M. Madrid, 9}. 
effect. Cadiz, 39} effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 51}. Genoa, 46]. Lisbon, 5%). 
Rio Janeiro, 67. Dublin, 94 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 

Prices of Bullion per oz.—Portugul Gold in coin, L..4: 2:0. Foreign Gold in 
bars, L.4: 2:0. New doubloons, L.4:2:0. New dollars, L.0: 5:5. 

In Premiums of Insurance no alteration since our last. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from October 14 to November 11, 1818. 


Oct. } Oct. 2 Ist. Oct. 27th4 Nov. 3d. | Nov. Lith, 
Bank stock.) 2694 | 2731] 273 
3 per cent. reduced, 74] 762 763 76} rat 
3 per cent. 2onsols, 75 77} 77} 773 78 
per cent. (new, ) 84 36} 864 86 864 
4 per cent. consols, 04 953 954 95} 953 
. 5 per cent. navy annuities ~~ 106 1073 107} 107; 108} 
India ~tock, — 222 232 _— — 
—— Bonds, 88 90pr. BYpr.| 88 87 Sey 87pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. 19 20pr.| 19 19 20pr.) 19 20pr.) 19. 
Onmium, 34 1 §dis. 
Consols for acct. 754 774 773 
French & per cents. SOc.) 7Ote. 60fr. 
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TEA, Bohea, per lb. « 


Cougou, 7 


Souchong, . 


SuGar, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, 
Fine and very fine, 


Brazi/, Brown, . 


White, 2. 
Refined, Double Loaves, . . 


Powder ditto, . 


Small Lumps, 
Large ditto, . 


Crushed Lumps, . 
Mo .asseEs, British, . 


Corree, Jamaica, 


Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. 

Ord. good, & fine ord. 


St Domingo, . . 


PIMENTO (in Bond), 
SrirnitsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, 3 gal. 


Geneva, . 
Aqua, ... 


Wives, Clar. Ist G 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Spanish White, butt. . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 


Madeira, 


Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, . 


Honduras, . 
Campeachy, . 


Fustic, Jamaica, . . 


Cube, 


Inp1Go, Caraccas fie, Ib. 
TiMBER, Amer. Pine, foot, 


Ditto Oak, . 


Honduras Mahogany, 
Tar, American bri. . 


Archangel, . 


Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted. cwt. 
HemP, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean. . 
Frax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 


Dutch, . . 
ese 
Mats, Archangel, 


Bristwes, Peters. Firsts, 
Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, cwt. 


Pot . 


O11, Whale, tun, . 


Cod 


Tosacco, Ving. fine, Ib. . 


inferior, 


Cottons, Bowed Georgia, 


Sea Island, fine, 


Demerara and Berbice, 


Pernambucco, 


Maranham,. .. . 
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Register.—Commercial Report. 
PRICES CURRENT.—Nov. 7. 


LIVERPOOL. 
@ 
67 77 
8&8 
42 49 
dl 60 
122 125 
124 126 
lle 118 
68 70 
45 am 
125 135 
148 150 
95 128 
129 135 
133 138 
9} 
$11 43 
8 268 5 
810 8 15 
9 09 & 
1015 110 
i3 10 140 
28.3.2 
124 16 
160 170 
19 0 200 
906 
49 
57 6 
49 51 
44 
40 42 
09 610 
07 4 
36:38 8 
23 
1 
1W ill 


LonpDon. 
23 5d 2 G6 
3031 
3940 
75 78 
82 
43 45 
53 66 
13 (b)15 
107 117 
105 118 
101 104 
105 118 
40 
126 147 
148 155 
3s 4d 5s Od 
66 7 0 
38 39 
35 0 65 0 
48 0 58 0 
30 0 65 0 
58 
£8 8 £8 10 
815 
6 
10s 6d 0d 
Is 5d Is 6d 
206 — 
= 
51 
48 
82 86 
70 90 
62 — 
54 
40 
48 
lid 12d 
1719 
3 
18621 
110 11) 


4 


be 
LEITH. | GLascow. 
H | | 126 | — 
20 122 |119 124 
66 | 66 67 
J 
128 140 |126 138 | 
| 128 139 137 
137 136 | 
es 4s 2d 44 m 40 
9 6 10 6 
60 cr | 
48 
30 | 
| 10 | | 
. ee 10 10 
= 
0 
ll 12 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced in October 1818, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ashworth, J. Manehester, innkeeper 

Ashford, C. S. London, ironmonger 

Adams, J. S. Neweastle-under-Line, merchant 

Bovill, J.,. and G. J. de Witte, London, mer- 
chants 

Bartells, T. London, wine and spirit merchant 

Burton, W. Hinckley, Leicester, hosier 

Bentlitf, D. Gravesend, ‘shoemaker 

Butler, J. A, Blackheath, master-mariner 

Braband, E. Manchester, dealer 

Barnes, J, Cinderford, Gloucester, coal-merchant 

Baker, F. London, baker 

Bateson, J. Armley Hall, Leeds, merchant 

Brun, P. F. le, London, chemist 

Buckley, J., and J. Marland, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and T. Medhurst, Mancheste:, cotton-manu- 
facturers 

Crowther, W. London, watch-manufacturer 

Cockrem, —, Bath, tailor 

Chivers, W. London, master-mariner 

ae D. G., and S, A. Snowden, Plymouth Dock, 

rapers 

Day, R. London, oil-broker 

Dibdin, J. Camberwell, Surry, victualler 

Dyson, G. jun. Lambeth, auctioneer 

Dennett, J. Carrisbrooke, Isle of Wight, builder 

Drouett, L. London, flute-manufacturer 

Glass, M. Potterne, Wilts, victualler : 

Graves, J. Southwark, hop and seed-merchant 

Gompertz, H. London, dealer in wool 

Graham, R. Garstang, Laneaster, grocer 

Gunn, J. Eaton, Buckingham, coach-maker 

Hallett, W. Spafields, Middlesex, cattle-dealer 

Holland, S. P., and P. Ball, Worcester, hop- 
merchants 

Haddan, W. London, tea-dealer 

Harper, J. London, bookseller 

Hawkes, T. C. Okehampton, Devon, banker 

Harrison, J. Aldermanbury, factor 

Holtum, W. London, earpenter 

Jackson, J. Easingwold, York, merchant 

Jones, T. cordwainer 

Johnson, J., and J, Smith, Middlesex, linen-dra- 


rs 
Lave, S. Mansel Street, Middlesex, tailor 


Lock, G. Welehpool, Hereford, grazier 

Loken, W. Pendleton, Lancaster, joiner 

Lees, Lewis, Newton Moor, Lancaster, cotton- 

Lloyd, R. London, warehouseman 

Mitchell, W. Plaistow, Essex, and London, cord- 
wainer 

Parsons, T. Westminster, breeches-maker 

Proctor, C. Hints, Stafford, farmer 

Raven, C., and D. Chettleburgh, jun. Norwich, 
wine and spirit-merchants 

Rebbeck, J. Bradford, Wilts, clothier 

F. tanner 

— s, W., and H. B. Richardson, London, 
actors 

Raven, J, and G., and R. Lloyd, London and 

a 

ees, R, Chatham and Gravesend, draper 

Rust, W. Sheffield, merchant 

Ransom, T. London, lace-manufacturer 

Raven, J. London, warehouseman 

Richards, G, Westminster, silver-smith 

Rowed, J. London, dealer 

Scholes, S., and W, A. Docker, Manchester, cali- 
co-dealers 

Sykes, G., and J. Pope, Huddersfield, merchants 

Sheppard, J. Gainsborough, and R. Sheppard, 

oston, corn-factors 

Slack, W. Liverpool, woolstapler 

Schwabacher, J. London, toy-merchant 

Snuggs, J. W. A, London, spirit-merchant 

Scholey, R. London, bookseller 

Singer, S, Kensington, haberdasher 

Twynam, T. Plymouth, flour-factor 

Ventrees, J., and R, Emmerson, 

falters, J. Tre r, Monmouth, grocer 

Whitby, W. tea-dealer 

Whittenbury, W. Manchester, cotton-dealer 

Wilson, J. London, bookseller 

Wilson, T. Morton, Lincoln, grocer 

Wild, J. Rochdale, Lancaster, glass-dealer 

Wilcox, R. London, woollen-draper 

Whitmore, W. London, cordwainer 

Yorke, R, London, butcher. 


Newcastle, 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scotcu BANKRUPTCItsS and DivipENDs, announced is 
October 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Doull, T. Wick, merchant ; A. Coghil, mer- 
chant there, 25th 


Beattie, W. Langhoim, innkeeper M‘Intosh, L. Tain, draper; by H. Murray, 
Carswell, D. Paisley, and leather banker there, 25th November j 
merchant Mackenzie, H. Mid-Garty, merchant; by C. 
Lauder, J. Kelso, baker and vintner Sutherland, merchant in Golspie, 7th Decem- 
t Seott ana Macbean, Inverness, merchants; by J 
i ,» J. and Co. ith, merchants ; 6 
DIVIDENDS. Duncan, merchant there, 30th November 
fooper, D. Glasgow, haberdasher; by J. M‘Ewen, Thomson, A. G. Glasgow, merchant; by Mr 
merchant there, 7th November Garden, Virginia Street, 50th November. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1818. Sept. 3. At Washington, the lady of 
Mr Bagot, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States, a daughter. | 

20. The lady of Lieut.-Colonel Brown- 
rigg, a daughter. 

26. At Glenforsa, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macquarie, a son. i 

28. At Woolwich, the lady of Major 
Walsh, BR. A. ason. 


30. At Park, the lady of Thomas Gor- 
don, Esq. of Park, a son. 

— At Doneraile House, Ireland, Lad 
Charlotte St Leger, a son. 4 

Oct. 3. At Gorhambury, in the county 
of Herts, the Countess of Verulam, a son. 

6, At Ruchill, the lady of William 
Baillie of Polkemmet, son. 

7. At St Helena, the lady of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Wynyard, a son. 
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10. At Hurst House, Lady Berkeley, 
& son. 

— The lady of George Holmes Jack- 
son, Esq. of Glenmore, a daughter. 

13. Right Hon. Countess of Shan- 
non, a son. 

14. At Lord Anson’s house, St James’s 
Square, London, Lady George Anson, a 
son. 

15. The wife of John Henderson, car- 
rier in Cupar Angus, two girls and a boy, 
who, with their mother, are all doing well. 

— At London, the lady of Robert 
Gillespie, Esq. of Montreal, Canada, a son. 

17. The lady of James L’Amy of Dua- 
kenny, Esq, advocate, a daughter. 

— The lady of Colonel Fraser of Castle 
Fraser, a son and heir. : 

19. At Desart-house, the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Desart, a son and heir. 

20. In Grafton Street, J.ondon, the la- 
dy of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. M. P. a 
son. 

— At Southgate, Mrs. A. K. Macken- 
zie, ason, being her twentieth child, all 
living. 

— At Mayen, the lady of Robert A- 
bercromby, Esq. of Brightonbogue, a son 
and heir. 

21. At Woolwich, the lady of Captain 
Duncan Grant, royal artillery, a daugh- 
ter. 

Nov. 2. At Milrig, Mrs Gordon of 
Milrig, a daughter. 

— At Aberdeen, the lady of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel M*Gregor, of the 70th regi- 
ment, a son. 

3. At Dundalk, the lady of Dr Annes- 
ot oe vy a daughter. 

tely. At her house in Langham Place, 

London, the lady of Sir James Sibbald, 
Bart. a daughter. , 

At Stoke Place, Bucks, the lady of Ma- 


_ jor Howard Vese, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1817. Dec. 19. Ai Cochin, David Seton, 
Esq. to Miss Virginia Top. | 

1818. Jax. 10. At Madras, Major James 
Brodie, of the 11th Madras native infantry, 
to Miss Eliza Thomson. . 

Aug. 1. At Fort Augusta, Jamaica, 
Lieutenant C. Holland Hales, of the 2d 
West India regiment, to Catherine Anh, 
eldest daughter of Capt. M‘Pherson, of 
regiment. 

vept. 26, At Paris, Francis Sitwell, 
Barmoor Castle, in the county of Norte 
umberland, to Harriet Augusta Manners, 
St James's Street, London. 

30. At Overton, Leicestershire, 
Keg. of Castle Madoc, the 

recon, to ia. 
daughter of the late 

Oct. 1. At Seven Oaks, William ‘Lam- 


fifth daughter of Sir James Nasmyth, Bart. 
of Posso, in the county of Peebles. 

Oct. 1. At the Chateau de Denacre, in 
France, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Green- 
ock, Permanent Assistant-Quarter. Master 
General, to Henrietta, second daughter of 
Thomas Mather, Esq. 

6. At manse of Marnoch, William Stu- 
art, Esq. of Inverugie, to Helen, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. William Stronach of 
Marnoch. 

7. At Corry, Skye, Lieutenant Duncan 
Henry Mackenzie, of the Madras horse 
artillery, to Mary, second daughter of 
Lauchlan M‘Kinnon, Esq. of Letterfearn. 

8. At Barcaldine, the Rev. Mr Hugh 
Fraser, minister of Ardchattan, to Miss 
Maria Campbell, daughter of the late 
Alexander Campbell, Esq. of Barcaldine. 

13. At St Andrews, the Rev. Robcrt 
Macnair, minister of the parish of Ballan- 
trae, to Jane, second daughter of Principal 
Hill. 

14. At Newton, Roxburghshire, Robert 
Milne, Esq. Langlands, to Catherine, 
youngest daughter of Andrew \iunter, Esq. 

— At Fala manse, the Rev. Robert 
Smith, minister of Newtyle, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Alexander Thom-' 
son, Esq. Buccleuch Street, Edinburgh. 

16. At Fochabers, Mr William Mit- 
chell, of Drumin, factor for his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon, to Miss Smith, of Foch- 
bers. 

20. At Whitburn Church, David Bar- 
clay, Esq. son of Robert Barclay, Esq. 
of Bury Hill, in the county of Surry, to 
Maria Dorothea, eldest daughter of the 
late and sister of the present Sir Hedworth 
Williamson, of Whitburn Hall, in the 
county of Durham, Bart. 

— At Knocknalling, the Rev. Thomas 
Cannan, minister of New Spynie, Moray- 
thire, to Margaret, daughter of David Ken- 
nedy, Esq. of Knocknalling. hat 

24. At Foss, Joseph Stewart Menzies, 
Esq. of Foss, to Margaret, only daughter 
of the late Mr James Pollock, Edinburgh. 

Nov. 2. At Biggar, the ‘Rev. Alexander 
Jack, Dunbar, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Hamilton of Badensgill, Esq. 7 

Lately. At G w, Capt. Forrester, of 
the Hon. Kast India Company's Bengal ar- 
tillery, to Miss Hill, daughter of the late 
‘Mr Alex. Hill, merchant in Stirling. 

DEATHS. 


Aug. 29. Aged 62, at Banner Cross, teat 


Sheffield, Licutenant-General Murray. 


— At Stirling, William Arnot, Esq, 0 
Sept. 5. At St Kitt’s, the Bight Hon. 
James Edward, Lord Cranstoun: | 
17. On his ge home from 
Cameron Macphersin, late 
22, At Trowel Crieff, Mire Maxjo* 
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ry Fraser, widow of the late Hugh Fra. 
ser of Tomavoit, Inverness-shire, aged 


97. 

25. At Haylands, Isle of Wight, Cap- 
tain Nagle Lock, royal navy, second son of 
Rear-Admiral Lock. 

26. At Newton, Mrs Elizabeth Whimes, 
widow, at the advanced age of 102 years. 
Until a week before she died, she could 
read the smallest print without spectacles. 

29. At Norton Court, in Kent, the Right 
Hon. Lady Sondes, only daughter of Rich- 
ard Milles, Esq. of North Elmham, in 
Norfolk, and Nackington, in Kent. 

— At London, Mrs Phoebe Lloyd, re- 
lict of the late Lord Stonefield. 

— Sir J. E. T. Dryden, Bart. of Ca- 
nons Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

30. At Lausanne, in Switzerland, James 
Durham Calderwood, Esq. of Poltoun, and 
of the 12th regiment of lancers. 

— In the bloom of youth and beauty, Au- 
gusta Matilda, daughter of Lady Perrot. 
This lady performed as an actress at Bath, 
Brighton, and otlier places, under the name 
ef Miss Fitzhenry. 

— At Strachurmore, Dr Ivie Campbell, 
aged 73. 

— At her residence, Hermitage House, 
near Leith, Dorothea, Dowager Countess of 
Fife. 

Oct. 1. At Langley Park, Mrs Gerrard, 
widow of the late Dr Alexander Gerrard, 
King’s College, Aberdeen, in the 89th year 
ef her age. 

— At Ramsgate, Finlay Ferguson, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

3. In her 79th year, the Right Hon. 
Lady Northwich, widow of the late and 
mother of the present Lord Northwich. 

4. At Cunninghamhead, Mrs Col. Reid. 

6. At Kensington, the Hon. Mrs Gour- 
burn. 

_ 4. At the house of Sir Andrew Lauder 
Dick, Bart. Fountainhall, Captain Andrew 
Brown, R. N. of Johnstonburn. 

10. At Haddington, Mr Charles Her- 
riot, teacher, formerly a bookseller in the 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh, aged 69. 
_ LL. At his seatat, North.Court, Isle of 
Wight, Captain, Bennet, R, N. in his 46th 
: 13. At Handsworth, Staffordshire, in the 
116th year of her age, Ann Smallwood, wi- 
dow. , She was born in 1702, the year 
Queen Anne came to the throne. She was 
of 15 children, the eldest of 
‘whom now living is 80 years old. She 

had been nearly blind a few years, but all 
her other faculties she retained to the last. 
= At Glasgow, the Rev. Dr Baifour, 
ef the Outer High Church. tHe. was sud- 


enly taken ill while, walking onthe street, 


and, being carried into the house of a friend, 
he survived only @ short. time. Few have 
been so clear in their great office, or fulfill- 
ed more conscientiously the sacred duties of 
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their situation. During a ministry of forty 
years, he pursued, with undeviating recti- 
tude, the sacred line of his duty. No ex- 
traneous object, no temptation of wealth 
or distinction could induce him to swerve 
trom the path he had formed. His was no 
cold or languid system, but the warm effu- 
sions of a well regulated mind, deeply im- 
pressed with the truths of revelation, which 
he inculcated with the most sedulous di- 
ligence, and, in his own person, he was a 
bright example of every Christian virtue. 
In him the institutions for the dissemina- 
tion of the scriptures, the propagation of the 
gospel, and the general advancement of re- 
ligion, ever found a zealous patron, and to 
them his loss will be incalculable. Living, 
he was respected, honoured, and admired, 
and his death will occasion a chasm which 
it will be difficult to fill. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Mac- 
nab, spouse of Archibald Robertson, M.D. 

16. Catharine, wife of Robert Davidson, 
Esq. advocate, Professor of Law in Glas- 
gow College. 

17. At Newton-Green, Ayr, aged 28, 
Lieut. Maurice Crawford, R. N. 

At Lockerby, Mary and Bridget 
Chalmers, two sisters, the one in the 70th, 
and the other in the 60th year of her age. 

18. At Kirkness, Henry Clephane, Esq. 
writer to the signet. 

— At Fisherrow, Mr William Balantyne 
Crichton, of the Customs. 

— At Chatham, the Rev. Mr John 
Knott, many years minister of the Baptist 
chapel of that place. 

19. Near Dublin, in the 56th year of her 
age, the Right Hon. Catherine, Lady 
Mount Sandford, daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Sir Oliver, and relict of the late Lord 
Mount Sandford. 

20. At Hillhead House, Lasswade, Alex- 
ander Macdonald, Esq. of Boisdale, in the 
58th year of his age. 

— At Ayr, John Campbell Crawford, 
Esq. of Doonside, late Commander of his 
Majesty’s ship Wrangler. 

At Perth, Thomas Black, Esq. late 
Provost, and Collector of the Customs. 

22. At Morpeth, Andrew Marjoribanks, 
Esq. Deputy Commissary-General. 

23. Admiral Lidgbird Ball, of an apo- 
plectie fit, cele for his discoveries in 
the South Seas. 

24. At London, Dr R. Clarke, late of the 
royal navy. 

26. At E » Mrs Eliza Hunter, 
daughter of the late William Hunter, Esg. 
of Glenormistoun, and spouse of William 
Campbell, Esq. writer to the si et. 

At Minto-House, ‘Roxbn 
the Right Hon. William Elliot of Wells, 
member for Peterborough. Mr Elliot, 


though connected with Scotland by descent 
and property, was bern and educated in 


Kogland. Intimate, in early youth, with 
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the son of Mr Burke, he was soon distin- 
guished by the friendship of that great 
man, and by that of his celebrated scholar, 
Mr Windham. With him the bright so- 
ciety of their friends and followers is near- 
ly extinct. 

30. At Edinburgh, Anne, daughter of 
Mr Young of the Excise. 

Laicly, In the 58th year of his age, M. 
D’Olof Schwartz, perpetual Secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences, Professor of Botany, 
member of many learned societies, Knight 
of the Polar Star and of Wasa. Since the 
death of Linneus, he was the first botanist 
of Sweden, and one of the most distinguished 
in Europe. Two plants pe te his name. 

Death of Sir Samuel Romiily —This 
universally lamented gentleman died by his 
own hands on the evening of Monday the 
2d current, at his house in London. Grief 
for the death of his lady, for whom, during 
her long.illness. his mind had been dis- 
tracted with alternate hopes and fears, 
drove him to despair; and in a fit of in- 
sanity, in the temporary absence of his 
daughter, whom he had sent qut of the 
room to call his nephew Dr Roget, he 
sprung from his bed, and cut his throat in 
such a manner as to oceasion death in a few 
minutes. Sir Samuel had six sons and 
one daughter, who, in the course of a few 
days, were thus left orphane, under cir- 
cumstances the most afflicting. The intel- 
ligence of this catastrophe excited, through- 
out the country, one general feeling of the 
deepest sorrow ; atribute which was, indeed, 
due to the memory of so excellent a person, 
who was truly a pattern of public as well 
as private worth. Every one whd heard 
was struck dumb by the intelligence; or 
had only power, for the moment, to utter 
some ejaculation of astonishment; for it 
was naturally thought that Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, from his character, his acquirements, 
and still more from the nature of his pur- 
suits, calculated, of all others, to engross 
the mind, and secure it against the over- 
whelming influence of depressing thoughts, 
would have risen superior to this adverse 
stroke. 

in the successful practice of an honoura- 
ble profession, and in the higher pursuits 
of a legislator and a statesman, he had 
gained all in which comfort and happiness 
are thought to consist. His circumstances 
were of course flourishing ; he was respect- 
ed and beloved by all classes; such was 
the-universal impression of his worth, that 
even calumny was disarmed, and shrunk 
abashed from the elevation of his virtue— 
ple fer all others 
—a standard of public purity—and with 
all those advantages he was of the most a- 

endearing qualities which give so 
fine a finish to public characters, sin. 
der them at once objects of reverence and 
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ot love. When we think of all this, and 
at the same time of the lamented end of 
this great character, the mind is filled with 
amazement, mingled with a certain sort of 
dismay. Where, we naturally ask, are 
the boasted resources of science and philo- 
sophy ? Is this the end of a1 that is great 
and glorious in the gifts of nature and for- 
tune ? Could they give no comfort to their 
unfortunate possessor, nor save him trom 
the last extremity of a distracted intellect ? 
These. are.no doubt gloomy and uncom- 
fortable reflections; but they are naturally 
suggested by the subject, of which, consi- 
dered in all its tragical circumstances. there 
is no alleviating view on which the mind 


can repose from feelings of unalloyed bit- 


terness and regret. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Samuc! 
Romilly experienced all the respect which 
was due to his talents, and the universal 
impression which prevailed of bis unble- 
mished integrity added weight to his ar- 
guments. His style ot speaking was, we 
are informed, simple and unornamented— 
his object appeared rather to convince than 
to dazzle his hearers—with this view, rea- 
son was the only weapon he employed—it 
was the basis of his eloquence, wirich was 
calm, but not cold, and naturally rose when 
it was called forth by a suitable cause into 
energy and passion. His views, on all 
questions of general policy. were uniformly 
liberal, humane, and enlightened ; he ap- 
peared to have thoroughly emancipated his 
mind from the trammels of his profession, 
which, as is truly remarked by a great 
man, is not calculated. unless in persons 
very happily born, to open and liberalise 
the mind in the same proportion that it 
quickens and invigorates it. Sir S Romil- 
ly, however, was one of those persons des- 
tined by nature to rise above the prejudices 
of his order—his reasonings were those, 
not of a lawyer, but of a legislator and a 
statesman, philosophical and cemprehen- 
sive. Every one must recollect his hum«ne 
and temperate efforts for the amendment 
of our criminal code—the calmness and 
moderation with which he combated ob- 
jections—and the just and enlightened 
maxims of policy which he laid down as 
the basis of his proposed imprevement. 
In this respect also, the moderation of his 
views was remarkably cxemplified, as he 
laboured with such perseverance to 
in those questions which had nothing in 
view but the good ef the community at 


large, and which had no reference what- 


ever to party interests. He was, indeed, in 


respects, a finished character, and the 


universal esteem in which he appears to 
have been held by men of all parties, 1S 
the most satisfactory testimony that can be 
given to the eminent qualities, beth moral 
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